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This  co-operative  advertising  plan 
gives  your  dealers  extra 
incentive  to  push  your  line 


You  SELL  MORE  thru  dealers  who  have  special 
reason  to  push  your  line.  You  give  them  this 
extra  incentive  when  your  promotion  is  geared 
to  permit  them  to  get  maximum  benefit  from  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
manufacturers  who  use  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
selective  area  advertising  plan. 

This  co-operative  plan  enables  you  to  give  your 
dealers  in  Chicago  personalized,  retail-store  type 
copy  over  their  own  names  in  Chicago’s  leading 
medium.  They  get  promotion  addressed  directly 
to  the  prospects  who  can  best  trade  with  them. 
Yet  the  entire  program  is  agency-placed,  and 
factory-controlled. 

Dealers  like  this  kind  of  advertising.  It  fits  into 


their  day  to  day  selling.  It  gets  results.  It  pro¬ 
duces  store  traffic  and  sales  volume  which  they 
can  check.  Yet  the  cost  to  them  is  as  little  as  one 
percent  of  card  rates. 

So  well  does  this  plan  click  with  dealers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  manufacturers  that  more  than 
$550,000.00  worth  of  advertising  under  this  plan 
already  has  been  placed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Highly  flexible,  the  program  can  be  used  in  full 
pages  or  smaller  units.  For  complete  information, 
write  or  phone  your  nearest  Tribune  representa¬ 
tive,  listed  below.  From  him,  you  can  get  facts 
you  need  to  help  you  put  this  effective, 
low-cost  plan  to  work  for  you  and  your  dealers  in 
Chicago. 
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MORE  REAPERS  ■ 
Mean  MORE  BUYERsI 


Every  day  more  families  buy  and  read  the  Times- 
Union  than  any  other  newspaper  in  that  vast  and 
prosperous  area  between  New  York  City  and 
Montreal  and  between  Hartford  and  Syracuse. 


Tell  'em  and  sell  'em — through  the  columns  of 
upstate  New  York's  most  interesting  newspaper. 


Tell  'em  and  sell  'em — in  this  rich,  stable  (no 
"boom,"  no  "bust")  market — the  capital  district 
of  the  Empire  State. 


ZOOtOOO  Homeseekers  and  Homemakers 
Throng  Washington  Post  Exhibit  Homes 


The  tremendous  interest  Washingtonians  have  in 
homes  and  home  furnishings  of  all  kinds  was  dra¬ 
matically  illustrated  during  the  five  weeks  from  Sep¬ 
tember  12  through  October  10. 

During  this  period  over  200,000  persons  visited 
the  13  “Homes  of  ’48”,  sponsored  as  a  city-wide 
exhibit  by  The  Washington  Post.  These  homes  were 
built  by  13  different  Washington  builders,  in  widely 
scattered  sections  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  They 
were  furnished  by  13  different  Washington  stores, 
right  out  of  stock.  It  was  an  exposition  of  the  avail¬ 
able — not  architect's  drawings,  not  flights  of  fancy, 
but  real  homes,  real  furnishings,  ready  for  sale. 

Did  Washington  like  it?  Despite  the  obvious 
problems  of  a  five-week  presentation,  Spread  all  over 
a  large  metropolitan  area,  the  crowds  came  and  came. 
Furniture  people  and  home  builders  alike  were  de- 
bghted.  And  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  power¬ 
ful  pull  of  the  Post. 

But  the  fact  that  The  Washington  Post  exerts  a 
tremendous  influence  on  home  buyers  has  long  been 
well  known  to  Washington  real  estate  firms.  They 


well  understand  the  importance  of  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  this  great  market  and  the  fact  that  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  is  essential.  Look  at  the  current  year’s 
advertising  linage  for  proof: 

Retd  Estate  Display  Advertising 

Jan.-Sept.  1948,  from  Media  Records 

Lines 

Newspaper  A  884,728 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  758,3U 

Newspaper  B  106,945 

Newspaper  C  3,734 

Why  this  marked  dependence  on  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post?  Because  it  offers  a  “profitable  mass”  of 
customers  equaled  by  no  other  paper.  Median  family 
income  of  Post  readers  is  $4,600,  compared  to  $3,300 
for  non-readers.  And  24^  of  Post  readers  planned 
to  buy  or  build  a  home  in  Washington  in  1948,  com¬ 
pared  to  17%  of  non-readers. 

You  have  local  experience  to  guide  you  when 
you  specify  The  Washington  Post  for  your  advertis¬ 
ing  schedules. 
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Let’s  compare  yesterday  with 
today .  .  .  that  will  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  tomorrow  can  be! 


Income;  Since  1910  we  have  increased  our 
annual  income  from  less  than  $2  UK)  per 
household  to  about  S4()00  (in  dollars  of 
the  same  purchasing  power.) 

^  ork  Hours:  Yet,  since  1910  we  have  cut 
18  hours  from  our  average  workweek  — 
etpiivalent  to  two  present  average  work¬ 
days. 

HO^’ have  w’e  succeeded  in  achieving  all 
this?  Through  the  Ainericau  kind  of 


teamwork!  And  what  is  teamwork? 

American  teamwork  is  management 
that  pays  reasonalde  w  ages  and  takes  fair 
profits — that  provides  tlic  best  machines, 
t<M>ls.  materials  and  working  conditions 
it  possibly  can — that  seeks  new  metlicHls, 
new  markets,  new  ideas;  that  bargains 
freely  and  fairly  with  its  employees. 

Our  teamwork  is  labor  that  prcMluees 
as  cfTiciently  and  as  much  as  it  can— that 
realizes  its  standard  of  living  iiltimatelv 
depends  u|>on  bow  mucb  America  pro¬ 
duces — that  expects  better  wages  as  it 
helps  increase  that  production. 

Teamwork  is  simply  working  together 
to  turn  out  more  goods  in  fewer  man¬ 
hours — making  things  at  lower  costs  and 
paying  higher  wages  to  the  people  who 
make  them  and  selling  them  at  lower 
prices  to  the  people  w  ho  use  them. 

W  hat  we’ve  already  accomplished  is 
just  a  foretaste  of  what  we  can  do.  It’s 
just  a  start  tow  ard  a  goal  we  arc  all  .striv¬ 
ing  to  reach:  better  housing,  clothing, 
food,  health,  education,  with  ever  greater 
op|M>rtunities  for  individual  development. 
Sure,  our  American  System  has  its  faults. 

c  all  know  that.  W  e  still  have  sharp  ups 
and  (low  ns  in  prices  and  jobs.  W  e'll  have 
to  change  that — anti  ice  will! 

It  will  continue  to  take  teamwork,  but 
if  we  work  together,  there’s  no  limit  on 
what  we  can  all  share  together  of  even 
greater  things. 


.Alachinc  Power;  Since  1910  we  have  in- 
crease«l  our  supply  of  machine  power 
times. 

Prorluction:  Since  1910  we  have  more 
than  doubletl  the  output  each  of  us  pro¬ 
duces  for  every  hour  we  work. 


Vl’lial  wre  have  already 
acrotiiiilisheil  is  just  a 
foretaste  of  what  we 
can  <lo — if  we  eontinue 
to  tcork  togetherl 


WANT  TO  HELP? 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  The  Advertising 
Cotincirs  Economic  education 
campaign.  This  imjMtrtant  pro¬ 
gram  can  he  effective  only 
through  the  strong  8up|x>rt  of 
advertisers  everywhere.  For  in¬ 
formation  about  the  succeeding 
ads  write  to:  The  Advertising 
Council,  Inc.,  Dept.  A,  11  W  est 
42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Approi'ed  for  the  PTBLIC  I*OLICY  COMMITPEE  of  The  Advertising  Council  hy. 
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H  h(*n  hetttv  a  uhtmobiivs 
(Uv  biult 


Hill  build  thvm 


idewof/  fires,  as  iiiusfrored. 
'oliob/e  of  exfra  cosf. 


Extra  room  ^  extra  rietr  —  and  Dffnaflotr  too 
in  the  bountiful  new  19411  Minieks 


THIS  you’re  going  to  like!  For  its 
looks — its  room — the  wonderful 
view  it  gives  .  .  . 

Above  ail,  for  the  happy  news  that 
now  you  can  have  Dynaflow  Drive 
on  the  Buick  SUPER  as  well  as  the 
Roadmaster. 

Check  it — for  style,  for  comfort,  for 
getting  places  swift  and  safe — and 
see  for  yourself  why  this  brilliant 
Buick  is  the  year’s  top  buy. 


Stepped-up  visibility  from  more 
glass  area  more  artfully  used  all 
around.  Room  to  spare — and  made 
greaterbydeep-cradling  seats.  Easier 
access  through  wide-swinging  doors 
that  are  feather-light  in  action. 

LJnder  every  bonnet,  lively  Fireball 
power,  cradled  on  Hi-Poised  engine 
mountings — plus  new  self-setting 
valve  lifters  on  all  Dynaflow  models 
to  keep  engines  lastingly  quiet  and 
efficient. 

On  every  wheel,  buoyant  Quadruflex 
coil  springing  and  big,  soft,  low- 
pressure  tires  on  wide  Safety-Ride 
rims. 


On  all  Roadmasters,  the  thrilling 
lift  of  150  hp  and  the  smooth  magic 
of  Dynaflow  Drivearestandard  equip¬ 
ment.  On  all  Supers,  Dynaflow  is 
yours  on  option  at  extra  cost.  And 
there  are  two  brilliant  models  of  110 
hp  in  the  Special  Series. 

In  every  model — room,  a  view,  the 
steadiness  and  heft  of  a  truly  big  car 
— and  delivered  prices  that  shine 
more  brightly  with  every  compari¬ 
son  made. 

Make  these  comparisons  yourself. 
See  what  your  dollar  buys  in  Buick 
—  and  you’ll  get  your  order  in  right 
now! 

BUICK  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Oleek,  flowing  lines — with  chrome- 
ringed  VentiPorts  striking  a  new 
style  note  while  functioning  as  heat 
outlets  for  the  engine  compartment. 


BiJMCK  alono  hast  all  thvae  features 


Silk-smooth  DYNAFLOW  DRIVE*  *  FULL-VIEW  VISION  horn  enlarged  glass  area 
SWING-EASY  DOORS  and  easy  access  *  "LIVING  SPACE"  INTERIORS  with  Deep-Cradle  cushions 
Buoyant-riding  QUADRUFLEX  COIL  SPRINGING  •  OUREX  BEARINGS,  main  and  connecting  rods 
Cruiser-Line  VENTIPORTS  (Super  and  Roadmaster)  *  Low-pressure  tires  on  SAFETY-RIDE  RIMS 
Lively  FIREBALL  STRAIGHT-EIGHT  POWER  on  HI-POISED  ENGINE  MOUNTINGS 
Ten  smart  models  featuring  BODY  BY  FISHER 
^Standard  on  ROADMASTER,  optional  at  extra  cost  on  SURER  models. 


Tene  In  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR. 


Mutual  Network  Monday  and  FfidaySs 
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The  longest  way  'round 
is  the  shortest  way  home 

Proving  the  truth  of  time-worn  maxims  isn't 
the  business  of  Kelly  Kelso,  head  of  the 
Kelso  Travel  Bureau  in  Pasadena,  California. 

But  Mr.  Kelso's  recent  experience  with  an  ad 
he  placed  in  The  New  York  Times  shows  there's 
plenty  of  merit  in  the  old  saying. 

Here's  why: 

Recently  the  Kelso  Travel  Bureau  placed  a  small, 
two-column  ad  in  The  New  York  Times  to  sell 
trips  to  Hawaii. 

The  results?  "The  cost  of  our  New  York  Times 
advertising  has  been  overcome  many  times  by 
the  business  we  have  done,"  says  Mr.  Kelso. 

That  business  came  not  only  from  New  York 

and  other  eastern  cities,  but  also  from 

places  as  distant  from  New  York  as  Youngstown, 

Ohio. 

"It  isn't  so  much  the  cost  per  column  inch  that 
counts,"  he  points  out.  "It's  the  result  and 
the  net  profit  therefrom. 

"Our  recommendation  of  The  New  York  Times  goes 
to  anyone,  providing  he  offers  the  public  a 
good  buy." 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  why  travel  agents 

run  almost  twice  as  much  advertising  in 

The  New  York  Times  as  in  any  other  newspaper. 

And,  too,  why  advertisers  place  more  advertising 
in  The  Times  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper 
.  .  .  and  have  done  so  for  30  years. 

Jlark 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PHINT" 
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Publishers’  Group  Invests 


J $10,000,000  In  Alabama  Mill 


Early  in  1946,  the  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  Co.  was  formed  with 
$2,000  capital.  (Today  it’s  a 
$32,000,000  project  with  Donald 
Comer  of  Avondale  Mills  as 
chairman  and  Edward  L.  Norton 
as  president). 

“One  of  the  remarkable  things 
in  our  history,”  said  Hanson, 
“was  the  quick  okay  we  got 
from  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission,  because 
there  was  no  promotion  stock, 
no  promoters’  fees,  or  anything 
of  that  nature.  We  went  in  to 
the  SEC  in  the  morning  and 
came  out  with  approval  in  the 
evening.” 

The  next  step  was  the  pledg¬ 
ing  of  approximately  $1,()()0,000 
by  Birmingham  interests,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Birmingham  News  Co., 
on  notes  at  3*;^  for  operating  in¬ 
come.  The  notes  have  been  paid. 

Then  came  15  months  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Government 
for  a  lease  of  the  property.  As 
finally  arranged,  the  newsprint 
firm  has  a  five-year  lease,  re¬ 
newable  seven  times  for  the 
same  periods — a  total  of  40  years 
— and  the  option  of  renewal 
rests  with  the  company.  The 
lease  was  worked  out  with  full 
approval  of  the  White  House 
and  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

The  company  has  ample  pro¬ 
tection  for  continued  operation 
even  if  the  Government  starts 
up  the  war  plant  again. 

The  mill  venture  attracted  the 
attention  of  Kimberly  -  Clark 
Corp.  “and  several  other  leading 
paper  manufacturers.”  In  the 
summer  of  1947,  K-C  signed  the 
management  contract,  with  a 
fixed  annual  fee,  and  made  the 
Childersburg  mill  part  of  its 
340,000,000  expansion  program. 

A  group  of  insurance  com- 


127  Shareholders  to  Participate 
In  100,000-Ton  Annual  Output 

By  Jerry  Walker 


PCBLISHERS  have  signed  on  at  Lufkin.  Tex.,  in  the  pre-war 
the  dotted  line  for  more  than  davs  when  newsprint  was  plenti- 
SIO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  stock  in  the  ful  and  dollars  were  scarce,  view 
newsprint  mill  which  is  under  with  amazement  the  financial  ac- 
fonstruction  at  Childersburg.  compli.shments  of  the  Hanson 
.t!a.  Committee  while  clipping  cou- 

Early  in  1950.  these  127  pub-  pons  on  their  Texas  investment. 
:.sher-stockholders  in  the  great-  Hanson,  the  publisher  of  the 
est  newspaper  cooperative  ven-  Rirmingham  (Ala.)  News-Age- 
ture  since  the  founding  of  the  Herald,  reviewed  the  history  of 
.tisociated  Press  will  share  in  the  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co. 
;he  100,000-ton  (rated  capacity)  while  sitting  in  the  office  of 

annual  output  of  the  mill — at  Frank  Miller  of  Kelly-Smith  Co. 

the  prevailing  New  York  base  “It’s  only  a  coincidence.”  he 

price,  plus  $4  zone  differential.  smiled,  “that  the  amount  of  pub- 
The  mill  will  be  run  by  a  Usher  stock  in  relation  to  their 
newspaper-controlled  company,  newsprint  participation  in  the 
its  publisher-customers  owning  mill  figured  out  to  be  about 
lO'lSth  of  the  total  capitaliza-  equal  to  the  difference  between 
lion.  the  contract  and  the  gray  mar- 

Hanaon  Stays  on  Job  prices  of  newsprint  today.” 

Tk.  K..  ,»..u  III  1944,  he  recalled,  the  Tal- 

is*St  “oveT^^^^^^  1-dega  County  War  Plants  Corn- 

n  executive  session  of  the  ofntic  Al^hTrrTa  Work*-' 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  ^ 

■bsociation  convention,  Nov.  10 

it  St  Petersburg  Fla  atom  -  bomb  components,  and 

And  Clarence  B  Hanson.  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  SNPA  News-  could  be. 

print  Mills  Committee  since  A  firm  of  engineer  surveyed 
1945.  found  himself  with  a  con-  msta  lation.  viewed  the  giant 
•^nuing  job  power  plant,  and  recommended 

“SNPA’S  new  president.  Mrs.  establishment  of  a  paper  mill. 

a  sir 

as  chairman  of  the  committee  fhe^’^MHls^  CommUtee "  B^riniM* 
and  act  as  the  association’s  liai-  Mills  Coinmittee,  Birrning 

sjn  with  the  Coo.sa  River  New.s-  only  30  miles  from 

Print  Co,,  of  which  he  is  a  direc-  Hanson  being 

tor  back  from  military  duty. 

The  SNPA  Mills  Committee  “It  took  only  about  five  min- 
sold  more  than  $300,000  worth  committee 

of  stock  to  publLshers  at  one  publishers  to  join 

brief  session  of  SNPA  Several  H^^son  related. 


Canadian  Mill 
Needs  $65,000,000 

Cost  of  a  proposed  cooperative 
mill  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
is  estimated  at  $65,000,000  in  a 
new  prospectus. 

One  major  item  in  mill  cost 
which  the  Alabama  project 
escapes  is  a  mill  town.  Com¬ 
munities  surrounding  the  mill 
site  are  providing  housing. 


panies.  headed  by  Metropolitan 
Life,  has  agreed  to  buy  $14,000,- 
000  worth  of  Coosa  River  bonds 
at  4'";.  secured  by  a  first  mort¬ 
gage.  All  of  the  remaining  $18,- 
000.000  capitalization  is  in  com¬ 
mon  stock  and  is  being  sold  at 
the  same  price — $50  per  share — 
to  every  buyer.  The  publishers 
were  asked  to  out  in  $10,000,000 
on  the  basis  of  one  annual  ton 
for  every  two  shares  of  stock. 

Two  of  the  publisher-stock¬ 
holders  hold  $1,000,000  worth  of 
stock  apiece.  Several  have  in¬ 
vestments  of  $500,000. 

“We  go  down  the  list,”  said 
Hanson,  “to  the  fellow  who  has 
signed  for  one  car — $3,000.” 

All  signs  point  to  the  success 
of  the  venture,  Hanson  believes. 

“Not  many  businesses.”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “have  their  total  output 
contracted  for  over  a  period  of 
10  to  20  years,  and  our  customers 
are  stockholders.” 

The  entire  sales  force  of  the 
Coosa  River  Company,  he  added, 
comprises  one  man  and  a  girl,  at 
a  total  cost  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

“It’s  mainly  a  servicing  job.” 
he  commented. 

And  Kimberly-C  lark,  he 
boasted,  has  promised  to  produce 
“as  good  a  sheet  of  32-pound 
newsprint  made  anywhere.” 

Hanson  paid  high  tribute  to 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  three  of 
whose  officers  —  Cola  Parker, 
Ernst  Mahler,  and  John  R.  Kim¬ 
berly — serve  on  the  Coosa  River 
board,  and  to  the  Birmingham 
group  headed  by  Messrs.  Comer 
and  Norton  and  Thomas  W.  Mar¬ 
tin  ( president  of  Alabama  Power 
Co. )  and  others. 

“Without  the  unselfish  coop¬ 
eration  and  mutual  confidence  of 
Kimberly-Clark,  the  Birmingham 
group  and  the  publishers.”  Han¬ 
son  declared,  “the  mill  could 
never  have  been  built.” 

Members  of  the  SNPA  News¬ 
print  Mills  Committee  working 
under  Hanson’s  chairmanship 
are:  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Myer  M. 
Donosky,  John  F.  Tims,  Jr., 
James  L.  Knight,  Frank  Daniels, 
K.  A.  Engel,  James  G.  Stahlman, 
John  D.  Ewing,  and  John  D. 
Wise.  Also  serving,  ex-officio, 
are  three  former  SNPA  presi¬ 
dents — Lisle  Baker.  Jr.,  George 
C.  Biggers  and  E.  B.  Stahl¬ 
man,  Jr. 

Hanson,  Gaylor  and  Biggers 
are  members  of  the  Coosa  River 
Co..’s  12-member  board. 

(List  of  stockholders — page  66) 
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Staff  Anxiously  Waits 
Toronto  Telegram  Sale 

By  Robert  L  Gowe 


“THE  Old  Lady  of  Melinda 
Street”  is  up  for  sale. 

That,  in  the  booming  metrop¬ 
olis  of  Toronto,  Canada,  means 
that  the  Toronto  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  is,  for  the  first  time  since 
its  founding  in  1876,  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  block. 

Meanwhile,  nearly  800  em¬ 
ployes  are  awaiting  with  much 
trepidation,  the  announcement 
of  the  successful  bidder  on  Nov. 
25.  Telegram  editorial  men  can 
be  seen  daily  huddling  in  the 
Toronto  Men's  Press  Club  try¬ 
ing  to  forget  the  impending  dis¬ 
solution  of  their  world. 

For  this  newspaper,  almost 
unique  in  its  unflagging  support 
of  Canada's  ties  with  Britain, 
and  in  its  innate  Conservatism — 
politically  speaking  —  has  been 
a  good  boss. 

Veterans  Apprehensive 
While  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  protect  the  employes’ 
interests  in  the  terms  of  the 
sale  (E&P,  Nov.  13,  p.  27),  many 
veteran  newspapermen  with  25 
to  50  years  on  the  “Tely”  feel 
that  their  newsroom  days  at  Bay 
and  Melinda  Streets  are  num¬ 
bered. 

The  Telegram,  as  much  a  part 
of  the  local  scene  as  the  City 
Hall,  has  not  achieved  the  fame 
of  its  competitor,  the  Daily  Star, 
beyond  the  city  borders.  The 
more  restrained  news  policy  of 
the  Telegram  is  in  the  same  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  the  Star,  as  its 
old  red  brick  building  is  to  the 
Star’s  skyscraper  plant. 

But  while  running  consider¬ 
ably  behind  the  Star’s  circula¬ 
tion,  the  Telegram  has  a  hard 
core  of  loyal  readers  who  would 
buy  the  paper  if  it  came  out 
with  blank  pages. 

Homes  Mortgaged 
The  employes  themselves  have 
mortgaged  their  homes,  sold 
bonds  and  in  an  unofficial  mass 
effort  raised  about  $500,000  with 
the  hope  of  buying  the  paper 
and  making  it  a  co-operative  on 
the  model  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  It  is  not  thought  they 
stand  much  chance  of  buying  it. 
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as  the  terms  of  the  sale  require 
the  full  amount  of  the  purchase 
price  to  be  paid  by  Jan.  20. 
1949.  They  may  not  even  put 
in  a  bid. 

While  yielding  to  most  of  the 
necessities  of  modern  journal¬ 
ism,  the  paper’s  policy  has  never 
wavered  in  one  iota  from  the 
precepts  of  its  founder,  John 
Ross  Robertson,  who  died  in 
1918. 

While  the  tiny  Union  Jacks 
that  separated  the  flaming  edi¬ 
torials  of  its  most  famous  editor, 
the  late  J.  R.  ("Blackjack”) 
Robinson  have  disappeared,  the 
Union  Jack  flies  every  day  from 
the  upper  lefthand  corner  of  the 
front-page  masthead. 

Its  strong  Imperialist  policy 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  editor,  C.  O.  Knowles.  And 
while  nominally  independent  in 
politics,  election  campaigns  will 
invariably  find  it  aligned  solidly 
with  the  Conservative  party  in 
both  the  province  ( Ontario )  and 
in  the  Federal  domain. 

The  Tely  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  Conservative  paper  in 
a  city  where  the  Conservatives 
— Tories,  to  some — are  in  the 
vast  majority.  It  is  a  continu¬ 
ally  vocal  advocate  of  the  closest 
ties  with  Britain  in  a  city  where 
the  population  is  mostly  of 
British  stock.  It  sees  no  reason 
for  a  Canadian  flag  while  the 
Union  Jack  still  waves  over  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  hotly 
Protestant  and  looks  with  much 
disdain  on  any  attempts  at  bi¬ 
lingualism. 

While  gradually  assuming 
over  the  years  a  modern  dress, 
it  sometimes  looks  as  if  it  didn’t 
fit.  For  it  still  retains  some  of 
the  characteristics — and  the 
characters — that  brought  it  the 
half-affectionate  cognomen  of 
"The  Old  Lady  of  Melinda 
Street.” 

Sale  Provided  by  Will 

It  took  many  years  to  get  the 
classified  advertisements  —  still 
one  of  its  greatest  sources  of 
revenue — off  the  front  page. 
It  lost  circulation  when  the  Star 
eagerly  went  after  comic  strips. 
For  Mr.  Robertson  had  a  violent 
antipathy  to  this  form  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  while  he  was  alive 
refused  any  white  space  to  it. 

The  Tely  now  publishes  two 
full  pages  of  comics  every  day, 
and  four  pages  on  Saturday. 

The  Telegram  is  on  the  block 
now  because  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Robertson’s  will  provided  the 
paper  could  not  be  sold  until 
the  death  of  his  widow.  She 
died  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  at 
the  age  of  82. 

In  fact,  Toronto  has  three 
lively  newspapers.  The  third 
paper,  the  morning  Globe  and 
Mail,  is  an  amalgamation  of  the 
old  "Toronto  Globe — long  a  pow¬ 
er  in  Canadian  journalism — and 
the  Mail  and  Empire,  a  news¬ 
paper  whose  disappearance 
brought  the  same  sort  of  sad  re¬ 
action  to  Toronto  newspapermen 
as  the  passing  of  the  New  York 


World  did  to  Manhattan  re¬ 
porters. 

Always  a  big  money-maker, 
with  prewar  editions  sometimes 
running  up  to  60  pages,  the 
Telegram,  because  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  attempt  to  conserve  white 
paper,  averages  38  to  48  pages. 

'There  will  be  little  surprise 
if  the  owner  should  turn  out  to 
be  Cieorge  McCullagh,  the  en¬ 
terprising  publisher  who  in¬ 
duced  the  mining  multi-million¬ 
aire,  W.  H.  Wright,  to  buy  and 
merge  the  two  morning  papers. 
Mr.  McCullagh  is  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
and  he  has  had  his  own  ideas 
for  a  long  time  about  the  Tely 
and  what  could  be  done  to  make 
it  a  more  aggressive  competitor 
of  the  Star. 

a 

'No  More  Gallup', 

Says  Chicago  News 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  is  discontinuing  publica¬ 
tion  of  Gallup  polls,  it  an¬ 
nounced  to  its  readers  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  published  Nov.  16.  The 
News  stated; 

'  No  doubt  business  concerns 
and  other  market  researchers 
will  continue  to  find  the  opinion 
polls  useful.  No  harm  can  come 
from  the  possibility  of  error  in 
reporting  a  public  preference  for 
white  wrappers  over  green,  or 
geranium  soap  in  oval  bars 
over  nutmeg  in  square  bars. 

"But  on  matters  of  public  pol¬ 
icy,  the  consequences  of  mis¬ 
takes  are  more  serious.  .  .  .  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  shall  not  ask  our 
readers  to  place  in  the  poll  tech¬ 
nique  a  confidence  which  we 
ourselves  no  longer  feel.” 

■ 

Murray  Davis  Gets 
Silurians'  Award 

Murray  Davis,  New  York 
World-Telegram  reporter,  will 
receive  the  Silurian  Award  for 
1948  at  the  50th  semi-annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Silurians,  Nov.  29,  at 
New  York  Athletic  Club. 

The  Award  Committee  head¬ 
ed  by  William  A.  Orr  singled 
out  Davis’  series  in  which  he  or¬ 
ganized  and  conducted  a  letter¬ 
writing  campaign  from  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  Italian  origin  to  relatives 
and  friends  in  Italy  urging  them 
to  vote  anti-Communist. 

Honorable  mention  was  given 
to  Les  ie  Gould,  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  -  American  financial  editor, 
for  a  series  demanding  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Marriner  S.  Eccles  as 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board;  and  to  Paul  Phelan, 
New  York  Sun,  for  stories  on 
bus  discourtesy. 


Detroit  News 
Gets  Top  Award 
For  Realty  Page 

First  prize  for  the  best  real 
estate  pages  in  America  in  ito 
was  awarded  to  Ernest  A.  ^un,.  I 
garth,  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Newt  br  I 
the  National  Association  of  ^  I 
Estate  Editors  at  its  conventinn  * 
in  New  York,  Nov.  16.  Bau^t 
garth  was  also  elected  president  I 
succeeding  James  K.  Chandler  I 
Cleveland  ( O. )  Press,  who  was  * 
appointed  editor  of  Realty  Edj. 
tor,  the  association’s  journal 

Second  prize  for  realty  pages 
went  to  the  New  York  Sun.  Gar 
rett  Winter,  its  real  estate  editor 
was  named  vicepresident. 

First  prize  in  cities  between 
100,000  and  500,000  population 
went  to  John  Denson,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  and  second  prize 
went  to  John  W.  Kempson. 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  who  was 
also  named  chairman  of  the  past 
presidents  council. 

First  in  cities  under  100,000 
Dopulation  went  to  E.  B.  Duno 
kel,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Cla- 
zette,  and  second  went  to  Miss 
Naomi  Doebel.  Cedar  Rapidi 
( la. )  Gazette.  The  prizes  were 
given  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

Conrad  P.  Harness,  Wasliinj- 
ton  ( D.  C. )  Post,  won  a  first  for 
the  best  real  estate  news  feature 
His  story  was,  “Where  Does 
Your  Dollar  Go  When  You  Bu; 
a  New  Home?”  He  had  a  build¬ 
er  who  constructed  pre-war  and 
post-war  houses  help  him  com¬ 
pare  the  differences  in  costs  on 
each  item,  showing  graphically 
'he  causes  for  the  increases 
Harness  was  elected  secretary. 

Honorable  mention  for  a  fea¬ 
ture  went  to  Chandler,  the  retir 
ing  president. 

The  editors  passed  a  resolution 
opposing  phony  by-lines,  such  as 
"A.  BuiWer,”  and  other  pseu¬ 
donyms  that  mislead  the  reader 

Other  officers  elected  by 
NAREE  included  Col.  H.  H.  Bun 
dick,  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free  Preu. 
chairman  of  the  trustees:  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Manly,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  treasurer,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  trustees,  Virgil  G.  Baker. 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispotch. 
William  M.  Glenn,  Miami  Beach 
(Fla.)  Sun-Star;  A.  P.  Rouse 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Recover. 
Stephen  G.  Thompson,  Nctciork 
Herald  Tribune;  William  Morri¬ 
son,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Pctts 
and  Henry  C.  Dennis,  Detroi: 
(Mich.)  Times. 


Eisenhower  s 


Wistahe 


“I  BELIEVE  that  the  proper  attitude  of  the  commander  tow^ 
representatives  of  the  press  was  to  regard  them  as  quasi 
officers,  to  recognize  their  mission  in  the  war,  and  to  assist  them 
in  carrying  it  out.  Normally,  the  only  justifiable  excuse  for  car 
sorship  is  the  necessity  to  withhold  valuable  information  that  the 
enemy  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 

“During  the  war,  I  personally  violated  this  general  riw  w 
imposing  temporary  political  censorship  in  North  Africa,  and  n 
withholding  advance  notice  of  the  eventual  command  arra^f 
ments  in  Normandy.  Though  my  reasons  on  both  u^caaom 
seemed  valid  to  me,  I  never  failed  to  regret  what  later 
be  a  mistake.” — Gen,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  his  “Crusaat  •* 
Europe.” 
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Chicago  Dailies  Round  Out 
First  Year  of  ITU  Strike 


New  Methods  Ahead  as  Papers 
Improve  Printerless  Process 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

CHICAGO  —  The  year-long  President  Randolph  and  the  lo- 
^wspaper  printers’  strike  cal  scale  committee  that  the 
(M>re  continues  with  no  imme-  union’s  closed  shop  quarrel  was 
ne  ,  .  mu-  /-u:  — not  with  the  publishers  but  with 


ia'te  end  in  sight.  The  Chicago 
oublishers  see  no  reason  for 
changing  their  united  policy 
with  regard  to  major  issues  in 
dispute.  ,  . 

Meanwhile,  the  strike  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Local  16  of  International 
Tvooeraphical  Union  which  be- 
Jn  a  year  ago  Nov.  24  has 
Bade  this  city  the  main  testing 
pound  for  substitute  typesetting 
methods  and  other  develop¬ 
ments  which  may  well  usher  in 
new  printing  techniques. 

Five  major  Chicago  dailies 
and  the  Hammond  ( Ind. )  Times, 
with  the  aid  of  other  craft 
anions  not  affected  by  the 
strike,  have  continued  to  get 
out  their  customary  editions 
without  printers.  "They  have 
developed  techniques  that  by¬ 
pass  the  hot  metal  system. 

T-H  Issues  Over-Emphasized 

Elbert  M.  Antrim,  Chicago 
Tribune  business  manager  and 
president  of  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
Taft-Hartley  issues  involved  in 
die  controversy  with  ITU  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodruff  Randolph  seem 
to  have  overshadowed  the  many 
other  equally  important  matters 
still  in  dispute. 

The  Chicago  strike  was  in¬ 
itiated  mainly  as  a  result  of  the 
ITU’s  no-contract  policy  which 
included  the  closed  shop,  or 
union  security  issue.  Publish¬ 
ers  have  insisted  from  the  start 
that  a  wage  increase  was  not 
the  major  issue.  They  contend 
the  union  is  holding  out  for  se¬ 
curity  provisions  which  violate 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  The  union 
won’t  accept  the  publishers’ 
offer  of  a  “union  shop”  ( under 
which  workers  must  join  the 
anion,  if  it  qualifies  for  an 
NLRB  election,  30  days  after 
being  employed ) . 

“Whije  Itendolph’s  maneuvers 
to  maintain  an  illegal  closed 
shop  are  responsible  for  this 
over-emphasis  of  Taft-Hartley 
JMues.  there  remains  a  score 
of  unresolved,  important  con- 
trMtual  points  of  diflference.” 
s^  Antrim,  “such  as  refusal  to 
arbitrate  union  laws  affecting 
the  contract,  jurisdiction,  pri- 
onty  on  shifts,  bogus,  etc.  There 
has  Iwen  little,  if  any,  negotia¬ 
tion  in  recent  months  on  the 
ewnomic  question  of  hours  and 
fates  of  pay. 

^blifhert  Maintain  Position 
start  of  ne- 
Jwations  with  the  printers  a 
^  ago  last  summer  the  pub- 

“Ws  made  it  very  plain  to 
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the  Taft-Hartley  law,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  repeatedly  told 
them  that  if  and  when  the  law 
were  changed  to  permit  a  closed 
shop  we  would  go  along  with 
them  on  that  basis,  but  that  we 
would  not  be  a  party  to  an  eva- 
.sion  or  violation  of  the  law.  We 
still  maintain  that  position. 

“The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
ITU  refuses  to  qualify  for  a 
union  shop  by  filing  non-Com- 
munist  affidavits  with  the  Labor 
Board  there  is  only  one  kind  of 
shop  they  can  legally  have — an 
open  shop.  It  is  just  as  simple 
as  that. 

“In  their  efforts  to  circum¬ 
vent  the  law,  the  union,  under 
the  phony  excuse  of  maintaining 
workers’  competency,  has  pro¬ 


union.  (E  &  P,  October  16,  p.  7). 

President  Truman  has  called 
for  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  ITU  President  Randolph 
said  after  Truman’s  election  that 
his  union’s  “suffering”  from 
Taft-Hartley  “should  soon  be  at 
an  end.  .  .  .  We  hope  the  new 
Congress  will  act  quickly  to 
remove  the  shackles  of  that 
law.” 

New  inventions  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  printing  are  on  the  eve 
of  announcement,  it  is  claimed, 
many  of  which  have  been  ac¬ 
celerated  because  of  Chicago 
newspapers’  experience  in  turn¬ 
ing  out  an  acceptable  product 
without  typesetters.  Chicago 
emergency  methods  have  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  point  of  becoming 
permanent,  with  refinements  to 
come. 

New  Methods  Studied 

The  two  principal  bottlenecks 
concerned  with  the  Chicago  op¬ 
eration.  namely  the  production 
of  justified  copy  and  the  en¬ 
graving  process,  are  being  stud¬ 
ied  carefully  and  a  great  deal 
of  work  is  being  done  by  sev¬ 
eral  groups  to  overcome  these 
difficulties. 

Photographic  composition  of 


pos^  to  Chicago  publishers  an  justified  copy,  as  presently  con- 
ambiguous  hiring  provision  -  -  -  -  — 

filled  with  double  talk  language 
which  on  its  face  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  legality,  but  which 
in  application  would  result  in 
discrimination  against  a  non 
union  applicant  for  a  job. 

“Under  Randolph’s  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  local  situation,  meet¬ 
ing  of  minds  on  this  important 
point  up  to  now  has  been  hope¬ 
less.”  concluded  Antrim. 

Negotiations  have  been  re¬ 
sumed  in  the  light  of  Federal 
Judge  Swygert’s  contempt  de¬ 
cree  against  ITU.  Settlement 
of  the  strike  on  the  basis  of  the 
New  York  City  Publishers’  con¬ 
tract  covering  jurisdiction,  em¬ 
ployment.  competency  and  ap¬ 
prentice  training  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  typographical 


ceived  in  the  Intertype  Foto- 
setter,  is  being  studied  by  sev¬ 
eral  groups,  two  of  whom  have 
demonstrable  models  soon  to  be 
available.  The  problem  of  rapid 
etching  by  chemical  and  me¬ 
chanical  processes  is  being  stud¬ 
ied  by  at  least  four  groups  and 
it  is  hoped  that  some  practical 
solution  to  this  problem  will  be 
made  available  sometime  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Chicago  strike  has  given 
impetus  to  the  introduction  and 
development  of  the  proportional 
spacing  Vari-typer.  Justifier 
Sales  Corporation  has  recently 
announced  a  justifier  which  'can 
be  attached  directly  to  the  IBM 
proportional  spacing  typewriter 
to  produce  justified  copy.  Fair- 
child  Camera  &  Instrument  Cor- 


IllinoU'  governor-elect,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  a  director  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  saw  the  Chicago  “cold  type"  system  in 
operation  on  Election  Night  when  he  went  to  the  Herald-American 
plant.  He  is  pictured,  center,  with  Henry  Bedel  left,  and  Morris 
Noidel,  right,  city  circulation  manager. 
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New  Jargon 

The  printers'  strike  (Opera¬ 
tion  Muskox)  has  added  to  the 
journalistic  jargon: 

Monster — an  Addressograph 
machine  which  transfers  late 
bulletins  to  soft  metal  plates. 
Also  a  verb  or  adjective. 

Tin  Can — Synonym  for  mons¬ 
ter. 

Tin  Type — Addressograph 
plate. 

Toaster — Machine  for  "fry¬ 
ing"  tin  type. 

Ice  Box — Page  form  contain¬ 
ing  only  metal  column  rules. 


poration’s  Lithotype  machine, 
which  uses  monotype  characters, 
mounted  on  a  ring,  provides 
printers’  type  for  producing 
justified  copy. 

Likened  to  Atom  Bomb 

■‘The  situation  is  comparable 
to  the  atom  bomb  development,” 
one  newspaper  business  man¬ 
ager  remarked  to  E&P.  “It  took 
scientists  years  and  years  to 
develop  the  atomic  principles, 
but  suddenly  the  atom  bomb 
became  an  actuality.  So  it  is 
with  the  printing  industry, 
which  has  for  years  been  work¬ 
ing  on  new  developments  that 
are  now  about  to  become  re¬ 
alities.” 

He  pointed  out  that  publish¬ 
ers.  generally,  are  seeking 
cheaper  and  better  methods  of 
printing  their  newspapers  in 
the  face  of  mounting  costs.  The 
Chicago  printers’  strike  has 
opened  the  publishers’  eyes,  he 
said,  to  fHJSsibilities  of  new 
methods  of  editing  and  printing. 

From  the  start,  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  demonstrated  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  publish  papers  by  means 
of  the  photo  engraving  process. 
Their  ability  to  continue  pub¬ 
lishing  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  other  crafts,  in¬ 
cluding  engravers,  stereotypers, 
pressmen  and  mailers  remained 
at  work  under  their  contracts 
with  the  publishers. 

Chicago  Methods  Perfected 

Substitute  typesetting  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  perfected  by  Chi¬ 
cago  dailies.  Faces  of  type  on 
typewriters  and  Vari-typers 
have  been  developed  to  simulate 
regular  type.  Extension  of  the 
so-called  Chicago  operation  to 
other  publications  where  pro¬ 
duction  time  is  not  paramount  is 
already  under  way.  One  no¬ 
table  experiment  is  the  Yale 
Daily  News,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  the  college  newspaper 
has  a  completely  new  printing 
process — a  combination  of  vari- 
type-photo  offset  process.  (E&P, 
Sept.  18,  p.  12). 

The  Chicago  strike  has  also 
taught  editors  some  lessons 
which  may  be  here  to  stay,  such 
as  bigger  type  that’s  easier  to 
read,  more  white  space,  more 
concise  writing,  fewer  changes 
between  editions,  and  ability  to 
hold  reader  interest  with  stories 
not  dependent  upon  today’s  spot 
news.  “Economy  of  iwords  has 
been  our  greatest  lesson.”  de¬ 
clared  one  editor. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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APME  to  Widen  Its  Scope 
For  Members  on  Small  Dailies 


mittee  for  the  1949  convention  niittees  for  1949. 
include  as  many  names  from  the  Board  of  Directors 

sn^ller  newspapers  as  possible.  Elected  to  the  board  of  direc- 
The  new  president,  William  P.  tors  were:  For  one  year — Bar- 


Plan  Representation  on  Board, 

More  Participation  in  Program  Washington  Report 

Discussing  the  Washington  Re- 

_  r»  1  .  TT  T>  port  at  the  Thursday  afternoon 

By  Robert  U.  Brown  session,  the  talk  turned  to  elec¬ 

tion  results  and  coverage.  Rel- 

CHICAGO  —  The  newly-elected  er  board  between  full  scale  man  Morin,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
board  of  directors  of  theAsso-  meetings,  includes  the  four  offi-  ington  Bureau,  stated  that  ‘on 
dated  Press  Managing  Editors  cers  and  retiring  chairman;  R.  H.  the  basis  of  expectations”  Dewey 
Association  which  met  during  McCaw,  New  York  Tijnes,'  L.  R.  “was  the  story  until  11  or  12 
the  closing  session  of  the  an-  Blanchard.  Gannett  Newspapers;  o  clock  Tuesday  night  when  it 
nual  meetin^  here  Nov  12  de-  Stoutler,  RounoJee  (Va.)  then  became  a  Truman  story, 

cided  that  the  boards  greatest  World-News  and  Kent  Cooper.  W’illiam  L.  Beale.  Jr..  AP 
weakness  lies  in  the  lack  of  executive  director  of  AP.  This  news  editor  in  Washington,  said 
renresentation  from  sma  1  dailies  committee  will  meet  soon  to  se-  that  historically  early  returns 
an^urged  the  nomi^^^^^^^^  lect  the  continuing  study  com-  had  always,  been  argely  Demo- 

mittee  for  the  1949  convention  mittees  for  1949.  cratic  coming  from  industrial 

include  as  many  names  from  the  Board  of  Directors  areas  and  th.at  , 

smaller  newspapers  as  possible.  Elect»-d  to  the  boa-d  of  direc-  fail 

The  new  nresident  William  P  .  i-ieciea  lo  tne  ooa.a  oi  airec  ,.;(Yertd  the  same  human  fail- 

Steven  ^ffnSolis  For  one  year-Bar-  he  sa'd.  reporting  on  his 

splIk?A<r  for  ?h^  board  om-  'n  V'  ^^ertner.  ^frorts  late  Tuesday  eve- 

speaKin„  tor  tne  board  out  Detroit  Times;  W.  Marvin  Me-  hp  nhecked  new’snaners 

he  cominTvrar'’ wKSa^s  Sun-Times;  ‘n  "ver  the  country  then  trying 

me  coming  year  witn  empnasis  Macleai.  Patterson.  Baltimore  nn-the-scenes  estimate 

on  setting  more  mernber.s  from  Sunpapers;  Carl  Saunders.  Jack-  the  election  was  going 

srnall  dailies  and  giving  them  a  son  (  Mich,  i  Citizen  -  Patriot;  ^ocaU^  but  he  ^scarded  thi  ma- 
wider  share  in  the  program  of  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick.  Atlanta  Jour-  S^rinconclusfvr 
t^he  meetings.  He  said  the  board  nal;  and  Donald  J.  Ster.ing.  i  R  Wiecinl  Washington 
had  decided  in  the  future  there  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  For  n^Dorted  hT  did  the  same 

t&  betwe^i^  AP^E'^coSuYng  years -Steven  McCaw.  f^ing  a^fd  V  was  a  good  thing 

uon  oeiween  At'ivit,  continuing  George  Healy.  Jr..  New  Orleans  fv-rpw  nwav  his  findings 

study  committees  and  the  43  Times-Picayine;  Norman  E.  wii^ins  found  all 

state  or  regional  study  groups;  Isaacs,  St.  Louis  Star -Times;  S  Tutsdars  HI  com 

at  future  meetings  there  should  w.  R.  V/alton.  South  Bend  Trib-  v?nJld^^ewIv  was  “in  ”  "If  vve 

be  a  program  for  the  single  wire  une;  Kenneth  MacDonald.  Des  Yrr^anvthirJg  from  this  elec- 

member  papers.  Moines  Reaister  &  Tribune- Paid  cacnM  auyiUing  irom  inis  eiec 

_  .  ^  u*  if i''®' “  i  rioune,  i-aui  ^gg  to  anticipate  a 

Committee  on  Radio  »•  Deland.  Christian  Science  ^^te  ”  he  said.  "We  were  all 

APME  projects  for  the  year.  w  a  r  d  E.  Lind^y.  oversold  on  our  own  anticipa- 

Mr.  Steven  said,  will  include  a  ^^*1“**^,.*  tocy  hunches.”  He  asked  for  a 

committee  on  the  competitive  yMrs  Hills,  Bmnchard.  resolution  requesting  the  AP  in 

aspects  of  radio  as  a  threat  to  ,  ^^9  .^^mes  S.  Pone,  jjjg  r^o^t  election  to  broadcast 

the  loyalty  of  AP  member  pa-  Courier- Jour  nal;  Wal-  hourly  messages  that  it  is  never 

pers  (see  story  page  9);  a  Jourrwl;  over  until  the  'ast  vote  is  in. 

study  of  explanatory  or  inter-  Sd'*  Hotchki^  Los  Election  Coverage 

Z  ll  o7  Ken, "copper  “  David  Patten.  Proeideno. 

no'ogical  develonments  nartipn  ®  member  of  the  board  ex-oflficio  Jour  nal- Bulletin,  appealed  for  a 

"arw  m  newrnhoTov^^^^^^  ^"der  the  by-laws.  service  to  “tell  us  what  is  hap- 

The  imnnrfannp^  board  announced  the  1949  pening.  not  what  is  going  to  hap- 

dailifi  in  the  Convention  wilt  be  held  late  in  pen.”  Ed  Ray,  Tampa  Times. 

the  need  for  u,'id^er  renr°”  October  in  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  bought  the  e'ection  had  done 

tiYn  oY^thYboarY  waY  reenY’  ^he  invitation  of  a  goed  job  of  “bringing  newspa- 

nized  in  a  formll  resolutfon  Star-Telegram  permen  back  to  writing  what 

adopted  by  the  convention.  A  -  -  -  -  - 

second  resolution  commended 
the  AP  executives  and  man¬ 
agement  for  their  attempts  to 
improve  readability  and  asked 
that  this  effort  continue.  An¬ 
other  resolution  requested  all 
AP  offices  and  bureaus  keep  rec¬ 
ords  o^  both  newspaper  and 
radio  members’  participation  in 
the  news  report. 

Mr.  Steven  succeeded  Stanley 
Barnett.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Under  the  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  which  were  aoproved  at  the 
opening  session  the  titular  head 
of  APME  will  be  “president”  in¬ 
stead  of  “chairman”  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  (The  1947  meeting  in  De¬ 
troit  adopted  the  organization’s 
first  constitution. ) 

The  Board  a'so  elected  Lee ; 

Hills.  Miami  Herald,  and  head 
of  this  year's  continuing  study 
committees,  as  vice-president; 

James  R.  Record.  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  secretary;  Her¬ 
bert  Corn.  Washington  Star,  « 

treasurer.  “Big  Three '  at  APME  meeting,  left  to  right:  Stanley  T.  Barnett,  retir- 

An  executive  committee,  to  chairman;  William  P.  Steven,  president;  and  Lee  Hills,  vice¬ 
conduct  the  business  of  the  larg-  president. 


Sex  in  the  News 

t  In  the  APME  discussion  oi 

•  B  •  readability.  Dr.  Rudoli  Floidi 

stated  there  should  be  moti 
1^  human  interest  in  ioroigg 

news.  One  editor  inquiitj 

extended  through  how  human  interest  mighi 

have  been  woven  into  the  D. 
ngton  Report  story  of  the  Allied  load- 

the  Washington  Re-  ,  .  p,__„ 

Thursday  afternoon  France. 

;alk  turned  to  elec-  Bob  Paine,  Memphis  Com- 

and  coverage.  Rel-  mercial  Appeal,  suggested 

chief  of  the  Wash-  „  „. 

,u.  stated  that  “on  ^en.  Eisenhower  could  hor, 

xpectations”  Dewey  taken  care  of  that  and  put  o 

ry  ’  until  11  or  12  I'tile  sex  into  the  news  ilk, 

iay  night  when  it  i  ,  j  n  .  i 

a  Truman  story.  had  selected  Brest  for  the 

,.  Beale,  Jr.,  AP  landing  instead  of  Normandy. 

n  Washington,  said - L 

ally  early  returns  has  happened.” 
leen  argely  Denao-  Lloyd  Felmly,  Newark  Nm 
g  from  industrial  reported  the  AP  statistical 
it  stories  had  been  fables,  when  analyzed  mathe- 
it.  All  editors  ;.?d  maticaliy  between  one  and  three 
same  human  fail-  a.m.  after  the  election,  showed 
.  reporting  on  his  Dewey  could  not  win.  Project- 
late  Tuesday  eve-  ing  the  figures,  he  said,  his  office 
lecked  newspapers  ligured  Dewey  was  not  picking 
country  then  trying  ^>3  votes  fast  enough  to  over 
the-scenes  estimate  Truman  in  the  remaining 

election  was  going  districts 

J  discarded  the  ma-  Coleman  Harwell.  NashviUi 
inclusive  Tennessean,  said  he  would  not 

ggins.  Washington  the  meeting  to  give  the  AP 

i  he  did  the  same  management  the  impression  that 
;  was  a  good  thing  editors  only  wanted  straight  fig- 
away  his  findings.  ures  from  now  on.  “Certainly 
®^*J9,^®  "®  let's  put  the  facts  first  and  inter 
;  Tuesday  still  con-  pretation  second"  The  misto 
ir  was  If)  If  we  ^g  made  this  time  was  in  re- 
iing  from  this  elec-  versing  this  procedure,  he  said 
9?^  to  anticipate  a  Kent  Cooner  commented  he 
id.  We  were  all  ^ygg  considering  asking  Alan 
our  own  ^ticipa-  Could.  AP  executive  editor,  to 
He  asked  for  a  arrange  in  subsequent  elections 
questing  the  AP  in  jg  message  members,  not  for 
■ction  to  broadcast  publication,  on  comparative 
ges  that  it  IS  never  vgtgg  (1948-1952)  in  50  sample 
e  ;ast  vote  is  in.  precincts  in  key  places.  He 
an  Coverage  thought  this  might  be  done  for  a 

1 1  e  n  Providence  selected  number  of  spots  so 
din,  appealed  for  a  mernber.s  could  do  their  own 
3II  us  what  is  hap-  interpreting.  „  .  .  . 

hat  is  going  to  hap-  Alan  Gould  reported  it  had 
ay,  Tampa  Times.  b®en  impossible  to  get  anything 
e'ection  had  done  conclusive  from  any  place  elec- 
:  “bringing  newsoa-  Hon  night  and  thought  perhaps 
to  writing  what  AP  had  made  a  mistake  in  not 
renorting  to  members  that  what 

-  it  had  was  inconc’usive. 

Readability  Study 
Discussing  the  readability  of 
AP  reports.  Dr.  Rudolf  Flesch 
said  in  10  months  AP  leads  had 
become  19%  shorter,  sentences 
21/;  snorter,  and  stories  as  1 
whole  14%  shorter.  He  compli¬ 
mented  the  whole  AP  staff  to 
its  efforts  but  said  there  still  is 
not  enough  human  interest  in 
the  foreign  report.  Dr.  Fleseh 
said  there  has  been  a  wkteniU 
gap  between  the  reading  w 
pacity  and  the  limitations  of  tt* 
average  citizen  on  one  hand 
the  complexity  of  the  news  itw 
on  the  other.  He  felt  that  radio 
news  writing,  although  it  a 
written  for  the  ear  instead  « 
the  eye,  is  more  pungent  Md 
understandable  and  may  w 
serve  as  a  model  for  newspW® 
writing 

R.  L.  McGrath.  Seattle 
asked  if  there  is  any  evid^ 
that  readership  increases  wm 
ley  T.  Barnett,  rehr-  readability.  Dr.  Flesch  repw 
nd  Lee  Hille,  vice-  that  “just  for  fun”  he  had  tw® 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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--  -  J _  o*'  the  AP  radio  wire  be-  broadcast  through  the  AP  radio 

^  lA#  S  Cl  ■  Clf!T^ll*  the  members’  newspapers  wire  before  their  newspapers 

W  W  0  VA  X  VAW  LV^X  are  printed,  and  in  view  of  the  are  printed. 

M  •  -  •  number  of  publishers  and  edi-  “4.  That  this  new  radio  com- 

Q  ^^1 1*T1  T1  tors  who  already  are  holding  up  mitlee  be  further  instructed  to 

I|1  A* «  ^  WlX  LXwX^^vL  LXwXX  their  local  news  from  the  AP  work  out  with  the  AP  manage- 

"  until  their  papers  are  printed,  ment  a  plan  whereby  all  radio 

CHICAGO  — Following  an-  its  own  news  and  four  said  radio  and  in  view  of  the  danger  to  the  stations  using  the  AP  radio  wire 

Muncement  by  Kent  Cooper,  should  provide  same  quantity  cooperative  from  this  would  conclude  each  broadcast 

iP  executive  director,  of  the  of  news  as  newspapers.  Eighteen  ^^s^tisfaction  among  a  consid-  of  AP  news  with  the  following 

<250000  campaign  to  re-educate  thought  radio  news  whets  read*  ©rable  segment  of  AP  members  statement  or  one  embodying  the 

iP  members  on  the  value  of  er’s  appetite.  present  radio  policy  same  idea:  This  news  is  from 

5».ir  loyalty  in  sharing  news  pj:. _ u  j  within  the  AP,  and  keeping  in  the  wires  of  the  AP,  a  coopera- 


rtTi-ir  loyalty  in  sharing  news  pjj, n  -.,,  u  j  witmn  tne  AP,  and  keeping  in  the  wires  of  the  AP,  a  coopera- 

within  the  cooperative  press  as-  Editors  Disturbed  mind  the  fact  that  the  AP,  now  tive  news-gathering  enterprise 

^iation,  the  Associated  Press  “Your  committee’s  poll  indi-  supplying  some  960  radio  sta-  of  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 

^aging  Editors  Association  cated  that  many  publishers  and  tions  with  the  world’s  news,  is  tions;  for  further  details,  read 

h*aid*a  detailed  analysis  of  the  editors  are  disturbed  over  three  in  the  radio  business  to  stay,  your  AP  newspaper.’ 

^io  problem  as  it  affects  mem-  points.  These  are:  your  committee  hereby  recom-  “5.  That,  in  view  of  the  fact 

bership  participation  from  V.  M.  “1.  Protection  of  newspaper  "^ends:  that  the  AP  is  the  world’s  great- 

Newton,  Jr.,  Tampa  Tribune,  members’  exclusive  news.  ‘1-  the  APME  go  on  rec-  est  news  service  only  because  of 

chairman  of  the  continuing  “2.  Newspaper  assessments  vs  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  news  gathered  and  furnished 

study  committee  in  this  field.  radio  assessments.  the  right  of  an  editor,  as  recog-  by  the  AP  newspaper  members. 

Quoting  the  AP  by-law  that  “3.  Radio’s  part  in  furnishing  o*zed  in  the  AP  by-laws,  to  the  APME  respectfully  request 

members  furnish  local  news  to  news  to  the  AP.’’  maintain  exclusively  in  his  ter-  the  board  of  directors  of  the  AP 

the  AP  and  that  no  news  so  fur-  According  to  Alan  Gould,  AP  ritory  on  local  stories  ‘origi-  to  re-examine  the  AP’s  system 

nished  will  be  distributed  to  any  executive  editor,  400  of  the  960  nated  through  deliberate  and  of  charges  for  news  to  radio 

other  member  within  that  dis-  radio  stations  now  served  supply  individual  enterprise.’  stations  with  the  purpose  of 

trict,  the  report  stated:  thg  ji^p  ^jjjj  news.  “AP  is  get-  That  the  APME  create  a  bringing  those  radio  rates  more 

One  in  Five  Delay  News  ting  an  increasing  and  substan-  Permanent  continuing  study  on  parity  with  AP  newspaper 


trict,  the  report  stated:  thg  ^jjjj  news.  “AP  is  get-  That  the  APME  create  a  bringing  those  radio  rates  more 

One  in  Five  Delay  News  ting  an  increasing  and  substan-  Permanent  continuing  study  on  parity  with  AP  newspaper 

•Your  committee  found  one  tial  volume  of  local  news  from  committee  on  radio  to  examine  assessments  and  of  putting  an 

in  irof  tS  who  answe?^  radio  members,’’  he  said,  with  ‘he  questiori  .  .  with  the  pur-  end  to  he  AP’s  apparent  pre- 

L  ^ues  ionnaire  are  delaying  the  potential  almost  unlimited.  Po^e  of  protecting  the  rights  of  sent  policy  of  meeting  news 

imishing  their  local  news  to  Members  from  the  floor  disputed  newspaper  members  price  competition  of  inferior 

Se  AP  to  prevent  it  from  being  whether  this  news  was  reliable  3.  That,  in  view  of  the  vol-  news  services, 
but  on  the  AP’s  radio  wire,  thui  or  detailed  enough  for  news-  “"tary  working  arrangements  Recommendations  two  and 


fmiS  their  local  news  to  Members  from  the  floor  disputed  newspaper  members  price  coinpetition  of  inferior 

Se  AP  to  prevent  it  from  being  whether  this  news  was  reliable  3.  That,  in  view  of  the  vol-  news  services. 

Mt  on  the  AP’s  radio  wire,  thui  or  detailed  enough  for  news-  “"tary  working  arrangements  Recommendations  two  and 

tho  first  half  nf  thp  hv-  oaoers  already  in  force  between  AP-  three  were  adopted  by  the 

law  At  the  same  time,  the  AP  Frank  Starzel,  AP  general  niembers  and  the  AP  in  nine  APME  board  which  announc^ 

is  charged  with  furnishing  news-  manager,  replying  to  protests  pities,  this  new  radio  commit-  plans  to  create  such  a  commit- 

paper  members’  news  to  radio  from  newspapermen  in  the  mid-  be  instructed  to  draw  up  a  tee.  A  formal  res^ution  asked 

members  in  the  same  district  die  and  far  west  over  the  re-  workable  plan  to  protect  AP  AP  buieaus  and  offices  to  keep 
and  thus  violating  the  second  lease  agreement  between  press  newspaper  members  from  hav-  records  of  radio  and  newspaper 
half  of  the  by-laws.”  associations  and  radio  chains,  ‘^g  their  exclusive  local  stories  radio  participation. 

Tile  committee  sent  a  ques-  agreed  there  might  be  some  in- _ _ 

tionnaire  to  210  publishers  and  equities  in  those  areas  caused  by 

editors  selected  at  random  from  automatic  seven  o'clock  release  ^  1  Tm 

the  E  &  P  Yearbook  and  re-  time  in  New  York.  JYITlSl  fiXCcl  XTl 

ceived  156  replies.  He  explained  this  agreement  “  ^ 

One  hundred  and  five  an-  was  an  attempt  to  bring  some  m  .  ■  • 

swered  “no”  to  the  first  ques-  order  out  of  the  release  time  t  B  ^  T1  ^  T1  flT 

tion:  “Do  you  approve  of  the  chaos  that  existed  before.  "How-  Xj L^XVXXXvX  IV^X  y  XX^^L^V^X 
AP  taking  your  local  news  and  ever,  this  release  time  only  *  *  , 

putting  it  on  the  AP’s  radio  wire  affects  stories  where  the  source  Chicago— “The  future  of  news-  the  subject  of  explanatory  re¬ 
fer  broadcasting  in  your  city  M-  fails  to  control  the  release  time,”  papers  depends  on  developing  porting,”  Reston  admitted,  "enor- 
fore  your  newspaper  reaches  the  he  said.  an  adequate  means  of  explain-  mous  progress  has  been  made  in 


fore  your  newspaper  reaches  the  he  said. 


Starzel  explained  briefly  the  ing  what  is  going  on  in  the  this  field  in  10  years.” 


Thirty-two  said  they  purpose-  method  of  radio  assessments  had  world,”  James  Reston.  diplomat- 
ly  delay  local  news  to  AP  in  been  developed  over  a  period  ic  correspondent  for  the  New 
aruwer  to  question  two  which  qj  stated  he  believed  York  Times,  to  d  the  closing  ses- 


Gap  to  Be  Filled 
There  is  a  gap  to  be  filled 


they  are  as  equitable  as  can  be  fion_  of  the ^^^_sociated_ ^ Press  ‘Ston“£w."“ 


to  combat  it.  Nine  said  they  had  devised  Managing  Editors  Association.  *‘ai  iruin.  xiesion  saiu.  luu  vc 

working  agreements”  with  AP  “evisen.  ‘New*  is  becoming  more  com-  S^t  to  explain,  you  cant  mere- 

bureau.  Committee  Recommendations  com^munications  Iv  the  literal  truth  ’  He 

Thirty-nine  suggested  placing  The  com.mittee  report  con-  field  is  becoming  more  competi-  illustrated  by  citing  the  stoir  of 
‘ hold-for-release”  on  local  news-  eluded:  “In  view  of  the  fore-  tive.  The  field  of  explanatory  Vinson’s  proposed  trip  to  Stalin 
paper  stories  for  radio  release,  going,  in  which  a  representa-  reporting  is  the  only  one  in  ^nd  said  the  whole  import 
Fifteen  said  “radio  should  pay  tive  group  o:  AP  publishers  and  which  newspapers  can  excell,”  wouM  have  been  missM  if  re- 
fair  share  of  load.”  Three  editors  expressed  themselves  he  said.  “The  news  magazines  porters  had  not  explained  t^ 

thought  radio  should  credit  predominantly  against  the  AP’s  are  too  late,  and  radio  and  tele-  UN  background.  He  mentioned 

newspapers  as  source  of  stories,  present  policy  of  permitting  vision  are  too  quick.”  slso  the  President  s  announce- 

Four  thought  radio  should  get  members’  local  news  to  be  used  Confessing  he  is  “nuts  about  uient  on  Israel  made  on  his 

campaign  trip.  “Unless  you  ex¬ 
plain  them  they  don’t  make  any 
sense,”  he  said. 

Reston  attacked  “interpreta¬ 
tion  by  selection”  which  is  done 
on  the  news  desks  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  is  to  run  and  what  is 
discarded.  Editors  have  got  to 
he  more  conscious  of  it.  he  said, 
illustrating  with  an  incident 
from  Dewey’s  campaign  train. 
He  said  the  most  significant 
event  of  Dewey  s  trip  was  his 
side  trip  to  visit  Rep.  Halleck  in 
an  attempt  to  breach  the  right 
and  eft  wings  of  the  Republican 
parties  But  almost  every  paper, 
he  said,  played  this  second  to 
Deweys  Owosso  homecoming 
which  occurred  on  the  same  day 
and  was  more  colorful. 

He  also  attacked  the  liberty 

u-n.  .  taken  by  some  desk  men  in 


Committee  Recommendations 


tial  truth,  Reston  said.  “You’ve 
got  to  explain,  you  can’t  mere- 


ei  u  ,  m,  .  laxen  oy  some  aesK  men  in 

^ui*  siott,  manager  of  Chicago  Tnbune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  plays  host  to  the  ladies  during  the  changing  adjectives  in  copy 
At  Managing  Editors'  convention  in  Chicago.  Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Lee  Hills.  Mrs.  John  S.  Knight,  Mrs.  which  can  create  distortion. 

Robert  R.  McCormick,  Miss  Siott,  Mrs.  Howard  Ellis  and  Mrs.  Kent  Cooper.  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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Get  Closer  to  People, 
SDX  Meeting  Is  Told 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis.  —  With  the  own  choosing  rests  upon  one  ba- 
recent  Presidential  election  sic  right — the  right  to  know, 
serving  as  the  blackboard,  mem-  We  believe  that  this  basic  right 
bers  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  were  includes  freedom  to  speak  free- 
again  reminded  that  the  job  of  ly  upon  all  matters  without  fear, 
newspapers  is  to  tell  the  essen-  freedom  to  gather  and  dissemi- 
tial  truth  by  going  to  the  source  nate  information  and  opinion 
of  news — the  people  themselves,  without  censorship  or  suppres- 
This  fundamental  lesson  in  sion,  and  freedom  of  choice  of 
journalism  was  emphasized  re-  sources  of  information  without 
peatedly  by  speakers  who  ad-  dictation,  either  by  government 
dressed  the  29th  national  con-  or  by  private  monopoly.” 
vention  of  the  professional  jour-  Included  in  the  12  measures 
nalistic  fraternity  here  last  adopted  in  support  of  these 
week.  More  than  250  under-  fundamental  principles  was  the 
graduate  and  professional  mem-  recommendation  that  in  event 
bers  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  attend-  of  an  emergency  involving  the 
ed  and  gave  voice  to  the  national  security  a  committee 
“pwple’s  right  to  know”  in  reso-  of  working  journalists  be  ap- 
lutions  adopted.  pointed  to  act  as  a  liaison  be- 


Oiiicers  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi:  Left  to  right,  Carl  R.  Kesler,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  vicepresident  in  charge  oi  professional  affairs;  Noal 
Van  Sooy,  Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  president;  and  Luther  A. 
Huston,  New  York  Times,  retiring  president  and  chairman  oi  execo- 
tive  council. 


Self-Analysis  Helpful 

“New  Horizons  in  Journalism” 
was  the  theme  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  but  the  members  did  not 
stray  too  far  off  the  path  of 
realism  in  their  self-analysis  of 
journalism’s  strong  and  weak 
points.  They  were  told  by  Roy 
A.  Roberts.  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  and  SDX  retiring  national 
honorary  president,  that  most 
American  newspapers  guessed 
wrong  on  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  but  they  printed  news  of 
the  campaign  fairly  and  ade¬ 
quately.  (E&P.  Nov.  13.  p.  12). 

It  remained  for  James  Reston, 
New  York  Times  diplomatic 
correspondent,  to  sum  up  the 
shortcomings  of  •the  press  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  election 
at  the  closing  banquet  Saturday 
night. 

“We  broke  almost  every  basic 
rule  of  good  reporting  in  the 
campaign,”  said  Reston.  “You 
go  to  the  source  of  the  news 
and  I  don’t  think  we  went  to 
the  people.  'We  interviewed 
ourselves  and  the  politicians  and 
everybody  read  George  Gallup. 

Tripped  by  Cliches 

“If  the  Truman  election  has 
forced  us  to  question  the  ob¬ 
vious.  and  really  do  an  effective 
r^orting  job  again,  it  has  made 
a  great  contribution,”  said 
Reston,  who  declared  that 
cliches  had  tripped  up  the 
American  press  in  the  recent 
election.  He  said  he  hoped  the 
election  had  rid  the  country  of 
polls  and  poll-type  thinking. 

Such  political  cliches  as  “The 
New  Deal  is  dead,”  “Presidential 
campaigns  never  change  any¬ 
thing.”  “The  Midwest  is  safe  for 
Republicanism”  helped  to  mis¬ 
lead  reporters,  said  Reston.  He 
urged  more  explanatory  and 
background  reporting,  not  the 
old  system  of  reporting  only  the 
literal  truth,  which  he  said  was 
“far  apart  from  the  essential 
truth.” 

’The  convention  adopted  the 
report  of  the  SDX  committee 
on  Advancement  of  Freedom  of 
Information,  which  reaffirmed 
fundamental  principles; 

“That  the  whole  structure  of 
human  rights  in  a  world  of  free 
men  with  governments  of  their 
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tween  the  corresimndents  in  the 
field  and  the  military  author¬ 
ities  in  the  determination  of  cen¬ 
sorship  and  other  problems 
concerned  with  the  proper  du¬ 
ties  of  accredited  correspond¬ 
ents. 

The  convention  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  that  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  “condemn  the  brazen 
attempt  of  the  law  enforcement 
officials  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  the 
special  grand  jury  to  intimidate 
and  muzzle  the  press  through 
the  indictment  of  Theodore  C. 
Link,  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and  that 
the  fraternity  call  for  the 
prompt  adjudication  of  the 
charges  contained  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  in  order  that  the  press  be 
vindicated.” 

Three  Named  Fellows 

Three  men  were  honored  by 
being  the  first  to  be  elected 
fellows  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
They  were  Harry  J.  Grant, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Earl  Barry 
Faris,  editor-in-chief  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  and  Er¬ 
win  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  The 
committee  received  39  nomina¬ 
tions  from  chapters  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity. 

Mr.  Grant  was  honored  for 
blazing  a  new  trail  in  indus¬ 
trial  democracy  by  conceiving 
and  carrying  out  employe  own¬ 
ership  in  the  newspaper  field. 
Mr.  Faris,  a  past  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  SDX,  is  the  only  ma¬ 
jor  news  service  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  has  directed  the 
coverage  of  both  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  as  well  as 
the  peace  negotiations  and  re¬ 
conversion  problems  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  according  to  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Canham.  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News- 
naper  Editors,  was  described  by 
the  committee  as  “one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  newspaper  writers, 
editors  and  radio  commentators.” 

The  fraternity  honored  Doug¬ 
las  Southall  Freeman,  editor, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
author  and  historian,  by  electing 
him  national  honorary  president 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  convention  paid  tribute 
to  the  late  William  Allen  White, 
editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.) 


Gazette,  by  selecting  Emporia 
as  the  1949  historic  journalism 
site.  A  marker  will  be  placed 
there  next  year  with  appropri¬ 
ate  ceremonies. 

Van  Sooy  New  President 

Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Marvin, 
Iowa  State  College,  retiring 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  un¬ 
dergraduate  chapter  affairs,  was 
given  the  Wells  Memorial  Key 
for  his  outstanding  service  to 
the  fraternity  during  the  past 
two  years. 

Neal  Van  Sooy,  editor  and 
publisher.  Santa  Paula  ( Calif. ) 
Chronicle,  was  elected  president 
of  SDX.  succeeding  Luther  A. 
Huston.  Washington  bureau 
manager,  New  York  Times,  who 
becomes  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  council.  Other  officers 
chosen  were: 

Carl  R.  Kesler,  Chicago  Daily 
News  state  editor,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  professional  chap¬ 
ters;  John  M.  McClelland.  Jr., 
editor,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  undergraduate  chapters:  Rob¬ 
ert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  expansion;  Charles  C. 
Clayton,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat  editorial  writer,  sec¬ 
retary:  and  Alden  C.  Waite, 
president.  Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  treasurer. 

Executive  councillors  elected 
were  B.  C.  Jefferson.  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald  associate 
editor;  Lyle  Wilson,  Washington 
bureau  manager.  United  Press: 
Lee  Hills,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  managing  editor;  and  Floyd 
Aroan,  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

To  Dallas  in  1949 

Laurence  H.  Sloan,  Wood- 
mont.  Conn.,  was  re-elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Quill  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund.  Victor  E.  Bluedorn, 
Chicago,  was  reappointed  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  fraternity, 
and  Carl  Kesler  was  renam^ 
editor  of  the  Quill,  magazine 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Dallas.  Tex.,  was  chosen  as 
the  1949  convention  city. 

The  State  Department’s 
“Voice  of  America”  is  effectively 
counteracting  Russian  prop- 

EDITOR  <S  PUE 


aganda  efforts,  Lloyd  A.  Lehr 
bas.  director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Information,  told 
the  convention. 

“We  have  a  more  vital  duty 
than  simply  answering  and  de¬ 
bunking  Soviet  propaganda,” 
said  Lehrbas.  “We  must  beat 
Russia  to  the  punch  by  publicii- 
ing  actions  and  views  of  the 
United  States  Government  and 
the  American  people,  before  the 
minds  of  the  world’s  peoples 
have  been  muddled  by  ^viet 
misrepresentations  and  distor 
tions.” 

Two  Are  Initiated 

Lehrbas  and  William  Weekes, 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press 
Milwaukee  bureau,  were  initiat¬ 
ed  by  national  officers  at  a 
model  initiation  for  the  Mar 
quette  undergraduate  chapter, 
co-host  of  the  convention  along 
with  the  Milwaukee  profession¬ 
al  group. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  was 
host  to  the  convention  at  the 
Friday  luncheon  at  which  Rev. 
Edward  J.  O’Donnell,  S.J.,  Mar 
quette  University  president,  was 
the  speaker.  W.  N.  Thomson, 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  presided. 

Father  O’Donnell  urged  the 
reader’s  welfare  should  be  the 
primary  purpose  of  journalism, 
stating; 

“Since  journalism  is  com¬ 
munication,  the  journalist  can 
do  good  or  evil  to  his  readers 
only  by  what  he  communicates. 
If  he  lies,  he  cannot  fail  to 
harm  his  readers;  only  the  truth 
can  do  good  for  his  readers 
Freedom  of  the  press,  if  it 
means  anything,  means  freedom 
for  the  people  to  get  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.” 

Explains  Stock  Plan 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  em¬ 
ployes’  stock  ownership  p^ 
was  described  to  the  delegate 
by  J.  Donald  Ferguson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Journal,  at  the  Fn- 
day  dinner  given  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  said  in  part: 

“A  tremendous  force  for  goM 
or  evil  lies  in  the  control  « 
any  newspaper.  Employe  own¬ 
ership  and  control  should  gen¬ 
erate,  through  management,  the 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Madison  Papers  Merge 
As  Independent  Units 

lIADISON,  Wis. — Consolidation  A  d  v  e  r  t  i  sing  Department — 

of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  Louis  Heindel,  director;  John 
and  the  Capital  Times  under  Holm,  local  manager;  P.  A. 
one  publishing  company  was  an-  Cary,  classified;  E.  H.  Burgeson, 
nounced  Nov.  15.  research  director;  William  H. 

The  papers  retain  separate  Scrivner,  copy  service  director, 
identity,  and  the  Journal  soon  Circulation  Department — ^Har- 
wiU  be  a  morning  paper,  seven  ry  Cowgill,  director;  John  Can- 
days  a  week,  with  the  Capital  ny,  assistant  director. 

Times  as  a  six-day  evening  pa-  Mechanical  Departments — 
per.  The  Sunday  Times  will  be  Frank  Schillinger,  composing 
discontinued.  room  superintendent;  H.  L.  Lu- 

The  consolidated  company  is  loff,  press  superintendent;  Henry 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Abaly,  stereotyping  superinten- 
»-hich  will  hold  the  buildings,  dent. 

equipment  and  physical  prop-  Mailing  Room  —  Harry  Luck, 
erty  previously  owned  by  the  foreman  for  the  Journal;  How- 
.ieparate  publishing  companies,  ard  Thiering,  foreman  for  the 
.Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  will  Times. 

be  in  charge  of  all  circulation  Buildino  New  AddUmn 


Roy  L.  Matson 


WL:  WLi.  WaJ, 


oe  in  cnarge  or  au  circuiauon  Building  New  Addition 

and  advertising  and  mechanical  .  .  .  .  , 

production  of  both  newspapers.  ,  Arrangements  are  being  made 
,  .  „  _  ,  .  for  the  improvement  of  the 

,  Separate  News  Departments  Sunday  State  Journal  by  the 
News  and  editorial  direction  addition  of  colored  comics,  and 
of  the  papers  will  be  under  the  better  news  and  feature  services, 
supervision  of  the  old  parent  The  new  addition  to  the  Jour- 
companies  of  each  newspaper,  nal  building  will  be  completed 
Such  an  arrangement  was  pro-  next  spring.  At  that  time  the 
vided  by  contracts  between  Capital  Times  staff  will  move 
Madison  Newspapers,  the  new  into  the  remodeled  building, 
publishing  company,  and  Wis-  Basement  of  the  building  will 
consin  State  Journal  Co.  and  be  used  for  paper  storage.  The 
the  Capital  Times  Co.  The  for-  first  floor  will  be  occupied  by 
aner  is  a  Lee  Syndicate  News-  the  combined  business  offices, 
paper  and  the  latter  is  headed  circulation,  advertising,  and  ac¬ 
hy  William  T.  Evjue.  counting  departments. 

Under  terms  of  the  contracts.  Half  of  the  second  floor  will 
each  newspaper  will  determine  provide  an  expanded  composing 
and  direct  its  own  news  and  edi-  room.  The  other  half  will  be 
tonal  policies  as  in  the  past,  used  by  the  Times  editorial  de- 
wly  business  and  mechanical  partment.  The  present  adver- 
functions  of  the  two  papers  will  tising  room  will  be  utilized  by 
be  directed  by  the  new  publish-  the  Times  engraving  plant,  and 
mg  company.  part  of  the  stereotyping  depart- 

New  Officers  Named  ment.  The  Journal  editorial  de- 

Officers  of  Madison  Newspa-  K' 

pers  are:  Don  Anderson.  Journal  ^ 

publisher,  chairman  of  the  Journal  had 

board:  W.  T.  Evjue,  Capital  building,  and  more 

Times  publisher,  president;  Roy  additional  ground  space  for  ex- 
L  Matson.  Journal  editor  sec-  fansion,  was  the  deternuning 
retary.  and  E.  G.  Lockwood,  factor  in  placin^g  the  combined 
Capital  Times  business  man- 

treasurer  consolidation  is  the  cul* 

>’ addition  to  these  officers. 

•lirectors  will  be  Martin  Wol-  nionths  of  negotiation. 

■oan  and  Lawrence  Fitzpatrick,  Approved  by  Stockholders 
joociated  with  the  State  Jour-  The  consolidation  program 
^■t^rge  R,  Stephenson  and  was  unanimously  approved  at 
tJ.  Sago,  veteran  Times  separate  meetings  of  the  direc- 
men^rs.  tors  and  stockholders  of  the  two 

,  Lockwood  will  be  gen-  companies  here  Nov.  12.  Ar- 
nun  ’'')f"ag*r,  and  Martin  Wol-  tides  of  consolidation  were  filed 
manager  of  the  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
^hdated  company.  The  fol-  Nov.  15. 

ng  have  been  named  depart-  The  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
®®®ds:  hag  served  Madison  for  more 
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Don  Anderson,  new  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  is  a  native  of  Boze¬ 
man,  Mont.,  where  he  received 
his  early  education  and  first 
taste  of  newspaper  work.  He 
started  working  on  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  when  he  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

In  1924,  Anderson  became  a 
full-time  reporter.  He  later 
served  as  city  editor  and  in  1926 
was  named  managing  editor.  In 
1933  he  became  business  man¬ 
ager  and  associate  publisher, 
and  when  A.  M.  Brayton  retired 

than  100  years.  The  Capital 
Times,  frequently  in  editorial 
opposition  to  the  policies  of  the 
Journal,  has  been  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Evjue  for 
30  years.  In  recent  years,  the 
two  Madison  papers  consolidat¬ 
ed  their  advertising  operations, 
but  continued  to  compete  vigor¬ 
ously  in  the  news  and  circula¬ 
tion  fields. 

In  separate  statements  to 
readers,  publishers  pointed  to 
the  increased  operating  costs 
and  cited  the  pattern  <which  has 
been  followed  in  other  cities 
where  competing  newspapers 
have  pooled  their  publishing  re¬ 
sources,  yet  retaining  their  news 
and  editorial  independence. 

Evjue,  in  his  statement,  pub¬ 
lished  the  earnings  of  other 
Wisconsin  newspapers  to  show 
that  the  conubined  profits  of  the 
Capital  Times  and  the  State 
Journal  have  been  considerably 
under  those  of  other  newspapers 
in  the  state. 

Anderson  Statement 

Anderson  stated  in  part: 

“Very  few  cities  the  size  of 
Madison  have  been  able  to  af¬ 
ford  the  lu3|pry  of  two  daily 
newspapers.  Still  less  often 
does  one  find  two  afternoon  and 
two  Sunday  papers  in  cities  this 
size,  or  even  much  larger. 

“Publication  of  two  such 
newspapers  in  Madison  has  re¬ 
quired  two  complete  newspaper 
plants.  This  duplication  of  fac¬ 
tory  and  staff  has  resulted  in  a 
costly  operation.  Neither  news¬ 
paper  has  been  able  to  accumu¬ 
late  the  reserves  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  meet  the 
publishing  demands  of  the 
Madison  community. 

( Continued  on  page  62 ) 
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as  publisher  in  1942,  Anderson 
was  named  to  succeed  him. 

Anderson  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 

«  *  « 

William  T.  Evjue  was  born 
at  Merrill,  Wis.,  on  Oct.  10,  1892, 
the  son  of  Norwegian  immigrant 
parents. 

After  working  in  a  bank  for 
two  years  to  accumulate  tuition 
money,  he  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  in  1902.  He 
left  in  1905  to  be  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  In 
1910  he  left  the  job  of  night  edi¬ 
tor  to  work  on  the  Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald. 

In  the  fall  of  1911,  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones  acquired  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  in  Madison 
and  Evjue  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  became  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1913  and  held  that  posi¬ 
tion  until  1917. 

When  the  Capital  Times  was 
founded  later  that  year,  Evjue 
became  its  editor  and  president. 

He  is  also  president  of 
Badger  Broadcasting  Co.  which 
operates  WIBA  and  which  has 
just  completed  a  $200,000  radio 
building  in  Madison. 

•  •  * 

E.  G.  Lockwood,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Madison  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  came  to  the  Capital  Times 
in  December,  1921.  He  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Vermont 
and  attended  the  Steel  school 
and  the  Black  Earth  high  school 
and  later  was  graduated  from 
Madison  Business  CoJege.  He 
started  with  the  Capital  Times 
as  a  bookkeeper  and  later  be¬ 
came  auditor,  assistant  business, 
and  business  manager  in  April, 
1946. 

«  «  * 

Roy  L.  Matson,  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  and 
now  secretary  of  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  was  born  June  26, 
1908,  in  Cloquet,  Minn. 

He  attended  high  school  in 
Minneapolis  where  he  got  his 
start  in  newspaper  work. 

In  1925  he  came  to  Madison 
as  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  In  1929  he  be¬ 
came  a  Journal  staff  member 
and  in  1937  he  succeeded  Daniel 
D.  Mich,  now  executive  editor 
of  Look  magazine,  as  the  Jour^ 
nal’s  managing  editor.  He 
moved  into  the  editor’s  chair, 
previously  occupied  by  Aaron 
M.  Brayton,  in  1942. 


Budget  Cuts  Threaten 
Ad  Success,  4-A  Hears 


ADVERTISERS,  focussing  their 

eyes  on  costs,  are  inclined  to¬ 
day  in  many  cases  to  cut  approp¬ 
riations  to  the  danger  point, 
Newman  McEvoy,  m^ia  mana¬ 
ger  of  Newell-Emmett  Co.  de¬ 
clared  this  week. 

Many  advertisers,  bitterly 
complaining  about  rising  media 
rates,  are  taking  positions  “ruin¬ 
ous"  both  to  agencies  and  to  the 
fulfillment  of  their  own  adver¬ 
tising  objectives,  he  said. 

Speaking  for  the  media  man, 
McEvoy  addressed  a  “Contact 
and  Service"  session,  one  of  nine 
“Town  Meetings"  at  the  East- 


of  comparative  data  in  media  re¬ 
search. 

Barber,  reporting  on  a  random 
study  of  18  media  surveys,  noted 
31  different  age  groupings.  A 
uniform  list  of  seven  or  eight 
brackets  would  be  far  more  use¬ 
ful  to  agencies,  he  declared.  He 
also  found,  he  said,  32  city-size 
classifications,  33  rental  classifi¬ 
cations  ( in  only  five  studies ) ,  84 
different  descriptions  of  occupa¬ 
tional  groups  (in  10  studies), 
and  a  wide  variety  of  econom¬ 
ic-level  definitions. 

In  the  newspaper  field.  Bar¬ 
ber  said,  progress  has  been 


Participants  in  the  media  men's  "town  meeting":  Ray  Huhta  lohal. 
Cairns  &  Co.;  Walter  Barber.  Compton  Advertising;  Sherwood  Dodgi ; 

Foote.  Cone  &  Belding.  | 


mary  advertising  media. 

Henry  O.  Pattison  of  Benton 
&  Bowles,  chairman  of  the  ses- 


made  with  development  of  the  s*on,  said  there  is  now  m  prog- 
“Standard  Market  Data  Form,”  ®  considerable  mov^ent  of 
which  he  said  is  being  adopted 

by  “a  remarkably  high  percent-  vision  field  in  the  East, 
age  of  publishers.'’ 

Kenneth  W.  Plumb,  of  Federal  -'Management 
Advertising  Agency,  addressing  CHAIRMAN  Fletcher  Richards 
the  media  people  from  the  ac-  of  the  agency  of  the  same 
count  executive's  point  of  view,  name,  reporting  on  the  closed 
advocated  as  little  interference  Management  meeting,  said  most 
as  possible  in  the  media  depart-  attention  was  given  to  the  mat- 
menfs  work.  ter  of  developing  future  agency 

Media  representatives,  he  said,  executives, 
should  be  referred  to  the  media  .  j  • 

department,  except  where  spe-  Mechanical  Production 
cial  problems  exist.  ^  MINIMUM  knowledge  of  me- 

Gordon  E.  Hyde,  of  Federal  chanical  production  is  a  ne- 
Advertising,  board  chairman  of  cessity  for  the  agency  contact 
AAAA’e  New  York  Council,  naan  if  he  is  to  promote  the 
served  as  general  chairman  of  agency’s  relations  with  clients, 
the  Town  Meeting  program.  All  Sydney  H.  Giellerup  of  Mars- 
sessions  were  well  attended,  chalk  and  Pratt,  told  the  Pro- 
with  a  total  registration  of  about  duction  session. 

8M.  At  the  annual  dinner  in  Therefore,  he  said,  the  produc- 
the  evening,  about  ^ency  man  should  keep  contact 


Linage  Record 

Newspaper  advertising  Im- 
age  in  October  was  at  iti 
highest  monthly  level  in  hi|. 
tory.  For  the  first  time  in  th« 
21  years  covered  by  Media 
Records'  52-city  trend  cbait 
the  volume  exceeded  200,000,. 
000  lines.  Previous  high,  olio 
an  October  figure  (1947),  wai 
198.478.438.  Lowest  monthly 
volume  was  72.000.000  lines,  in 
February.  1933.  Total  linage 
for  the  first  10  months  oi  this 
year  was  14%  greater  thankr 
the  same  period  last  year  and 
18%  above  1929. 


Gallup  Tells 


Setting  the  stage  for  discussion  is 
the  chairman  oi  the  media  ses¬ 
sion.  lohn  I.  Flanagan,  director  of 
media.  McCann-Erickson.  Inc. 


tained  by  Paul  Whiteman  and 
other  stage  talent  provided  by 
American  Broadcasting  Co. 

Highlights  of  the  various  busi¬ 
ness  sessions: 


ern  Annual  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies.  Other  meetings 
at  the  conference,  which  took 
place  Nov.  15  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  New  York  City,  were 
devoted  to:  creative,  mechanical 
production,  media,  radio  and 
television,  public  relations,  re¬ 
search,  safes  promotion  and 
management. 

Competition  at  New  High 

Citing  the  dangers  of  over¬ 
emphasis  of  costs.  McEvoy  point¬ 
ed  out  that  advertisers  face 
greater  competition  than  ever 
before,  both  in  their  own  prod¬ 
uct  fields  and  in  the  fight  for  at¬ 
tention  against  increased  vol¬ 
umes  of  advertising. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  feeling." 
he  said,  “that  a  schedule  of  12 
insertions  in  1948  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  10  insertions  in  1949 
without  diluting  advertising  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  I,  as  a  media  man, 
say  no — and  I  think  my  voice  in 
the  matter  will  sound  louder 
only  if  you  (contact)  men 
agree." 

He  pointed  out  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  media  rates  have  gone  up 
only  in  proportion  to  circulation 
gains. 

Walter  C.  Barber,  head  print 
buyer  of  Comptmi  Advertising, 
speaking  before  the  Media  ses¬ 
sion,  pleaded  for  standardization 


^ecutives  and  guests  hea^  Dr.  people  informed  about  his  plans 

George  Gal^p,  and  were  enter-  problems.  He  should  also  ^*^*H^*i  VV  llQl 

give  the  account  department  full 

billing  information,  to  facilitate  W  0111  W  X  OHQ 
answering  the  client’s  invoice 

questions  ff  Ihe  election  pollsters  ban 

A  feature  of  the  Production  been  getting  a  “kicking  about”, 
meeting  was  the  showing  of  a  they  have  deserved  it,  "becau* 
film  on  Xerography,  the  new  dry  we  had  people  thinking  we  wen 
A  T  T^TT/'kTT.-.TT  electrlcal  printing  process.  It 

was  explained  by  the  inventor, 

..  „  Chester  F.  Carlson. 

Chairman  of  the  Mechanical 
production  session  was  W.  T. 

Geller  of  Hanley,.  Hicks  &  Mont¬ 
gomery. 


Creative 


for  radio  and  television,  the 
Creative  panel  gave  most  of  its 
attention  to  the  matter  of  tele¬ 
vision  programming.  The  con¬ 
census  was  that  the  new  me¬ 
dium  is  closer  to  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  than  to  any  of  today’s  pri- 


( Continued  on  page  60) 
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Among  reception  guests  at  AAAA  Eastern  Conference:  Clarence  B. 
Goshorn.  president,  Benton  &  Bowles,  and  vicechairman  of  AAAA 
board;  Mark  Woods,  president,  American  Broadcasting  Co.;  Paul  B. 
West,  president.  Association  of  National  Advertisers. 


better  than  we  actually  are,' 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  one  of  thoa 
hit  by  the  Truman  bulWow, 
said  this  week. 

In  a  talk  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  New  York  Council  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advet 
tising  Agencies,  Gallup  said  his 
( and  the  others’ )  chief  mistake 
was  in  not  letting  the  people 
know  what  the  polls  can  and 
cannot  do. 

Because  of  past  successes,  he 
said,  the  public  attributed  an  le 
curacy  to  polling  that  did  nol 
exist.  He  noted  that  his 
age  of  error  was  greater  in  Iw 
than  this  year.  “But  that  hK 
we  predicted  the  winner  conw 
ly,  and  so  we  were  applauded 
'The  polls,  he  said,  fail^  to  guai 
the  “undecided”  vote  and  w 
party  machines’  ability  to  p 
out  the  vote. 

The  election  poll  fiasco 
not  hurt  market  research,  » 

Dr.  Gallup,  because  it  is  a  ® 
ferent  kind  of  measuremeni 
Whereas  election  polling  nec* 
sarily  predicts  future 
said,  and  is  therefore  subject » 
change,  market  research  in» 
sures  past  and  current  acw 

“If  we  had  any  brains,  w 
lup  concluded  ruefully,  1" 
wouldn’t  have  tried  ~  - 

forecasting  in  the  first  pie* 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  PRINCESS  EXPRESSED  THREE  WAYS 


IT'S  A  BOY! 

Roche*  Buffalo  Courier-Express 


ALWAYS  AN  ENGLAND 

Talburt,  New  York  IVorld-Tetegram 


PRIDE  OF  AN  EMPjRE 

Robinson,  Indianapolis  News 
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ITU  Advises  Locals 
I  On  ‘Lawful'  Clauses 
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■  INDIANAPOLIS  —  International 
Typographical  Union  assured 
{  the  Federal  Court  this  week  that 
it  has  ceased  all  attempts  to 
maintain  a  closed  shop  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

But  the  union  said  it  still  will 
ittempt  to  leave  the  door  ajar 
n  that  it  may  again  demand  a 
dosed  shop  if  the  Taft-Hartley 
.tct  is  amended  or  repealed  by 
the  new  Congress. 

The  union  told  Federal  Judge 
Luther  Swygert  it  has  purged 
itself  of  contempt  of  his  court 
hr  ordering  its  locals  to  remove 
closed  shop  provisions  from  con¬ 
tracts  offered  to  newspapers. 
However,  “in  view  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  situation,”  it  has  ad¬ 
vised  locals  to  negotiate  new 
contracts  in  such  a  way  that  a 
closed  shop  provision  and  any 
others  now  unlawful  could  be- 
tome  "immediately  operative 
upon  repeal  or  amendment”  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law, 

Compliance  Instructions 
In  compliance  with  the  decree, 
ITU  officers  sent  instructions  to 
local  unions  to  cease  proposing 
clauses  which  the  court  has 
tuled  illegal,  and  to  cease  en- 
loreing  contracts  to  require  dLs- 
trimination  against  non-union 
workers. 

To  replace  the  competency 
clauses  found  unlawful  by  Judge 
Swygert,  the  ITU  officers  ad- 
jjscd  local  unions  that  the  fol- 
bwmg  terminology  is  believed 
lawful  within  the  decree: 
Employment,  Discharge,  Pri- 
onty— 

“The  operation,  authority,  and 
wntrol  of  each  composing  room 
be  vested  exclusively  in 
me  office  through  its  representa- 
“Ve,  the  foreman,  who  shall  be 
|>  member  of  the  union.  In  the 
“seiice  of  the  foreman,  the  fore- 
|®*n-in-charge  shall  so  function. 
Journeymen  Defined 

kJu  of  the  agreement  in 
r^on  2  hereof  that  only  jour- 
■"cymen  and  apprentices  are  to 

toiTOR 


be  employed,  and  since  it  is  the 
desire  and  intent  of  the  parties 
to  assure  insofar  as  possible  the 
continued  maintenance  of  a  high 
degree  of  skill  in  the  journey¬ 
man  classification  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  high  degree  of  quality 
and  quantity  of  production,  it  is 
mutually  agreed  that  journey¬ 
men  are  defined  as: 

“1.  Persons  who  prior  to  the 
effective  date  hereof  worked  as 
such  in  the  composing  rooms  of 
papers  signatory  to  this  contract. 

“2.  Persons  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  approved  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  as  provided  in  this  contract, 
or  have  passed  a  qualifying  ex¬ 
amination  under  procedures 
heretofore  recognized  by  the 
union  and  the  publishers. 

“3.  Persons  who  have  passed 
an  examination  recognized  by 
both  parties  to  this  contract  and 
have  qualified  as  journeymen  in 
accordance  therewith. 

“Persons  seeking  to  qualify  as 
journeymen  shall  be  given  an 
examination  under  nondiscrimi- 
natory  standards  and  procedures 
established  by  the  parties  hereto 
( or  the  Joint  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee)  by  impartial  examiners 
qualified  to  judge  journeyman 
competency  selected  by  the  par¬ 
ties  hereto  (or  the  Joint  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee).  In  the  event 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  on 
the  standards  or  procedures  to 
be  followed,  or  the  examiners  to 
conduct  such  examinations,  the 
dispute  shall  be  submitted  to 
-  whose  decision 


ing  hiring  practices  in  depart¬ 
mental  offices,  other  journeymen 
who  have  worked  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

“Third:  Individuals  concern¬ 
ing  whose  competency  as  jour¬ 
neymen  the  foreman  has  no  rea¬ 
son  for  doubt  or  persons  who 
have  registered  for  employment 
after  having  passed  the  examina¬ 
tion  hereinbefore  mentioned.” 

( One  clause  held  to  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  gave  preference  in  employ¬ 
ment  to  ITU  members.  Another 
required  non-members  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  qualification  for  em¬ 
ployment  while  accepting  union 
membership  as  proof  of  com¬ 
petency.  ) 

A  final  section  deals  with  the 
powers  of  foremen  to  discharge 
employes  (1)  for  incompetency, 
(2)  for  neglect  of  duty,  (3)  for 
violation  of  office  rules,  which 
shall  be  kept  conspicuously 
posted,  and  shall  in  no  way 
abridge  the  civil  rights  of  em¬ 
ployes  or  their  rights  under  ac¬ 
cepted  ITU  laws,  and  (4)  to  de¬ 
crease  the  force. 

Judge  Swygert  has  summoned 
the  ITU  officers  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  to  appear  before 
him  Nov.  20  for  a  discussion  of 
the  union’s  compliance. 

NLRB  spokesmen  said  the 
board's  position  as  to  whether  it 
believes  the  ITU  instructions 
carry  out  the  decree  would  be 
voiced  at  the  hearing.  The  board 
will  ask  the  court  to  “spell  out” 
its  order  so  that  it  may  be  care¬ 
fully  policed. 


Press  Barred 
At  Patterson 


shall  be  final  and  binding  on  the 
parties. 

Priority  Recognition 

“In  hiring  new  journeymen 
employes  the  foreman  may  not 
exclude  as  candidates  for  em¬ 
ployment  any  individuals  who 
have  established  competency  as 
journeymen,  but  must  recognize 
priority  as  follows: 

“First:  Regular  situation  hold¬ 
ers. 

“Second:  Subject  to  establish¬ 


Will  Hearing 


Beckworth  May  Head 
Newsprint  Group 

Washington — A  former  “baby 
congressman”  —  Rep.  Lindley 
Beckworth,  who  was  elected  to 
the  House  at  the  age  of  25.  to 
make  him  the  youngest  member 
of  the  76th  Congress — is  slated 
to  become  Chairman  of  the 
House  committee  on  continuing 
study  of  newsprint  supply  and 
distribution. 

Beckworth  is  senior  Demo¬ 
cratic  member  of  the  committee 
and  will  succeed  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  Ohio  Republican  and 
newspaper  publisher.  The  new 
chairman  represents  a  Texas  dis¬ 
trict  close  to  the  Lufkin  mill. 


Washington — Over  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  the  attorney  for  seven 
newspapermen  who  are  claim¬ 
ing  ownership  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald  under  a  will 
left  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson, 
reporters  were  barred  when  tes¬ 
timony  in  the  will  contest  was 
taken  this  week. 

The  decision  to  bar  newsmen 
was  agreed  on  by  Louis  G.  Cald¬ 
well,  executors’  attorney,  and 
William  A.  Roberts,  attorney  for 
Mrs.  Felicia  Gizyeka,  who  is 
challenging  the  will  of  her 
mother.  Caldwell  protested  at 
first,  when  Roberts  announced: 
“I  feel  that  I  must  ask  that  the 
press  not  attend  this  session.” 
But  after  Judge  James  W.  Mor¬ 
ris.  of  District  Court,  urged  him, 
Caldwell  decided  to  agree. 

The  court  made  it  plain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  depositions  of  all 
witnesses  at  the  hearing  will  be¬ 
come  public  after  thev  are  filed, 
unless  they  are  specially  “sealed” 
by  court  order. 

Roberts  said  Federal  rules  in¬ 
tend  the  taking  of  deoositions  to 
be  “confidential,”  and  that  they 
should  not  be  available  to  the 
newsnaoers  until  they  are 
checked  and  filed  with  the  court. 

“I  don’t  know  why  all  the 
fac‘s!  cannot  be  made  available, 
instead  of  a  one-sided  impres¬ 
sion."  Caldwell  argued.  “Your 
client.  Drew  Pearson,  and  the 
client  of  your  associate  law  firm, 
the  Neiv  York  Star,  have  pub¬ 
lished  at  length  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  this  case,  including  an  af¬ 
fidavit  from  a  supposed  witness.” 

Roberts  retorted:  “I  have  fre¬ 
quently  renresented  Drew  Pear¬ 
son.  but  I  do  not  represent  Drew 
Pearson  in  this  matter.  I  do  not 
represent  the  New  York  Star.” 

Pearson  was  said  by  Roberts 
to  have  received  “threats  of  suit 
for  libel.”  He  said  a  radio  net¬ 
work  and  its  stations  had  re¬ 
ceived  similar  threats,  but  Cald¬ 
well  countered:  “We’ve  had  a 
thorough  retraction  from  the 
radio  station.” 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Retail  Ad  Funds  Up 
To  Meet  Competition 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

RETAILERS  said  farewell  to 

the  sellers’  market  many 
months  ago.  They're  in  the 
midst  of  a  competitive  battle 
as  fierce  as  any  they’ve  experi¬ 
enced,  and  the  results  of  this 
competition  are  apparent  in  the 
increased  use  of  advertising  and 
other  publicity. 

The  latest  analysis  of  publicity 
expenses,  just  issued  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  reflects  the  trend 
clearly. 

In  the  case  of  department  and 
specialty  stores  in  the  over- 
$2,000,000  volume  bracket,  more 
than  47c  of  net  sales  was  spent 
on  publicity  in  1947,  and  over 
half  of  that  amount  went  to 
newspaper  linage.  With  sales 
(that  is,  dollar  volume)  gener¬ 
ally  ahead  of  the  previous  year, 
linage  therefore  also  jumped. 

Up  by  One-Fourth 

Retailers  in  the  lower  brack¬ 
ets  also  spent  considerably  more 
for  promotion  last  year,  with  a 
total  of  4.18%  of  net  sales  allot¬ 
ted  to  publicity  as  compared 
with  3.18%  in  1946. 

Significantly,  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  by  smaller  stores  was 
higher  than  the  percentage  in¬ 
crease  of  all  publicity  expendi¬ 
tures.  Direct  mail  costs  were 
also  up,  both  for  large  and  small 
stores,  but  radio  time  fell  off 
noticeably,  probably  because  of 
the  availability  of  more  news¬ 
paper  space. 

An  important  fact  is  that  the 
increased  newspaper  costs  were 
by  no  means  a  result  exclusive¬ 
ly  of  higher  space  rates.  As 
NRDGA  points  out,  linage  as 
well  as  dollar  expenditure  is 
on  the  rise. 

Which  means  just  this:  that 
the  newspaper  continues  to  be 
the  retailer’s  ace  medium.  It 
means  also  that,  despite  ad¬ 
vanced  knowledge  in  the  use  of 
display,  mail,  etc.,  the  news¬ 
papers  have  kept  pace  by  de¬ 
veloping  new  selling  tools  and 
by  making  their  space  more  and 
more  productive. 


THERE  IS  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  newspaper  pro¬ 
moters,  when  confronted  with 
the  rising-rate  question,  to  point 
out  that,  well,  refrigerators,  au¬ 
tomobiles,  shoes,  etc.,  have  gone 
up  even  higher  in  price.  Why, 
then,  should  the  advertiser,  who 
has  raised  his  own  prices  any¬ 
where  from  25%  to  100%  or 
more,  complain  of  a  relatively 
insignificant  rise  in  space  costs? 

That’s  a  logical  ar^  justified 
argument,  of  course,  but  why 
not  show  the  space  buyer  tiiat 
not  only  are  newspaper  rate 
increases  comparatively  small, 
but  also  they  are  not  “effective” 
increases  at  all;  for  the  user 
of  newspapers  now  buys  at  least 
as  much  circulation  for  his  dol¬ 


lar  as  he  did  before  the  war, 
and,  in  the  case  of  many  papers, 
considerably  more.  That’s  not 
true  of  shoes  and  automobiles, 
by  a  long  shot. 

Contrast 

IT  DEPENDS  on  what  you’re 

selling  and  whom  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  to.  Copy,  that  is. 

Take,  for  example,  these  vast¬ 
ly  different  appeals,  the  first  by 
Finchley,  a  Fifth  Avenue  store 
catering  to  the  carriage  trade; 
the  second  by  Stuart’s  of  Times 
Square,  whose  patrons  are 
mostly  lower  middle  class: 

Finchley:  “The  Finchley  over¬ 
coat  is  a  tasteful,  elegant  and 
dependable  unit  of  apparel 
which  will  provide  warmth  and 
distinction  for  many  years.  It  is 


ably  designed,  softly  tailored 
and  hand-treated  to  fit  with 
ease  and  grace.  And,  this  sea¬ 
son,  particularly,  the  choice  is 
indeed  exceptional.  .  .  .  Genuine 
Shetlands,  pure  cashmeres  and 
camel’s  hair  of  extraordinary 
beauty  add  importance  to  a  real¬ 
ly  notable  presentation  of  over¬ 
coats.” 

Stuart’s:  “High  prices  knocked 
for  a  loop!  100%  pure  wool 
worsteds  designed  on  living 
models  —  MAGIC  -  PRICED  at 
$43.95.  Instead  of  prices  going 
up,  up,  up,  Stuart’s  bring  them 
down,  down,  down.  .  .  Try  on 
one  of  these  suits  that  are  styled 
by  Stuart’s,  made  by  Stuart’s, 
sold  by  Stuart’s,  direct  from 
workroom  to  you.  .  .” 

Correction 

RED-FACED  S.  R.  owns  up  to 

an  apparent  lapse  of  con¬ 
sciousness  while  composing  last 
week’s  Ad  Survey.  In  mention¬ 
ing  probable  national  linages 
this  year,  we  said  a  newspaper 
in  a  25,000  -  population  city 
would  have  “1,000,000  lines — or 
less.”  That  may  be  true  of  one 
or  two  exceptional  papers.  But 
the  population  we  meant  to  put 
down  was  50,000.  Sorry. 


Richmond  Ad’s  92% 
Sets  CSNR  Record 


READERSHIP  of  a  department 

store  basement  ad  in  the  Sept. 
16  issue  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  has  set  an  all- 
time.  all-ad  record  in  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading. 

No  ad — national  or  local — has 
achieved  as  high  a  rating,  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  said  this  week  in  its  report 
of  the  Richmond  study,  number 
122  in  the  series. 

This  record  was  not  the  only 
one  established  by  the  issue. 
Three  other  department  store 
ads  scored  high  enough  to  take 
over  the  top  three  positions  on 
the  all-study  Department  Store- 
M/ain  list;  women  set  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  for  “any  department  store” 
ad  reading  with  99%;  and  the 
same  99%  score  gave  them  a 
three-way  tie  for  first  in  the 
“any  local  advertising”  category 
and  a  four-way  tie  for  second  in 
the  “any  display  advertising”  de¬ 
partment. 

Scores  for  all  other  ad  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  issue,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  amusements,  were 
well  above  average.  In  amuse¬ 
ments,  the  score  equaled  the 
average. 

The  record-breaking  basement 
store  ad  was  a  full-page  display 
on  the  back  page  of  Section  1. 
Advertising  wearing  apparel  and 
furniture  finish,  the  Thalhimers 
layout  stopped  92%  of  women 
readers  and  23%  of  the  men.  An¬ 
other  Thalhimers  basement  ad 
holds  third  place  in  its  cate¬ 
gory;  it  appeared  in  Study  21, 
the  Richmond  News  Leader. 

In  the  editorial  departments, 
men’s  readership  was  above 
average  for  comics  and  society 
news  and  pictures,  and  equaled 
the  average  for  editorial  page 
items.  Women  scored  above 


average  for  editorial  page, 
comics,  radio,  news,  and  society. 

The  issue  was  a  36-page 
Thursday  morning  edition.  The 
two  sections  were  read  by  98% 
of  the  men  and  all  the  women 
interviewed.  High  score  for  the 
men  was  93%  for  the  front  page; 
for  the  women  it  was  97%  on 
the  comics  page. 

Top  news  story  among  both 
men  and  women  (53%  and  60% ) 
was  a  Page  8  item  about  a  new 
walking  apparatus  for  hospit¬ 
alized  veterans.  Best-rated  news 
Bictures  were  a  shot  of  Air 
Force  men  landing  in  England 
(men — 84%  )  and  a  picture  of  an 
ancient  carriage  acquired  by 
Colonial  Williamsburg  (women 
—68% ). 

High-scoring  columns  were 
Walter  Winchell  on  Page  19 
(men — 30%,  women — 36%),  and 
two  local  columns,  one  on  cook¬ 
ing  and  one  on  advice  to  the 
lovelorn,  which  were  read  by 
46%  and  43%  of  the  women, 
respectively.  A  local  sports 
column  was  read  by  41%  of  the 
men. 

Christmas  Spirit 
Is  Shown  Early 

Readers  of  the  Nassau  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Review-Star,  in  response 
to  a  Berlin  Air  Lift  flier’s  appeal, 
brought  five  tons  of  holiday- 
wrapped  presents  into  the  news¬ 
paper’s  offices  for  shipment  to 
German  children  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  zone. 

In  10  days,  between  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  airman’s  letter  and 
the  shipping  deadline,  more  than 
5,600  packages  were  turned  in. 
They  weighed  11,200  pounds. 
The  Review-Star  took  care  of 
the  mailing. 
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Dailies  Held  | 
Best  Medium 
For  Food  Ads 

Chicago — Newspapers  are  the! 
most  economical  and  efflcies*: 
medium  for  national  food  ad-i 
vertisers  to  use  during  the  curf 
rent  period  of  rising  costs,  it  I 
was  emphasized  in  the  fin;  I 
showing  here  this  week  of  if 
food  presentation  developed  bvf 
the  new  business  committee  ti' 
the  Chicago  chapter  of  America; 
Association  of  Newspaper  ^p- 
resentatives. 

The  presentation  was  made  bv 
Pierre  Martineau,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  who  has  worked  with  the 
committee  during  the  last  sii 
months  in  preparing  a  saleil 
story  designed  to  show  that  foci! 
advertisers  can  get  maximuir.i 
efficiency  from  their  advertisinjf 
dollars  spent  in  newspapers. 

Aimed  at  Magazines 

Aimed  directly  at  magazineij’ 
and  taking  a  few  shots  at  radio 
the  study  shows  that  circulatiK  ! 
in  markets  where  the  advertise 
has  no  distribution  is  cost.y.  Du-  i 
plication  of  circulation  amoq 
national  magazines  is  cited  t 
expensive. 

The  presentation  uses  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers 
magazine  committee  study  to 
confirm  its  assertion  that  sub 
stantial  rate  increases  make  a 
serious  difference  in  the  cost  per 
1,000  for  certain  magazines.  A 
176%  increase  in  the  number  oi 
AM  radio  stations  since  1941  u 
dividing  radio  listening  audi¬ 
ences,  it  is  pointed  out,  with- 
added  dilution  now  occurring 
through  the  introduction  of  tele¬ 
vision. 

Newspaper  costs  per  l.OOt 
have  not  increased,  according  tc 
the  presentation,  because  of  cir 
culation  gains. 

Food  Ads  Well  Read 

Aside  from  the  economit 
value  of  newspaper  space,  the 
presentation  emphazis  that  new 
papers  give  more  consideratioi 
to  food  news  than  ever  before 
with  250  dailies  having  regulf 
food  editors.  Papers  give  mon 
editorial  space  to  food  news  i: 
one  month  than  some  of  thi 
leading  women’s  magazines.  : 
was  stated. 

“With  today’s  food  prices,  thi 
American  family  studies  news 
paper  grocery  advertising  mon 
thoroughly  than  ever  before,"  i 
another  punch  line  in  the  prM 
entation  which  points  out  tha 
the  big  food  chains  have  maio 
tained  their  high  sales  voluro 
through  consistent  use  of  news 
papers.  , 

Newspaper  flexibility  i 
stressed  from  the  standpoint  o 
market  variations,  seasonal  oe 
mands  and  the  ability  to  com 
pete  against  dominant  icci 

Newspaper  merchandisabilit) 
is  also  demonstrated. 

■ 

H.  W.  Taylor  Resigns 

H.  Win  Taylor  has  resigne^ 
Boston  manager  of  Moi^ 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  newspapj 
representatives,  because  M 
health.  He  is  succeeded  W 
Earl  Shea,  Jr.,  of  the  firms  0“ 
cacro  office.  I 
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home  furnishings. 
6.000  more  each 


week  than  300,000  average 
New  York  families  spend  for 
the  same  commodities. 
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Swope  Sparks  ON  A 
Interpretive  Service 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


HERBERT  Bayard  Swope,  who 

twice  led  the  old  New  York 
World  to  Pulitzer  prizes,  re¬ 
tired  as  the  World’s  executive 
editor  20  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  46. 

But.  in  a  sense,  men  with  the 
energy  and  intellectual  drive  of 
a  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  never 
retire.  The  Overseas  News 
Agency,  whose  board  he  chair¬ 
mans,  is  even  now  expanding  its 
report  and  placing  it  on  a  new 
wire  network. 


— pardon  the  profile — has  the 
physical  bearing  and  assurance 
that  gives  emphasis  to  what  he 
says.  He  is  well  over  six  feet 
tall,  erect  and  glowing  with  good 
health.  His  face  is  florid  as 
with  good  living,  and  contrast¬ 
ingly  his  hands  are  white,  lean 
and  active.  He  has  the  large, 
comely  head  that  is  called 
leonine,  when  the  hair  is  not  so 
sparse. 

Beyond  this,  what  is  a  Herb¬ 
ert  Bayard  Swope? — a  question 


Herbert  Bayard  Swope 


Swope's  proudest  distinction  is 
rising  to  executive  editorship  of 
the  paper  for  which  he  was  once 
reporter.  Before  coming  to  the 
World  in  1908  he  did  stints  at 
the  New  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
gram  and  New  York  Herald. 

Brother  of  Gerard  Swope,  the 
industrialist,  he  went  into  jour¬ 
nalism  against  family  wishes 
after  he  had  matriculated  at 
Harvard  and  decided  against 
continuing.  He  won  a  $100  es¬ 
say  contest  in  the  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch.  That  de¬ 
cided  him,  and  he  became  a 
Post-Dispatch  reporter. 

The  Post-Dispatch  suspended 
him  for  spending  too  much  time 
playing  on  the  All-Star  Western 
football  team.  In  1902  he  went 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a 
copyreader  and  from  there  to 
New  York. 


ONA  was  organized  in  1940 
toy  Swope  and  the  late  William 
Allen  White.  It  intends  to  toe 
a  toackgroutKl  and  interpretive 
is*rvice. 

'At  Fever  Heat* 

ONA  claims  75  clients  and  has 
currently  extended  the  wire 
service  to  include  the  Cleveland 
(O. )  Plain  Dealer.  ONA  hopes 
to  expand  further  toy  the  first 
of  the  year.  The  agency  has 
operated  a  metropolitan  wire 
circuit  for  half  a  year,  servicing 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Post.  Chicago  Sun-Times  offices 
in  New  York,  and  the  Newark 
(N.  J. )  Star-Ledger. 

The  stress  of  ONA,  says  H.  R. 
Wishengrad,  editor,  “is  on  in¬ 
terpretive  material.  We  intend 
to  fill  In  the  gaps  left  blank  in 
objective,  spot  news  coverage." 

The  statement  echoes  in  less 
colorful  words  Swope’s  own  pat¬ 
tern  for  ONA.  “We  intend  to 
keep  at  fever  heat.”  says  Swope, 
“the  situations  under  which  ex¬ 
traordinarily  significant  actions 
have  occurred,”  regardless  of 
objective  news  values. 

Father  of  Column  Idea 

In  the  old  days  Swope  placed 
so  many  “columns”  of  interpre¬ 
tive  comment  opposite  the 
World’s  editorial  page  that  he 
has  several  times  been  referred 
to  as  “originator  of  the  column.” 

He  doesn’t  think  much  of  the 
modern-day  columnist,  how¬ 
ever. 

“Too  many  of  them  sit  on 
their  fannies  and  write  from 
their  fancy.” 

He  deplores  “handouts”  and 
journalists  who  are  satisfied 
with  handouts.  He  insists  that 
the  modern  reporter  does  not  do 
as  much  digging  as  his  prede¬ 
cessor. 

On  this  point,  he  quickly  be¬ 
comes  passionate,  and  speaks  of 
10,  12  or  14  hours  of  waiting 
( in  the  old  days )  that  reporters 
endured  to  ensure  a  personal 
and  exclusive  contact. 

He  argues  against  the  modern- 
day  “profiles,”  that  concern 
themselves  so  much  with  a  sub¬ 
ject’s  personal  appearance  and 
physical  qualities,  but  do  not 
touch  on  the  spiritual  qualities, 
“the  real  things  that  make  the 
man.” 

“I  am  not  certain,”  says 
Swope,  “how  Christ  looked,  but 
from  that  greatest  of  all  stories, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I 
know  how  He  felt  and  believed.” 

Swope  speaks  positively  and 
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he  would  insist  his  reporters 
answer. 

He  tvas  a  great  reporter  for 
the  World,  got  a  beat  on  the 
sinking  of  British  cruisers  by 
the  German  submarine  U-9 
when  he  was  a  War  I  corre¬ 
spondent.  got  and  exclusively 
published  the  text  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  reparations  clauses  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Swope  Had  Scope 

He  gave  the  country  first  de¬ 
tailed  informattion  about  the 
expanded  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the 
condition  of  peonage  in  Florida, 
and  many  aspects  of  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal. 

He  brought  to  the  World  such 
great  columnists  as  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  Charles  Michelson,  Frank 
Sullivan.  Deems  Taylor,  William 
Bolitho,  F.  P.  A.,  and  had  a  hand 
in  developing  many  noted  re¬ 
porters,  among  them  Winchell. 

He  was  a  fast  reporter  and 
strong  editor.  He  is  strong  com¬ 
petition. 

The  credo  he  followed  in  run¬ 
ning  the  World’s  news  staff  is 
typical  of  the  latitude  he  would 
expect  for  himself,  and  the  de¬ 
mands  he  would  make  on  his 
ego. 

“There  ain’t  no  instructions. 
Go  there.  Get  the  story.  Get 
back.” 

The  inelegance  of  that  ex¬ 
pression  is  far  from  typical;  he 
composes  brilliant  incisive  con¬ 
versation.  and  commands  specific 
and  generic  terms  with  equal 
ease. 

Yet.  when  he  was  a  reporter 
his  city  editor  could  rarely  find 
him,  and  as  executive  editor  he 
came  to  work  about  9  p.m. 

Swope  talks  editorially,  and 
from  current  knowledge.  He 
quickly  informs  a  reporter  from 
Wyoming  about  the  latest  pro¬ 
posals  of  Wyoming’s  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ator  O’Mahoney,  and  speculates 
as  to  why  Governor  Hunt  de¬ 
feated  U.S.  Senator  Robertson, 
information  that  the  non-jour- 
nalistic  New  Yorker  does  not 
usually  have  at  his  finger-tips. 

Always  the  reporter,  he’s 
easier  to  interview  after  he  has 
done  a  little  interviewing. 

“I  think  I’d  rather  be  re¬ 
membered  as  a  reporter  than 
anything,”  he  says. 

Yet  Swope  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  many  other  things. 
Since  retiring  from  the  World 
he  has  been  a  policy  consultant, 
which  he  says  is  not  “public  re¬ 
lations”  nor  “publicist.”  A  pol¬ 


icy  consultant,  he  defines  as  one 
who  recommends  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  whereas  a  publicist  de¬ 
fends  the  poli^  after  the  com¬ 
pany  is  committed  to  it. 

He's  Not  Idle 

For  more  than  10  years  he 
was  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Racing  Commission,  was 
voted  three  plaques  by  turf 
writers;  he  was  Bernard 
Baruch’s  assistant  in  preparing 
the  American  plan  of  atomic 
control,  and  is  vicepresident  of 
the  Long  Island  Park  Com¬ 
mission. 

New  York  has  seldom  known 
a  reporter  with  more  contacts. 
In  the  Wall  Street  district,  on 
the  race  tracks,  with  bankers 
or  college  presidents,  he  was  at 
home,  informed  and  interested. 
He  knew  personally  many  of  i 
the  greats  of  another  day  and  ! 
maintains  a  behind-the-lines  ! 
contact  with  the  greats  of  today,  j 

He  belongs  to  many  clubs,  has 
written  several  books  on  jour- 1 
nalism,  maintains  an  office  on 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  and 
a  residence  on  Long  Island. 


WHEN  YOU  READ 
RELIGIOUS  ADS  .  .  . 

That  are  strikingly  illustrated. 
That  tell  brief,  compelling  stories, 
That  bring  goodwill  and  popular¬ 
ity, 

That  render  a  service  for  church 
and  community. 

That  earn  a  substantial  profit. 
That  are  running  in  over  400 
newspapers, 

Then  you  are  reading  the  KEIS¬ 
TER  ADS,  the  largest  series 
of  religious  ads  ever  prepared 
for  the  American  press. 

Over  200  ads  in  mat  form  com¬ 
plete  from  which  to  choose.  Both 
5-column  and  3-column  mats 
available. 

Write  today  for  proofs  and  full 
information. 

DEPARTMENT  P 
STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Newsmen  Go  to  Sea 
To  Feed  Elephants 

San  Francisco  —  A  score  of 
news  and  radio  correspondents 
here  flew  to  sea  on  a  16V4-hour 
flight  to  see  lunch  served  to 
some  baby  elephants. 

The  party  developed  when  i 
ship  carrying  six  elephants  rin 
out  of  hay  and  sent  a  message 
for  aid.  Two  of  the  mammals 
had  been  purchased  with  funds 
raised  by  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union  and  the  Madison, 
Wis.,  newspapers.  Pierre  Salin¬ 
ger  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  covered  for  the  State  Jour 
nal.  The  Union  sent  H.  D.  Os¬ 
borne,  city  editor,  and  Joseph 
Benetti,  cameraman. 


WHATEVER 
YOU  SELL.. 


Delaware  Couatj 
Custeners 
Win  Buy  ^ 

in  Business 
Index  Gains  in 
Pennsylvania 


First 


_ I  in  Extra 

Buyinff  Power! 


National  RepraientotivM 
STORY,  MOOKS  A  FINIEY 
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^^Indlana's 

great  new 
selling  force 


effectively  covers  half  the  State 


It's  a  bigger  market _ of  45  prosperous  Hoosier  counties  right  in  the 

heart  of  a  concentrated  selling  area.  Every  day  you  get  saturated  coverage 
of  Indianapolis  and  Marion  county  families  . . .  plus  more  than  50%  family 
coverage  in  19  counties  of  the  primary  trading  area  .  .  .  plus  more  than 
25%  family  coverage  in  25  counties  comprising  the  secondary  trade  zone. 

It’s  a  rich,  productive  market  where  retail  sales  in  1947  totaled  an 
estimated  $1^23^7,000*.  .  .  with  effective  buying  income  estimated  at 
$2,326,832,000'*  and  net  farm  income  at  $349,850,000*.  Go  after  it! 

New  combination  rate  gives  you  lower-cost  coverage — The  Star 
is  Indiana’s  largest  morning  newspaper.  The  News  is  Indiana’s  largest 
evening  newspaper.  With  a  combined  circulation  of  more  than  354,000 — 
at  a  new,  combined  rate  of  .67  per  line  flat — you  get  the  greatest  coverage 
at  lowest  cost  in  Indiana  newspaper  history. 

Get  marketing  service  that’s  unequaled  in  any  market — This 
year  we  offer  the  4th  consecutive  Consumer  Analysis  of  Metropolitan 
Indianapolis.  These  preference  statistics  we  also  contribute  to  the  "Ten 
Market  Comparison”  of  leading  trading  areas  flrom  coast  to  coast.  Fig¬ 
ures  on  volume  food  sales  each  month  in  greater  Indianapolis  are  available 
from  the  Grocery  Audit.  Just  ask  us  for  marketing  assistance  .  .  .  we’ll 
help  you  plan  better,  more  effective  advertising. 

*Sales  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power  Issue,  1948 


The  Indianapolis  Star 
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European  Circulation 
Resembles  See- Saw 


"It’s  not  like  the  old  days,”  he  names  of  papers  or  periodicali 
mused.  whose  producers  have  expressed 

Stable  French  economy  or  no  interest  in  the  provision  of  law 
stable  French  economy,  Parsons  which  set  up  $10,000,000  to  han- 
believes  the  European  Edition  die  such  conversions.  However, 
will  start  making  money  next  it  was  admitted,  conferences 
year.  have  been  going  on  almost  con* 

“But  even  if  we  do  operate  tinuously. 
at  a  loss.  It's  an  economic^  and  Purpose  of  the  law’s  provision 
worthwhile  promotion  for  the  is  to  encourage  dissemination 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,”  he  of  American  printed  material 
said,  calculating  the  numiber  o(f  abroad.  But  expansion  of  cir 
Very  Imi>ortant  People  whose  culation  is  not  an  inviting  enter 
names  are  on  the  European  Edi-  prise  while  foreign  currencies 
tion  subscription  lists.  cannot  be  exchanged  into  Amer 

ican  dollars.  And,  initially,  both 

EGA  Formula  for  Aid 

•p  wif  j*  D  •  r\  •  j  country  in  which  the  paper  u 

lo  media  Being  Devised  circulated  must  reach  an  agree* 
WASHINGTON  —  No  formula  ment  that  an  “informational 
has  been  devised  by  the  EGA  medium”  warrants  the  encour 
to  translate  into  practice  the  agement  provided  in  the  law. 
direction  by  Congress  that  EGA  explained  publishers 
United  States  newspapers  and  have  not  been  “going  over 
other  media  circulating  in  other  board”  in  their  desires  to  come 
countries  be  aided  in  converting  within  the  provision,  but  are 
foreign  funds  to  American  dol-  aiding  in  bringing  about  an  in* 
lars,  but  progress  is  being  stead-  terpretation  because  the  subject 
ily  made,  it  was  officially  stated  affects  their  planning.  The 
here  this  week.  problems,  it  was  stated,  are  90% 

EGA  declined  to  disclose  the  legal  and  accounting. _ 


CIRCULATION  managers  who  Circulating  papers  in  Ger- 
think  they  have  headaches  many  and  Austria  is,  at  present, 
might  consider  the  case  of  the  a  losing  proposition  for  the  Eu- 
European  Edition  of  the  New  ropean  Edition.  None  of  the 
York  Herald  Tribune.  money  taken  in  at  the  news- 

On  that  paper  circulation  stands  can  be  converted  into 
problems  are  tangled  in  interna*  currency  the  paper  can  use  for 
tional  politics.  Congressional  production  co^. 
appropriations  and  “blocked  Still,  about  6,500  copies  (be- 
currencies.”  sides  those  going  to  American 

For  instances,  if  the  “blocked  troops)  are  sent  to  Germany 
currencies”  problem  had  been  and  Austria  daily,  said  Parsons, 
solved  a  year  ago,  the  European  These  copies  are  sent  to  keep 
Edition  could  have  circulated  alive  the  prestige  and  the  name 
75,000  to  100,000  copies  daily  in  of  the  paper  in  Germany.  It’s 
Germany  and  Austria.  all  being  done  with  the  hope 

Today,  the  paper  could  prob-  the  ECA  contract  will  be  signed 
ably  get  no  more  than  20,000  in  the  very  near  future.  Parsons 
circulation  in  those  two  coun-  added. 

tries.  Circulation  in  general  is  an 

That  is  the  judgment  of  Geof-  up-and-down  affair  for  the  Eu- 
frey  Parsons,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  ropean  Edition. 

European  Edition,  who  is  in  this  Politics  Hit  Circulation 

c^ntry  for  two  wwks  of  home  ^hile  it  continues  to  rise  in 

°  TT  ®  wr*’!  Western  European  countries,  po- 

pam^  by  William  H.  Wise,  uticai  circumstances  chop  it  off 
general  manager.  3^  other  end  of  the  conti- 

Editors  of  the  European  Edi-  nent. 
tion,  along  with  officials  of  vari-  Since  the  Czechoslovakian 
ous  other  publications,  have  coup,  the  number  of  copies  of 
t^n  conducting  extended  nego-  the  European  Edition  allowed 
tiations  with  officials  of  the  into  that  country  daily  has  been 
Economic  Cooperation  Adminis-  slashed  from  1,250  to  250. 
tration,  trying  to  set  up  con-  “Foreign  exchange”  difficul- 
tracts  for  portions  of  the  $10,-  ties  was  given  Parsons  as  the 
000,000  appropriated  by  Con-  excuse.  He  doubts  that  was  the 
gress  for  the  purchase  of  real  reason, 
blocked  foreign  currencies  ac-  The  European  Edition  cur- 
quired  by  international  publish-  rently  claims  a  circulation  of 
ers.  62,000  in  26  countries.  It  gained 

Thus  far,  negotiations  have  3,000  daily  in  Paris  since  the 
been  jammed  by  details-^ch  United  Nations  sessions  began 
as  a  definition  of  “dollar  invest-  there  said  Parsons. 
ments”-Hbut  Parsons  believes  a  gome  Copies  to  Russia 

basic  contract  will  be  worked  . 

out  shortly.  A  limited  quantity  gets  be- 

But  German-Austrian  circula-  the  iron  curtain.”  Some 

tion  won’t  be  what  it  might  3“  libraries 

have  been,  he  told  Editor  &  and  ranlbaraies. 

Publisher  this  week.  And  for  Although  the  number  of 
these  reasons  French  papers  has  decreased 

Wk,.  .na 

•  A  year  ago  there  was  a  great  still  “20-odd  French  papers  on 
shortage  of  reading  matter  in  the  stands,”  said  Parsons,  and 
Germany.  Since  then,  the  Ger-  the  decrease  in  numbers  has  not 
man  newsprint  supply  has  in-  affected  the  circulation  of  the 
creased.  European  Edition. 

.  German  newspapers  are  do-  pa„ons  figures  the  European 
ing  a  generall^improved  job  ^  Edition  has  lost  about  $1^00 
coverage.  Reader  who  miglU  gj^ce  resumption  of  publication 
once  have  struggled  through  1944  the  libation  of 

American  publications  on  a  pgi-ig 

Engll^  no  “When  there  is  a  stable  econ- 
France,  we  ^ould  make 
money,”  Parsons  explained. 

mark  has  changed  the  economic  o  u  ttm 

picture.  A  year  ago,  Germans  ®  Pages  for  UW 

had  bushels  of  marks,  nothing  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  paper 
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It  reminds  him  not  to  overlook  how 
The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  Covers  Iowa 

That’s  one 'way  to  make  sure  you  string  along  with  a  winner! 

Another  is  to  bear  these  simple  facts  in  mind — 

1.  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  has  at  least  25% 
coverage  of  every  county  in  Iowa. 

2.  In  83  of  the  99  counties,  it  reaches  more  than  50% 
of  all  families. 

3.  Only  nine  cities  have  newspapers  that  match  its 
500,000  circulation. 

4.  It  reaches  70%  of  all  the  buyers  in  Iowa. 

5.  You  get  a  whole  state  in  a  single  ^ckage  when  you 
choose  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register — and  it’s 
yours  for  a  milline  rate  of  $1.70! 

ABC  CIRCULATION  MARCH  31,  1948 
Daily  368,703  Sunday  500,437 

The  DesMouves  RegisterandTribunh 
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HERE'S  THE  PICTURE  ! 


672,848  daily 
602,903  city  and 
retail  trading  zone 
200,000 
home  delivered 


S1S447 
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Based  on  ABC  Publisher's  statement 
'or  period  endin9  Mar.  31,  1948) 
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cago.. 


. . .  ask 
to  see 
the  proof 

This  book  is  loaded 
#ith  case  histories 
.  .  .  performances 
that  no  other  Chi¬ 
cago  paper  can 
show. 


The  Sun-Times  is  moving  the  goods  in  Chicago  to  more  than  600,000  fam¬ 
ilies  daily.  Break  those  outdated  space  buying  habits.  Do  you  realize  the 
Sun-Times  now  occupies  the  No.  2  spot  in  Chicago?  You  can’t  afford  to  be 
without  it — at  one  of  the  lowest  milline  rates  in  America.  It’s  your  greatest 
advertising  dollar’s  worth  in  Chicago. 


C  H 

SUN 


THE  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


No  Error  Too  Small 
For  ‘A  Correction’  Item 


By  Doris  Willens 

SURROGATE  COIXINS  is  not  suited  in  a  fine  of  $29,000,000, 
dead.  Enrico  Caruso  did  not  not  $290,000,000. 
sing  at  the  wedding  of  Gladys  Count  Folke  Bernadotte’s 
Lamphere  Benjamin.  William  wedding  was  not  solemnized  at 
F.  Halsey  3rd  is  in  no  way  con-  the  home  of  his  bride  but  at 
nected  to  the  government  of  St.  John’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
Liberia.  Church  in  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

If  the  New  York  Timet  were  A  name  under  a  picture 
not  a  stickler  for  accuracy,  care-  should  have  read  “James  V. 
ful  readers  of  the  paper  mi^t  Gurge”  and  not  "Frederick  R. 
have  gone  along  for  years  be-  Wierdsma.” 
lieving  the  opposite  of  the  above  “We  don’t  back  into  correc- 
l®cts.  tions,"  explained  Catledge. 

More  important,  reporters  “When  we’ve  made  a  mistake, 
might  repeat  errors  they  find  in  we  don’t  try  to  disguise  the 
clips  of  Times  stories,  which  is  correction.” 
one  of  the  reasons  the  paper  About  25  to  50%  of  the  cor- 
runs  correction  notices  on  what  rections  come  from  staff  mem- 
appear  to  .some  readers  to  be  bers.  The  rest  come  to  the 
unimportant  details.  paper  through  outsiders — some 

Even  with  the  correction  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
notices,  repeats  of  mistakes  do  particular  story,  others  who  are 
happen  on  the  Times,  said  experts  in  the  particular  field. 
Turner  Catledge,  assistant  man-  and  still  others  who  seem  to 
ag^g  ^tor.  do  nothing  but  read  the  paper 

A  dispatch  out  of  Albany,  to  try  to  catch  it  in  an  error. 

N.  Y.,  referred  to  a  Bronx  judge  Several  of  the  October  Cor¬ 
as  the  “late”  Mr.  So-and-so.  The  rections  rectified  errors  that  had 
Times  ran  a  correction.  The  appeared  in  the  September  is- 
correctlon  was  appended  to  the  sues. 

clips.  But  another  reporter  took  Catledge  explained  the  Times 
over  the  Albany  bureau  tem-  will  go  back  as  far  in  time  as 
^rarily,  used  the  Albany  clip  it  is  felt  Is  warranted  by  the 
file,  and  again  killed  off  the  seriousness  of  the  error, 
judge  in  a  story.  Red-faced  ed-  When  an  error  is  caught,  a 
itors  ran  a  second  correction.  notice  of  the  correction  is  sent 
Most  newspapers  run  correc-  to  the  person  about  whom  the 
tions  only  when  it  looks  like  mistake  was  made.  If  an  error 
they  might  get  into  a  libel  suit  appears  in  an  early  edition  and 
without  a  retraction.  Is  corrected  in  the  following  edi- 

The  Times,  priding  itself  on  individual  is  notified 

accuracy,  will  run  an  undls-  .. 

gulsed  corr^ion  notice  on  any  ,  Sometime  person  re- 

error  in  fact  calied  to  its  atten-  ^  corr^on 

without  knowing  any  mistake 

T^t,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  made  at  aU,^said  ^tledge. 
lndivi(^uals  who  phone  the  paper  ^  only  om  hitch  in  the 

UTKi  5ay:  ^stem  of  corrections  on  the 

“I  understand  the  Times  pays  ,*  j  -v-  -  * 

$5  for  every  correction.  I’ve  .. 

got  one.”  microAIm  edition,  said 

Shuffling  through  the  October  Catledge. 


from 

PARIS 


wnen  you 

abmad 


Paris  . . .  the  pivot  of  Europe's 
railroad  system  is  the  point  of 
departure  for  most  of  the  better 
Trans-European  connections. 
DAILYs  the  "Golden  Arrow"  for 
London,  "The  Blue  Train"  to  the 
Riviera,  the  "Blue  Bird”  to  Brus¬ 
sels,  the  "Nord  Express”  to 
Amsterdam,  Copenhagen  and 
Stockholm,  the  "Orient  Express” 
to  Prague  and  Warsaw,  the 
"Arlberg  Express"  to  Bucharest, 
the  "Simplon  Orient  Express”  to 
Italy,  Sofia  and  Istanbul,  the  "Sud 
Express"  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
For  safety,  speed,  comfort  and 
dependability,  Inier  •  European 
railroad  travel  starts  from  Paris. 
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Desmond  Hits 
Compromise  on 
Coniidence  Bill 

Albany,  N.  Y. —  State  Sena¬ 
tor  Thomas  C.  Desmond  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  oppose  "attempts  to 
cripple”  the  newsapermen’s  con¬ 
fidence  bill  which  he  has  spon¬ 
sored. 

The  State  Law  Revision  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  making  a 
study  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  plans  to  report  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Desmond,  in  a  statement,  said 
be  would  "welcome  any  sound 
suggestions  for  improving  the 
bill.”  But,  he  added  he  would 
“oppose  any  attempts  to  cripple 
the  newspaper  confidence  bill 
by  hedges,  compromises  and  im¬ 
proper  attempts  to  appease  dist¬ 
rict  attorneys.” 

He  declared.  "Compromise 
feelers  have  been  made  to 
change  my  bill.”  Changes  which 
he  termed  “objectionable” 
would: 

1.  Restrict  the  confidence  pri¬ 
vilege  only  to  stories  affecting 
the  public  interest. 

2.  Permit  district  attorneys  to 
get  a  court  order  requiring  re¬ 
porters  to  disclose  their  sources 
of  information. 

3.  Permit  reporters  to  with¬ 
hold  the  sources  of  information, 
but  in  such  cases  invoke  a  pen¬ 
alty  on  the  publishers. 

The  senator  said  the  public 
Interest  proposal  “sounds  fair 
in  theory,  but  in  practice  would 
sabotage  the  essential  principles 
of  the  measure.” 

“Who  can  tell  in  advance  what 
news  story  is  or  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  public  inter¬ 
est?”  be  asked. 

He  said  he  opposed  giving 
district  attorneys  the  right  to 
seek  court  orders  to  make  re¬ 
porters  disclose  news  sources  be¬ 
cause  it  “evades  the  entire 
basic  issue  of  pre.ss  freedom.” 

“Freedom  of  the  press  should 
exist  regardless  of  the  whims  of 
district  attorneys  or  judges.” 

Desmond  labeled  the  third 
su.ggestion  a  “shrewd  device  to 
solit  the  support  behind  my 
bill.” 

"This  suggestion  is  designed 
to  divide  our  forces  by  .setting 
the  publishers  who  are  for  my 
bill,  against  the  editors  and 
newsmen  who  are  aLso  for  my 
bill,”  he  declared. 

■ 

Pennsvlvania  Week 
Awards  Announced 

HARRtsBirRc,  Pa.  —  Awards  in 
the  editorial  contests  for  activit¬ 
ies  during  Pennsylvania  Week 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Orus  J.  Matthews,  State  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce. 

Winners  among  dailies  were: 
first.  $200,  C.  W.  Dressier. 
Johnston  Tribune;  second.  $100, 
Frederick  S.  Fox.  Norristown 
Times  Herald;  third,  $50,  Dale 
H.  Gramley,  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times. 

Winners  among  weeklies: 
Charles  A.  Wright,  Haverford 
Townshlo  News;  second  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Swank,  Duncannon  Re¬ 
cord,  and  third.  Walt  Lafferty, 
Carnegie  Signal-Item. 


ort 

HEADWRITERS  on  the  Houston 
(lex.  t  Cnronicle  described 
the  capital  building’s  new  air 
conditioning  and  heating  im¬ 
provement,  thus : 

"New  Hoof  on  Capitol 
Will  Let  Out  Hot  Air” 

■ 

CLASSIFIED  under  "Help 
Wanted  —  Women”  in  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times: 

“Spatters,  experienced  prefer¬ 
red;  permanent  to  right  party.” 
a 

A  STENOGRAPHER,  needed  by 
Topeka  newspapers,  was  re¬ 
quested  in  an  ad  in  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  State  Journal  thusly: 

“.  .  .  have  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  first  class  stenogra¬ 
pher,  preferably  one  with  some 
previous  busincs  sexperience." 
■ 

AN  ESSAY  in  Prof.  Gilson 
Wright’s  class  in  journalism 
at  Miami,  O.,  University  includ¬ 
ed  this  impression  of  a  linotype: 

"It  is  similar  to  a  typewriter 
from  the  front,  but  it  assumes 
almost  human  qualities  when 
one  views  it  from  the  rear.” 

■ 

A  Correction 

In  publishers’  statements  cov¬ 
ering  circulation  compari.«ons 
this  vear  against  those  of  1347 
(E«eP.  Nov.  6.  p.  14),  the  Chi- 
capo  Sun-Times  figures  did  not 
take  into  account  the  Sun’s  cir¬ 
culation  a  year  ago  Oct.  1.  The 
Sun’s  daily  circulation  was  then 
3^0.487  (morning)  and  the 
Times.  471.137  (evening).  The 
Sun-Times  ( combined  morning 
and  evening,  except  Saturday) 
circulation  as  reported  Oct.  1. 
was  651.977.  repre.senting  a  net 
loss  instead  of  a  gain. 

■ 

IP  Pays  Dividends 

International  Paper  Co.  has 
declared  a  year-end  dividend  of 
$1  a  share  and  a  regular  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  $1,  making  to¬ 
tal  dividends  on  common  ^ock 
$5  for  the  year. 

■ 

501  Collect  Prizes 

Detroit — Gridiron  fans  tapped 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  for  S2.- 
600  in  awards  this  week  as  501 
of  the  125.000  ballots  entered  in 
the  weekly  Football  Contest 
turned  up  with  perfect  scores. 


FOOD  MAN! 

Had  the  word  on  Baltimore’s  great 
“Magazine”?  It’s  chock  full  of 
dramatic  locally  •  edited  picture 
stories.  Compelling  gravure.  1,000 
line  page  size.  Baltimore  readers 
reach  for  “Magazine”  first — every 
Sunday  morning.  Good  spot  for 
your  food  advertising! 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


Bureau  Issues 
New  Retail  Ad 
Plan  System 

A  simple  eight-step  method 
of  planning  retail  newspaper 
advertising,  representing  the 
latest  newspaper-developed  tool 
aimed  at  a  general  improvement 
in  the  planning  and  timing  of  re¬ 
tail  newspaper  promotions,  was 
released  last  week  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  AN<PA,  Re¬ 
tail  Division. 

The  advertising  planning  sys¬ 
tem,  published  in  a  16-page 
brochure,  lists  field-tested  pro¬ 
cedures  applicable  in  planning 
newspaper  promotions  for  stores 
oif  all  sizes  in  any  retail  classi¬ 
fication. 

Step  by  Step 

The  brochure  reproduces  the 
practical  methods  used  by  the 
Madison  (Wis. )  Capital  Times 
and  State  Journal,  (E&P,  Sept. 
18,  p.  14)  in  rendering  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  more  timely  and 
more  productive.  Every  step 
essential  to  the  understanding 


and  application  of  planned  ad. 
vertising  is  outlined  and  iUut 
trated  in  the  publication. 

The  eight-step  procedure,  in. 
stalled  initially  in  a  men's  store 
in  Madison,  highlights  a  .limpit 
detailed  monthly  planning  fonn 
on  which  the  following  ques 
tions  are  both  posed  and  m. 
swered: 

1.  How  Big  is  the  Month?  l 
What  is  the  Month’s  Planned 
Sales  Goal?  3.  What  Percentaee 
of  Sales  Should  be  Invested  in 
Advertising?  4.  What  is  the 
Month  s  Advertising  Space  Bud 
get?  5.  What  Items  Offer  the 
Best  Sales  Opportunities?  6 
How  Should  Space  be  Distrib¬ 
uted  Among  Items?  7.  What 
Prices  Should  be  Featured?  8 
How  Should  Advertising  Space 
Be  Distributed  Through  the 
Month? 

■ 

7c  Sales  Hold  Up 

San  Francisco — Results  of  an 
advance  in  single  newspaper 
prices  to  7  cents  here  have  been 
economically  effective,  E4P 
learned.  Street  sales  have  hdd 
to  within  at  least  10%  of  their 
total  at  the  former  5-cent  price, 
a  survey  indicated. 


mi 


+  Buying  center  for  over  1,250,000  people 
+  98.6%  city  zone  families  read  the  News 


A  choice  market  for  economical  advertising 


.  Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  EJitor  mnj  PuMisher 
'’Western  New  York's  Great  Newspaper” 

KELLY -SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 
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GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  >  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


Advertising  Agency:  Roche,  Williams  &  Qeary.  Inc 


STUDEBAKEK  SELLS  ANOTHER  BIG  MARKET 


THROUGH  ALL 


BOOTH  MICHIGAarNEM^APERS 


Smartly  styled,  extra-vision  Studebakers  are  sold  in  the  Michigan 
market  with  the  aid  of  smartly-edited,  well-printed,  up-to-date 
newspapers  .  .  .  the  Booth  Newspapers,  with  a  combined  daily 
circulation  of  383,058. 

For  your  product,  too,  be  it  cars,  groceries,  drugs  or  whatever,  the 
best  buys,  newspaper-wise,  for  key-market  Michigan  coverage,  are 
the  eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers. 

For  specific  information  on  Booth  Michigan  Markets,  call  or  phone: 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street.  New  York  City  17 
The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11 
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Bureau  Finds 
Local  Coffees 
Outsell  National 

In  market  after  market,  local 
or  regional  brands  of  coffee  are 
outstripping  nationally  distrib¬ 
uted  brands  in  consumer  sales, 
according  to  “Evaluating  the 
Market  for  Coffee,”  a  new  pres¬ 
entation  just  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  a!NPA. 

The  new  analysis,  prepared  as 
a  guide  to  the  more  effective 
study  by  advertisers  of  their  lo¬ 
cal  market  potentials,  is  based 
on  data  from  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry’s  Monthly  Grocery  In¬ 
ventories  and  covers  eight  mar¬ 
kets  where  Inventories  were  in 
operation  'throughout  the  12- 
month  period,  July  1947-June 
1948.  The  study  is  now  being 
shown  to  coffee  advertisers  and 
their  agencies. 

Markets  Vary 

“This  study  proves  again  the 
newspaper  industry’s  thesis 
that  ‘All  Business  Is  Local’,” 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of  the 
Bureau,  declared.  “It  shows  that 
while  only  four  brands  appear 
in  all  eight  of  those  key  mar¬ 
kets,  more  than  44  additional 
brands  appeared  in  only  one 
market  each. 

“More  important,  the  analysis 
shows  there  is  no  monopoly  on 
market  leadership  in  the  coffee 
held,  since  21  different  brands 
placed  among  the  top  five  in  the 
markets  covered  and  of  these 
only  two  are  nationally  distrib¬ 
uted.” 

A  companion  study  to  the  cof¬ 
fee  analysis,  which  will  relate 
sales  of  both  regular  and  soluble 
coffee  to  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  newspapers,  newspaper 
supplements,  magazines  and  net¬ 
work  radio,  will  be  forthcoming 
when  the  final  processing  of  ad¬ 
vertising  data  is  completed. 

Previously  completed  analyses 
in  this  series  have  dealt  with  the 
baby  food,  synthetic  detergent, 
and  package  soap  classifications. 

Inventory-sponsor  newsjwpers 
whose  surveys  were  used  in  the 
new  study  include:  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler,  Cincinnati  Post, 
Dayton  (0.1  Journal-Herald, 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  New 
York  World-Telegram,  Los  An¬ 
geles  News,  Examiner,  Herald 
&  Express,  and  Times,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

Monthly  Grocery  Inventories 
are  also  being  conducted  by  the 
Detroit  News,  Indianapolis 
News,  Toledo  Blade,  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald  and  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  &  Twin 
City  Sentinel. 

■ 

New  Ad  Mark 

Chicago — ^The  largest  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  single  press  operation 
was  published  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  11.  An  estimated  158,000 
lines  of  advertising  were  in  the 
80-page  publication.  A  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  issue  in  1946  con¬ 
tained  164,487  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  but  required  two  separate 
press  operations. 


Andiica  Returns 
With  Europe  Film 

Cleveland,  O _ ^Theodore  An- 

drica,  Cleveland  Press,  Nation¬ 
alities  ^itor,  has  returned 
after  five  months  in  Europe.  He 
drove  14,000  miles  on  his  tour 
of  seven  countries,  his  13th  trip 
abroad  for  the  Press.  This  time 
he  recorded  the  life  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man  in  Europe  on  color  film. 
The  film,  “Mr.  and  Mxs.  Eu¬ 
rope,”  is  being  edited  and  five 
copies  soon  will  be  available  for 
booking  to  groups  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

AP  Facsimile  Client 

Miami,  Fla. — ^The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  facsimile  newspaper  has’  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  facsimile  mem¬ 
bership  granted  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  The  Herald  publishes 
five  facsimile  editions  daily. 

■ 

Daily  Buys  Tiger 

Scranton,  Pa. — A  Bengal  tiger 
recently  was  purchased  for  the 
Scranton  zoo  by  the  Scranton 
Times  at  a  cost  of  $1,000. 


Flint  Journal 
Council  Makes 
Policy  Rulings 

Flint,  Mich.  —  An  Editorial 
Council  meeting  is  conducted 
weekly  at  the  Flint  Journal  and 
minutes  are  kept  on  all  discus¬ 
sion  and  action.  The  news,  city, 
telegraph,  regional,  sports  and 
Sunday  editors  attend  with  the 
editor  and  editorial  writer. 

The  Council  participates  in  all 
decisions  in  editorial  manage¬ 
ment.  according  to  Michael  A. 
Gorman,  Journal  editor.  It  con¬ 
siders  editorial  policies;  acts  on 
personnel,  features,  style  and 
news  handling  operations,  allo¬ 
cation  of  news  space  between  de¬ 
partments  and  other  questions. 

The  editor,  however,  takes  full 
responsibility  for  decisions  of 
the  Council.  The  Journal  has  a 
dual  management  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  executive  participates  when 
there  are  important  matters  of 
joint  concern. 

“We  are  blessed  with  a  high 
degree  of  compatibility  which 
is  important  to  the  success  of 


such  a  Council,”  explained  Mr 
Gorman.  “Besides  the  beiMt 
which  accrues  to  the  editor 
the  experience  and  judgments 
his  colleagues,  the  Council  nia 
contributes  to  the  developmT 
of  department  heads.  It  results 
in  eight  men  sharing  fully  i. 
all  matters  of  editorial  manait 
ment,  qualifying  any  one  „ 
group  of  them  to  act  with  com¬ 
plete  background  in  the  absenc* 
of  the  editor  or  others.” 

■ 

Alton  Telegraph 
Wins  College  Trophy 

Alton,  Ill.— “After  what  ban 
pened  in  the  great  natiS 
guessing  contest,  winning  anv 
kind  of  a  prize  feels  good  novT 
said  P.  S.  Cousley,  vicepresident 
of  the  Alton  Evening  Telegraph 
when  he  accepted  from  Shun 
leff  College  a  trophy  for  first 
place  among  floats  in  the 
school’s  homecoming  parade 

The  Telegraph  mounted  its 
ancient  Washington  handpress 
long  an  exhibit  in  its  lobby,  on 
a  truck  and  posed  several  em¬ 
ployes  around  it  to  illustrate  op^ 
eration  of  an  oldtime  printinj 
shop. 


You  reach 


MORE 


of  the  great 


Market 


with  the 


HERALD-EXPRESS 


— yes^  thousands  more  readers  in  the 
A.B.C.  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones 
than  any  other  daily^ 


The  NUMBER  ONE  Buy  in  the  West's  NUMBER  ONE  Market 


^  |A* 


HERALD-EXPRESS 

REPKESENTED  NAIIONAIIT  lY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  i  SCHMITT.  IN6 
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The  character  of  continuity  strip  advertising  may  change,  hut . .  . 


. . .  good  printing  will  always  he  an  asset  black  and  colored,  for  web  presses  and 
to  good  publishing  and  good  salesmanship  sheet-fed  presses  ...  go  years  of  experience 

in  print.  . . .  and  knowledge  derived  from  a  sustained 

You  know  printing  ink  affects  the  quality  research  program  which  today  continues  its 
of  printed  results.  It  affects  the  ease  with  probing  for  technical  advancement, 
which  a  paper  is  read  by  its  readers,  and  Why  not  put  this  knowledge  and  experi- 
the  satisfaction  with  which  it  is  read  by  its  ence  to  work  on  your  printing  ink  problem  } 
advertisers.  IPI,  Division  of  Interchemical  Corpora- 

Into  the  making  of  our  news  inks  .  .  .  tion,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
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CommunityAdsSpread 
M&O  Economic  Creed 

By  G.  N.  Williams 

Director  oi  Industrial  Relations.  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co. 


“The  ntanagement  of  Mando 
believes  that  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  brings  a  larger  mea¬ 
sure  of  happiness  to  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  any  other 
system  the  world  has  ever 
known.  No  other  type  of  gov¬ 
ernment  or  economic  system  has 
ever  provided  as  large  a  degree 
of  individual  freedom  and  as 
high  a  standard  of  living  to  its 
people. 

“We  believe  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  free  way  of  life 
and  the  benefits  which  it  pro¬ 
vides,  depends  upon  the  co-op¬ 
erative  effort  of  all  groups  of 
individuals  in  our  society  and 
that  no  one  group  can  be  un¬ 
duly  favored  above  another. 

“Mando  will  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
vide  our  customers  with  high 
quality  products  at  acceptable 
prices,  provide  our  shareholders 
with  a  fair  return  on  and  secur¬ 
ity  of  their  investment,  provide 
our  employes  with  fair  wages, 
good  working  conditions,  se¬ 
curity  and  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  to  be  ever  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  we  operate. 
— Donald  D.  Davis,  President. 

THE  MlAiNAOEMENT  of  the 

Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  in  the  carrying  out 
if  its  responsibilities,  is  guided 
by  this  basic  philosophy  or  trus¬ 
teeship  which  has  been  expressed 
by  its  president  as  the  “Mando 
Creed.” 

Coupled  with  this  philosophy 
is  an  inherent  belief  in  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  fairmindedness 
of  all  groups  of  individuals 
whether  they  be  employes,  cus¬ 
tomers,  stockholders,  or  other 
citizens  of  the  community. 

Appropriate  efforts  are  taken 
to  keep  stockholders  and  custo¬ 
mers  informed  about  the  com¬ 
pany.  However,  in  the  past  we 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  our 
success  in  keeping  advised  our 
employes  and  others  in  the 
communities  in  which  we  oper¬ 
ate. 

_  Because  of  the  dominant  po¬ 
sition  of  our  operations  in  these 
communities  we  consider  it 
somewhat  impractical  to  attempt 
to  differentiate  to  too  great  a 
degree  bettVeen  employe  rela¬ 
tions  and  public  relations.  We 
that  our  employes,  and 
other  citizens  in  our  communi¬ 
ties  are  prone  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  company  in  about  the 
same  manner  and  to»  come  to 
arout  the  same  conclusions. 
They  Judge  us  upon  our  actions 
which  both  see  quite  intimately’ 
and  upon  what  information  we 
give  them. 

_  We  have  in  the  past  used  va¬ 
rious  means  of  communication 
to  our  employes  and  to  others  in 
our  comimunities.  We  have  used 
to  some  extent  press  releases, 
an  employe  magazine  which 
goes  to  a  large  percentage  of 
the  homes  in  the  community. 


and  an  occasional  advertisement 
in  the  local  newspapers. 

When  we  began  to  plan  a 
program  of  information  to  our 
communities  we  felt  somewhat 
as  if  we  were  “shooting  in  the 
dark”.  We  really  had  nothing 
precise  on  which  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  what  type  of  in¬ 
formation  the  people  in  these 
comimunities  wanted.  Neither 
did  we  have  an  accurate  idea 
as  to  what  prejudices,  miscon¬ 
ceptions,  or  honest  criticisms  of 
the  company  they  might  have. 

As  a  step  towards  intelligently 
planning  a  program  of  com¬ 
munity  information  we  em¬ 
ployed  Opinion  Research  Corp¬ 
oration  of  Princeton.  N.  J.,  to 
appraise  the  knowledge  and  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  community  about 
the  company. 

We  chose  International  Falls, 
Minn.,  for  the  survey,  as  this 
was  one  of  the  communities  in 
which  we  had  a  major  interest. 

We  announced  the  survey  in 
advance  through  the  local  press. 
We  stressed  that  it  would  be 
conducted  on  a  strictly  anony¬ 
mous  basis  and  that  the  results 
would  be  analyzed  by  Opinion 
Research. 

When  we  got  the  report,  we 
published  it  in  a  two-page  ad- 
verti.'ement  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper.  In  addition,  reprints  of 
this  ad  were  sent  to  each  Inter¬ 
national  Falls  employe  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  general 
manager  of  the  division,  telling 
employes  again  why  the  survey 
was  made,  how  we  valued  the 
opinions  of  themse  ves  and 
others  in  the  community,  and 
what  immediate  steps  were  be¬ 
ing  taken  as  a  result  of  the 
survey  findings. 

Results  'Complimentary' 

While  the  survey  results  were 
in  general  highly  compliment¬ 
ary  to  the  company,  in  fact  al- 
mo't  surprisingly  so.  there  were 
some  rather  large  critical  min¬ 
orities.  These  were  the  ones 
that  we  were  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  as  they  were  vin¬ 
dicative  of  situations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  the  company 
was  either  wrong  or  the  people 
in  the  comununit.v  were  unin¬ 
formed.  or  were  incorrectly  in¬ 
formed. 

Therefore,  after  publication  of 
. the  survey  returns,  those  areas 
of  public  opinion  which  con¬ 
tained  evidence  of  critici.sm  or 
misinformation,  were  given  par¬ 
ticular  attention. 

Our  objective  was  to  bring 
these  problems  into  the  open, 
to  establish  the  facts  and  to 


CHOOSE  FROM  PLENTY 

of  applicantK  for  your  iotw  by  let- 
ti-a  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help 
Wanted  Ad*  take  the  word  to  work- 
Beekeni.  Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Tel.;  BRyont  9-3052 


state  clearly  the  position  of  the 
company.  Controversial  issues 
were  not  avoided. 

As  a  sample  of  the  type  of 
questions  asked  in  the  survey, 
the  following  will  illustrate: 

(a)  If  a  friend  of  yours  asked 
you  how  well  Mando  is  run, 
would  you  say  it  is  well  run  or 
poorly  run? 

(b)  Would  you  say  Mando 
does  a  great  deal  or  not  enough 
for  International  Falls? 

(c)  Well,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  how  would 
you  rate  Mando  as  a  place  to 
work?  Would  you  say  good, 
average  or  poor? 

(d»  Just  roughly,  what  per¬ 
centage  profit  do  you  think 
Mando  makes? 

(e)  What  are  some  of  the 
things  you  do  not  like  about 
your  job,  or  the  place  that  you 
work? 

Ads  Published  Regularly 

This  program  start^  in  Janu 
ary,  1948,  with  the  publication 
of  the  complete  survey  results 
and  continued  through  May. 

One  or  more  ads  each  week 
were  published  in  the  local 
newspaper.  Bi-weekly  15-minute 
radio  programs  were  broadcast. 
These  all  dealt  with  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  policies  and  were 
usually  participated  in  by  local 
citizens  or  employes  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

News  releases  were  regularly 
furnished  the  local  newspaper 
and  special  articles  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Mandonian  the 
employe  magazine.  A  number 
of  letters  on  matters  of  special 
interest  were  also  mailed  each 
employe  at  his  home. 

In  addition,  for  the  first  time, 
a  report  of  the  company's  op 
erations  for  the  preceding  year 
was  especially  prepared  for  em¬ 
ployes  and  mailed  to  their 
homes.  Later  this  report  was 
followed  up  by  a  mail  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  check  upon  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  to  determine  the 
interest  of  employes  in  receiv¬ 
ing  succeeding  reports. 

The  time  and  the  effort  ne 
cessary  to  plan  and  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  this  character 
is  exhaustive  to  say  the  least. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  only 
worthwhile,  but  we  believe  es¬ 
sential  to  the  maintenance  of 
healthy  comimunity  relations.  To 
live  right  is  no  longer  enough. 
We  must  not  only  do  what  is 
right  but  we  mu.st  tell  our  em¬ 
ployes  and  others  in  the  com- 


Howard  Chase 
*PR  Man  of  Year' 


T 


Chicago — Howard  Chase,  dl- ' 
rector  of  public  relations  fu  t 
General  Foods  Corp., 
named  top  public  relations  nun 
oif  the  year  this  week  by  a  group 
of  judges  representing  leaders  i 
in  the  profession.  The  award,  ' 
present^  by  the  Public  ^la. 
tions  Society  of  America,  !« 
honors  Chase  for  “his  leadership 
and  contribution  to  the  public  t 
relations  profession.”  f 

The  Society  also  recognized 
the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  for  the  “long 
time,  consistent,  and  outstand  i 
ing  use  by  this  corporation  of  1 
sound  public  relations  philoso  ! 
phy  and  practices  in  civic  lead  ’ 
ership  and  service  for  the  na 
tional  welfare.” 


munity  what  we  did  and  the 
facts  upon  which  we  made  our 
decision. 

Mlando’s  policy,  therefore.  L« 
to  carry  on  a  continuous  pro 
gram  of  community  relations 
along  the  lines  outlined  above 

Periodically  we  plan  to  re 
survey  the  knowledge  and  at 
titudes  of  the  people  in  our 
communities  as  a  check  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  our  efforts 


86  Clubs  in  AFA 

Affiliation  of  the  Cleveland 
Advertising  Club  with  the  Ad  7 
vertising  Federation  of  Ameri  f 
ca  brings  the  total  membership 
of  the  latter  organization  to  ^ 
86  senior  advertising  clubs 
throughout  the  nation. 
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First  published 

October  1 5th 


EL  DIARIO 
DE  PUERTO  RICO 

New  morning  daily. 
Average  circulation 
for  first  three  weeks 

25,820 

Exclusive  Foreign  Representatives: 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS.  Inc. 

345  Madison  Avenun 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
London  Paris  Bntnos  Aires 


Over  lOOfOOO 

Met.  Population 


Almost  60%  of  the  QUAD 
CITY  population  live  on  tk* 
Illinois  side  .  .  .  and  read  tk* 
Argus-Dispatch  newspapers. 

Over  50.000  combined  eirculiti* 
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For  years,  the  Si.  Louis  Globe -Democrat  has  followed  this 
recipe:  "To  print  the  news  impartially,  supporting  what  it 
believes  to  be  right  and  opposing  what  it  believes  to  be 
wrong,  without  regard  to  party  politics." 


That  kind  of  reporting  on  the  serious  events  of  the  day, 
garnished  with  a  full  measure  of  light-hearted  features,  has 
produced  an  outstanding  reputation  .  .  .  and  circulation.* 


f  ouid  (Slobe '  23einorrat 


has  the  largest  circulation  of  all  St.  Louis  dailies 

...  in  fact,  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  hy  any  St.  Louis  daily. 
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How  to  capture  the  country 
—with  26  men! 


Strategy  in  a  sales  offensive  is  just  as  im' 
portant  as  strategy  in  a  military  offensive. 

And  fireferred  strategy,  in  either  instance, 
IS  to  tike  and  hold  ^ey  centers  and  “fan 
out”  from  there. 

Twenty 'SIX  men  enable  you  to  “invade” 
etery  other  home  or  better  — with  your 
sales  message  in  more  than  500  key  cities  — 
1 40  with  populations  of  ioo,ooO'plus. 

Twenty-six  men  assure  your  sales  messiige 
of  entry  into  et  ery  other  home  or  better 
in  all  13S  top  market  areas  yielding  64' c 
of  all  retail  sales.  And  “fan  it  out"  from 
there  into  4,000,000  homes  in  adjacent 
marketing  areas ! 

These  26  men  are  the  26  editors  responsible 
for  the  26  Sunday  Magazines  of  Metro¬ 


politan  Group.  E.ich  of  these  men  edits 
one — and  only  one  -of  the  entire  26 
Magazines  in  the  Group.  Each  knows  best 
what  his  readers  like  most  because  he  lives 
among  them. 

.\j  natumdl  magazrie  or  Sunday  supfiU' 
ment  offers  such  a  unique  publishing  and 
editorial  set-up. 

Quite  significantly,  in  this  respect, 
the  26  Sunday  Magazines  of  M:tropolitan 
Group  enjoy— according  to  all  available 
studies— the  highest  average  inside  page 
readership  of  anything  in  print. 

Because  of  this  unmatched  readership  - 
plus  Metro's  unmatched  coverage— you  can 
reach,  through  these  26  Magazines — per  $ 
invested—  more  people  in  more  places  where 
most  goods  are  bought. 


Metropolitan  Sunday 
Magazine  Group 
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|hese  are  the  26 
jundaymagazine 
jicture  sections  of 
letropolitan  Group 

■IanTA  Journal 
LtimoRE  Sun 
J<yoN  Globe 
a,d/or  Herald 
[  FFALO  Courier-Express 
(licvco  Tribune 
|X(1NN  ATI  Enquirer 
l.E\ eland  Plain  Dealer 
p MOINES  Register 


Cisneros  Dantas  Jones 

Eisenhower  Confers 
4  Maria  Cabot  Awards 


PiRiilT  Sews 

{ad/or  Free  Press 
nuNAPOLIS  Star 
)S  ANCEI.ES  Times 
IIWAIKKE  Journal 
IWEAI’OLIS  Tribune 
[» YORK  News 
IIUDKI  I’HIA  Inquirer 
rr<Bl  RGH  Press 
[uVIDENCE  Journal 
LOIIS  Globe-Democrat 
and/or  Post-Dispatch 
FAI  L  Pioneer  Press 
eTTI  K  Times 
liivci  li:i,D  Republican 
!!U:iSI-:  Post-Standard 
(iiiiNcroN  Star 

r  ^e  other  national  media, 
r-r  politm  Group  is  a  national 
1.  r!(  of  twenty-six  (26)  locally 
rci  locally  edited,  locally  power- 
lJunJay  magazines  .  .  .  printed  in 
'  vefor  15,000,000  families. 

heal  ownership,  local  view- 
r:.  local  editing,  local  pow’er, 
cup  to  the  greatest  local  patron- 
:and  popularity  accorded  any- 
m  print. 

Metropolitan 
Sunday  Magazine 
Group 

no  East  42nd  Street,  New  Vork  17,  N.  Y. 

tribinf.  tower 

CHICAGO 

I  NEW  CENTER  lU’Il.DING 
DETROIT 

IS  MO.NTGOMERY  ST. 

S.AN  FR.ANCISCO 
448  SOUTH  HILL  STREET 


PRESIDENT  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  of  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity  presented  gold  medals  Nov. 
19  to  four  recipients  of  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  awards. 

Winners  of  the  awards — given 
for  “outstanding  contributions 
to  understanding  among  the  na 
tions  of  the  Americas” — ^were 
Orlando  Ribeiro  Dantas.  presi¬ 
dent  of  Diario  de  Noticias,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Dr.  Alfredo 
Silva-Carvallo.  director  of  La 
Union,  Valparaiso,  Chile:  Dr. 
Manuel  Cisneros  Sanchez,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
La  Cronica.  Lima,  Peru,  and 
Joseph  L.  Jones,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
United  Press. 

Several  hundred  persons,  in- 
I  eluding  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nations  represented 
by  the  winners,  witnessed  the 
convocation.  The  traditional 
academic  procession  preceded 
i  the  award  ceremony. 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of 
the  Columbia  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  read  the  citations 
and  presented  each  recipient  to 
President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Dantas.  fourth  Brazilian 
to  receive  a  Cabot  award,  found¬ 
ed  the  Diario  de  Noticias  in 
1930,  after  retiring  as  managing 
director  of  Diario  de  Sao  Paulo, 
which  he  had  started  in  the 
previous  year. 

In  1938.  he  published  a  series 
of  20.  six-page  inserts  devoted  to 
the  history  and  contemporary 
development  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and 
Brazil. 

i  Journalist-Statesman 

‘  Dr.  Silva,  third  Chilean  news- 
1  paperman  honored  by  Columbia 
I  since  the  first  convocation  in 
I  1939.  was  elected  representative 
,  of  Valparaiso  in  the  National 
I  Congress  in  1941,  and  was  re- 
I  elected  for  a  second  term  in 
;  1944.  He  has  been  a  member 
'  of  congressional  committees  of 
National  Defense  and  Public 
'  Works  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

In  1944  he  visited  the  U.S.  for 
the  first  time  as  the  only  Chil¬ 
ean  member  of  a  delegation  of 
I  Latin  American  journalists  in¬ 
vited  to  tour  the  country  as 
guests  of  the  National  Press 
Club  of  Washington  and  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
affairs.  He  was  a  war  corres¬ 
pondent  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  covered  the  Potsdam  con¬ 
ference. 

The  second  Peruvian  on  the 


Cabot  award  list.  Dr.  Cisneros 
was  Minister  of  Justice  and  La¬ 
bor  during  the  year  1944-45.  He 
was  legal  advisor  and  secretary 
of  the  Peruvian  cabinet  from 
1940  to  1944. 

He  has  been  attorney  for  the 
Agricultural  Bank  of  Peru  and 
♦he  International  Petroleum 
Company. 

Jones,  who  has  been  general 
foreign  manager  of  the  United 
Press  since  1937  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  since  1942,  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  servicing  news  to 
Latin  America.  He  is  the  fifth 
U.S.  citizen  to  win  a  Cabot 
>nedal. 

He  was  relief  bureau  manager 
in’the  Lima.  Peru,  and  Santiago, 
Chile  U.P.  offices  in  1928-29.  In 
1929.  he  organized  the  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and 
later  that  year  established  the 
first  press  association  service  to 
Venezuelan  newspapers. 

Papers  Get  Plaques 

Eisenhower  also  presented  sil¬ 
ver  plaques,  honoring  the  news¬ 
papers  represented,  to  the  three 
South  American  journalists. 

The  awards  were  endowed  by 
Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  of 
Boston  and  established  in  1939 
in  honor  of  his  wife.  Maria 
Moors  Cabot,  who  died  in  1934. 

In  accepting  his  award.  Mr. 
Dantas  described  the  supple¬ 
ments  he  published  in  1938. 

“For  20  successive  days,  our 
readers  each  morning  received, 
together  with  their  Diario  de 
Noticias.  six  pages  devoted  to 
history,  literature,  financial  and 
econom'c  studies. 

“The  interviews  and  articles 
were  especially  written  by  the 
most  authoritative  American 
and  Brazilian  personalities  in 
literature,  politics,  finance,  all 
with  the  aim  of  explaining 
everything  possible  referring  to 
the  origin,  progress  and  present 
greitnr-ss  of  the  American 
people  in  all  fields  of  their  fab¬ 
ulous  activities,”  he  explained. 

Dr.  Silva,  outlining  his  con¬ 
cept  of  the  role  of  a  free  press 
at  a  time  when  there  are  peoples 
and  nations  for  whom  the  voice 
of  the  press  is  silenced.”  said: 

“The  press  must  inform  the 
wor  d  about  the  conditions  in 
which  millions  of  human  beings 
find  themselves;  it  must  inspire 
free  humanity  to  work  for  the 
redemption  of  those  in  servi¬ 
tude. 

“The  press,  moreover,  must 
expose  those  who  oppress  and 
must  denounce  their  actions. 
Then  the  light  of  truth  will 
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arouse  and  v/ill  mobilize  public 
opinion  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
against  the  oppressor. 

“Finally,  the  press  must  edu¬ 
cate  the  people  in  the  correct 
use  of  liberty  and  democracy.” 

The  part  of  the  journalist  in 
the  “moral  and  material  recon¬ 
struction”  of  the  world  of  to¬ 
day  was  explained  by  Dr.  Cis¬ 
neros  in  his  acceptance  speech. 

“We  must  renounce  and  de¬ 
nounce  writers  who  hunt  for 
success  and,  worse,  for  cash  pro¬ 
fits  derived  from  sensationalism 
or  from  preconceived  and  inac¬ 
curate  interpretations. 

“These  characteristics  are,  for 
example,  found  with  frequency 
among  certain  individuals  who. 
having  cruised  rapidly  through 
South  America,  with  a  two,  or 
three-day  layover  in  each  capi¬ 
tal.  come  out  with  books  empty 
of  ideas  and  full  of  the  peculiar 
errors  that  come  as  a  result  of 
inadequate  information. 

“We  must  strive  so  that  men 
and  nations  may  know  one  an¬ 
other  more  closely  and  so  that, 
setting  aside  the  prejudice  and 
reticence  which  may  lead  to 
dangerous  rivalry,  each  may  ab¬ 
sorb  the  best  from  the  other’s 
culture." 

Jones  told  the  convocation 
what  he  believes  Latin  American 
newspapers  want  from  his  news 
service. 

“The  first  commandment  is 
that  we  must  work  for  those 
who  read  the  news,  not  for 
those  who  make  the  news,"  he 
said.  “This  marks  the  difference 
between  news  and  propaganda. 
The  standard  of  news  judgment 
must  be.  what  is  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  public.” 

“Another  thing  our  friends  In 
the  Latin  American  press  want 
is  access  to  all  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation. ”  Jones  added,  pointing 
out  that  until  a  generation  ago 
their  news  suppliers  had  “con¬ 
siderable  support  from  govern¬ 
ments.  so  the  tendency  was  for 
governments  to  use  news  as  an 
arm  of  national  policy.” 


Editor  Gets  Prize, 
Thanks  to  Paper 

Tampa,  Fla.  —  The  Tampa 
Times  turned  up  the  author  of 
a  10-year-old  radio  script  after 
t  h  e  Treasury 
D  eip  a  r  t  ment, 
which  want¬ 
ed  to  use  it. 
couldn't  locate 
the  writer  to 
pay  off  a  $250 
prize. 

The  w’inner 
was  Mrs.  Jean 
McCurdy  Bley. 

38  year-old  news 
editor  of  the 
weekly  Dune¬ 
din  (Fla.) 

Times. 

An  anonymous  tipster  gave 
the  Times  a  lead  on  the  Dunedin 
newspaperwoman.  She  had  sub¬ 
mitted  the  script  a  decade  ago 
when  she  lived  in  San  Diego. 
She  has  been  living  in  Florida 
for  several  years,  working  at 
the  Clearwater  Sun  before  be¬ 
coming  news  editor  of  the 
Dunedin  newspaper. 


Mrs.  Bley 
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Emotions  of  Voters 
No  Concern  of  Editors 

By  Grove  Patterson 

Editor,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade 


THE  post-mortems  which  began 

the  day  after  election  con¬ 
tinue.  So  far  I  have  not  heard 
anything  by  anyone  speaking 
for  the  newspapers.  80%  of 
which  were  for  Governor 
Dewey.  WTiy  did  so  many  news¬ 
papers  choose  Dewey  and  why 
did  so  many  people  choose  Tru¬ 
man? 

If  I  were  to  give  a  reason,  it 
would  be  the  following:  News¬ 
papers  endorse  candidates  with 
realism,  with  attention  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  men.  and  with  attention 
to  theii  past  records.  It  is  the 
busines.s  of  newspapers  to  pre¬ 
sent  records  and  qualifications 
somewhat  coldly,  and  at  least  to 
strive  to  be  guided  more  by 
their  findings  than  by  their  emo¬ 
tions. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  men 
and  women  are  more  given  to 
thinking  with  their  emotions 
than  with  their  minds.  I  know 
that  in  a  great  deal  of  what 
I  perhaps  mistakenly  call  think¬ 
ing,  I  am  using  my  heart  more 
than  my  head,  thinking  more 
with  my  emotions  than  with 
my  mind.  But  that  is  not  the 
businesr  of  a  newspaper  editor. 
He  should  be  cold  and  factual 
in  his  selection  of  candidates  to 
be  supported. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  defend 
newspapers  as  against  average 
voters,  not  at  all.  One  of  the 
rewards  we  reap  from  democ¬ 
racy  is  the  privilege  to  choose 
with  our  hearts.  But  I  think  I 
can  say  for  the  80%  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country,  who  de¬ 
liberately  picked  Dewey,  that 
they  earnestly  believed  that 
Governor  Dewey,  judging  by  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  by  record,  was 
better  qualified  to  head  a  na¬ 
tional  administration  than  any¬ 
one  else  in  the  field.  Hence  their 
choice. 

Perhaps  the  newspapers  were 
wrong.  Perhaps  emotions  did 
not  get  their  full  due  of  im¬ 
portance.  Despite  what  journaV 
ists  adyise,  I  think  people  will 
always  vote  in  about  the  same 
way.  They  will  vote  against  a 
man,  however  well  qualified, 
and  in  favor  of  an  average  man 
who  keeps  close  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  tne  people  and  talks  their 
language. 

No  matter  how  many  news¬ 
papers  endorse  a  certain  candi¬ 
date,  they  cannot  change  his 
type.  They  cannot  move  the 
people  toward  him  unless  he 
makes  an  appeal  to  their  emo¬ 
tions.  Dewey  made  no  such 
appeal.  Truman  did,  and  it  will 
always  be  that  way.  And  so,  it 
will  continue  to  be  the  duty  of 
newspapers  to  present  the  su¬ 
perior  qualifications  of  the  can¬ 
didates  whom  they  support,  and 
the  people  in  majority  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  vote  for  the  man  they 
like  and  the  man  who  makes  the 
brightest  promises,  no  matter 
what  the  record  and  qualifica- 
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tions  of  his  opponent. 

I  have  an  idea  there  will  be 
other  elections  in  which  the 
people  will  just  naturally  vote 
against  the  advice  of  80%  of  the 
newspapers.  Anyone  who  gives 
much  thought  to  human  nature 
would  expect  just  that.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  will  always  be  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  fact-finding 
institution  and  the  human  being. 

I  be  leve  profoundly  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers  to  resist  guidance  by  emo¬ 
tion.  and  to  choose  candidates 
for  endorsement  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  character,  intellectu¬ 
al  fitness,  and  experience.  It  is 
my  belief  that  most  newspapers 
are  guided  by  this  principle.  I 
believe  they  ought  to  go  on,  and 
will  go  on.  from  election  to  elec¬ 
tion.  with  extreme  care  in 
studying  candidates  and  their 
purpose,  holding  true  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  a  solemn  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  be  of  the  utmost 
public  service. 

The  emotions  of  voters  is  not 
their  concern.  But  to  hold  up 
the  light — ^THAT  is  their  con¬ 
cern.  More  than  once,  80%  of 
the  newspapers  may  be  with  tfte 
defeated,  but  there  can  be 
neither  disgrace  nor  dishonor, 
so  long  as  their  policy  has  been 
deliberate  and  honest. 

■ 

Admiral  Criticizes 
Erring  Columnists 

Seattle  —  Newspapers  may 
find  themselves  fac^  with  some 
sort  of  censorship  if  they  can¬ 
not  control  their  columnists. 
Viceadmiral  A.  W.  Radford, 
vicechief  of  naval  operations, 
declared  at  a  press  conference 
here  during  Navy  Week.  Most 
columnists,  he  asserted,  “don’t 
even  bother  to  check  their  facts 
the  way  regular  reporters  are 
required  to  do.” 

He  said  he  is  almost  invari-  I 
ably  misquoted  by  columnists, 
and  branded  the  latest  mis¬ 
quote  ‘a  damn  lie.” 

“I  seldom  have  that  trouble 
■with  reporters,”  he  said.  “But 
irresponsible  columnists  are 
going  to  get  the  whole  news¬ 
paper  business  into  trouble.” 

■ 

Prosecutor  Gets 
Writ  in  Evjue  Case 

Madison,  Wis. — ^A  new  legal 
move  by  District  Attorney  Ed¬ 
win  M.  Wilkie,  who  was  de¬ 
feated  for  re-election,  is  keep¬ 
ing  the  Evjue  Case  open. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  has 
granted  Wilkie  a  writ  of  error, 
permitting  him  to  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  Superior  Judge 
Roy  H.  Proctor.  The  latter 
ruled  there  was  insufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  convict  William  T. 
Evjue.  editor  of  the  Capital 
Times,  on  a  charge  of  publishing 
the  identity  of  a  criminal  as-  . 
sault  victim.  | 
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Media  Records  figures  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1948  —  including  retail,  general  and  department 
store  grocery  linage  —  showing  the  20  leading 
newspapers: 


1 - HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  (E  &  S)  .  1,567,439 

2- MIAMI  HERALD  (M  &  S)  .  1,510,366 

3- CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  (E)  .  1,470,065 

4- PHILAOELPHIA  BULLETIN  (E  &  S)  .  1,420,964 

3-DETROIT  NEWS  (ESS) .  1,333,647 

6- WASHINGTON  star  (E  &  S)  .  1,330,341 

7- PinSBURGH  PRESS  (E  &  S)  .  1,305,705 

8- OALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  (E  &  S)  .  1,263,976 

9- BALTIMORE  SUN  (E  &  S) .  1,230,984 

10- DES  MOINES  REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  (E  4  S)  .  1,237,082 

11 - NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  (MSS) .  1,206,240 

12- CHICAGO  HERALD  AMERICAN  (ESS) .  1,198,40) 

13- SYRACUSE  HERALD  JOURNAL  AMERICAN  (ESS)  .  1,192,581 

14- MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  (ESS) .  1,184,325 

15- MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  TRIBUNE  (ESS) .  1,177,443 

16- PORTLAND  JOURNAL  (ESS) .  1,173,934 

17- COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  (ESS) .  1,119,822 

18- ST.  LOUIS  POST  DISPATCH  (ESS) .  1,118,445 

19- YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR  TELEGRAM  (ESS)  .  1,113,341 

20- CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  (MSS) .  1,097,810 


We  are  proud,  that  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1948  we  have  maintained,  over  all  newspapers  in 
America,  our  leadership  in  grocery  advertising 
that  we  established  for  the  entire  year  of  1947. 
Here  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  Chronicle’s 
dominance  in  the  richest  trade  area  of  the  entire 
South! 


The  Houston  Chronicle 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


t.  w.  McCarthy 

A^vorttsmf  Oiroctor 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
Naliwial  RaprMaaMNvM 


fIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  35  CONSECUTIVE  YEAfiS 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
special  awards  and  honors  received 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  and  staff  ipembers  of  these 
Upper  Midwest  newspapers  during 
the  past  year: 

PULITZER  PRIZE  to  Nat  Finney, 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Washington  Bureau, 
for  distinguished  reporting  of  na¬ 
tional  affairs. 

RAYMOND  CLAPPER  Memorial 
Award  to  Nat  Finney  for  outstand¬ 
ing  Washington  reporting.  Finney  is 
the  only  newspaper  man  to  receive 
both  Pulitzer  prize  and  Raymond 
Clapper  award  in  one  year. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MAGAZINE 

Award  to  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  for  the  finest  program  of 
public  service  of  any  newspaper  in 
the  nation  during  last  year. 

Editor  4  publisher  for  November 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  MEDAL 

of  Honor  for  Distinguished  Service 
to  Journalism,  to  Joyce  Swan,  vice 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune. 

NIEMAN  FELLOWSHIP  to  David 
Dreiman,  Minneapolis  Star  news 
writer  on  scientific  and  medical  sub¬ 
jects  the  fourth  staff  member  of 
these  newspapers  to  win  this  award. 

FIRST  PRIZE,  Wallace’s  Farmer  and 
Iowa  Homestead  Magazine  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  best  metropolitan 
newspaper  editorial  interpreting  the 
farmer  to  the  city,  to  Erwin  W. 
Kieckhefer,  Minneapolis  Tribune 
editorial  writer. 

FIRST  PLACE,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Magazine  competition,  awarded  to 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
for  circulation  sales  promotion; 
second  place  for  promotion  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

20,  1948 


BEST  NEWS  PICTURES  OF  1947 

selected  in  University  of  Missouri- 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Competi¬ 
tion — 7  out  of  100  awards  to 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
photographers  Peter  Marcus,  Wal¬ 
lace  Kammann,  Joseph  Linhoff, 
Wayne  Bell,  Arthur  Hager,  Duff 
Johnston  and  Phil  Harrington. 

MIAMI  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Association  Awards—  6  out  of  26  to 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
photographers  Wallace  Kammann, 
Wayne  Bell  and  Phil  Harrington. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^/Tribune 

IVINING  MORNING  G  SUNDAY 

575,000  SUNDAY-  460,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLES,  PrMMmf 
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RADIO  and  TELEVISION 


Seattle  P-1  Arranges 
Radio  Station  Tieup 


THE  HEARST-owned  Seattle 

(Wash.)  Post- Intelligencer 
and  KOMO,  Seattle’s  NBC  af¬ 
filiate,  have  entered  into  a  long¬ 
term  agreement  that  will  be  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west. 

Signing  of  the  agreement  by 
Charles  B.  Lindeman,  publisher 
of  the  Post-Intelligencer,  and 
O.  W.  Fisher,  president  of  Fish¬ 
er’s  Blend  Station,  Inc.,  links 
the  two  organizations  in  an  as¬ 
sociation  dedicated  to  provide 
better  public  service  through 
the  printed  word,  standard 
broadcast,  frequency  modulation 
and  television. 

Facilities  of  both  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  and  KOMO  will 
be  made  available  to  each  other 
in  a  common  effort  to  provide 
special  service  and  news  pro¬ 
grams. 

KOMO  now  operates  an  AM 
broadcasting  station  and  will 
shortly  start  operation  of  an 
FM  station.  It  applied  last 
April  to  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  for  a  per¬ 
mit  to  construct  and  operate  a 
television  station. 

The  agreement  between  the 
Post-Intel'ligencer  and  KOMO 
will  make  possible  joint  spon¬ 
sorship  of  telecasts  of  special 
sports  events  and  happenings  of 
community  interest.  The  staffs 
of  the  newspaper  and  radio 
station  will  cooperate  in  pre¬ 
senting  these  telecasts  to  the 
public. 

In  commenting  on  the  agree¬ 
ment,  Fisher  pointed  out  the 
Post-Intelligencer  and  KOMD 
will  become  neighbors  in  re¬ 
ality  within  a  few  weeks. 
KOMO’s  new  station,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  is 
only  a  few  blocks  from  the  new 
•Post-Intelligencer  building  at 
6th  Ave.  and  Wall  Street. 

KOMO  started  broadcasting  in 
Seattle  on  Dec.  31,  1926,  operat¬ 
ing  at  that  time  on  a  power  of 
1,000  watts  and  a  frequency  of 
980  kilocycles.  It  since  has  ^en 
assigned  to  1,000  kilocycles  and 
now  operates  on  50,000  watts. 

KOMO  shares  its  clear  chan¬ 
nel  with  only  two  other  stations 
of  comparative  size  in  North  or 
South  America — WCFE  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  XROY,  Mexico  City. 

WGN-TV  Joins  CBS 

THE  Columbia  Broadcasting 

System’s  Television  Network, 
blueprinted  to  serve  as  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  video  system  with¬ 
in  the  next  three  years,  took  a 
big  step  closer  to  that  goal  with 
the  announcement  of  an  affii- 
ation  with  WGN-TV,  television 
station  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  acquiring  a  television  out¬ 
let  in  Chicago,  the  CBS  Tele¬ 
vision  Network  increased  to  16 
the  number  of  major  cities  in 
which  it  has  video  stations. 
Other  stations  are  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Schenectady,  New 
Haven,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington.  D.  C.,  Atlanta,  De¬ 


troit,  Toledo,  Milwaukee,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Seattle. 

As  an  important  part  of  the 
agreement,  WGN-TV  becomes 
the  key  station  in  Chicago  for 
the  CBS  Television  Network 
and  will  make  available  the 
studio  and  production  facilities 
of  WGN-TV  as  well  as  the  use 
of  its  mobile  equipment  for  re¬ 
mote  control  originations.  This 
arrangement  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  sometime  in  the  future  for 
CBS-TV  to  originate  both  com¬ 
mercial  and  sustaining  network 
programs  from  Chicago  for  the 
CBS-TV  Network. 

The  agreement  with  CBS  now 
gives  WGN-TV  viewers  the 
benefit  of  programming  both 
from  CBS  and  the  DuMont  Tele¬ 
vision  Network  and  will  also 
present  programs  from  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System’s  'TV 
network  when  the  latter  service 
becomes  available.  WPIX  in 
New  York,  WGN-TV’s  sister  sta¬ 
tion,  also  will  be  a  source  of 
programming  from  New  York 
and  an  outlet  for  general  pro¬ 
gramming  in  New  York. 

Video  in  Memphis 

WMCT,  Television  station  of  the 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  began  its  regular  test 
pattern  Nov.  8.  It  will  run 
daily,  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day  from  10  a.m.  until  12  noon, 
and  from  1  p.m.  until  5  p.m.  A 
750-foot  tower  supporting  an 
FM  pylon  and  television  bat¬ 
wing  has  been  completed,  and 
RCA  transmitter  and  studio 
equipment  installed. 

First  test  program  was  the 
complete  Tennessee  -  Mississippi 
football  game,  with  Coca-Cola 
titling  Co.  as  sponsors.  Reg¬ 
ular  programs  start  Dec.  11. 

Journal  Buys  WROL 

THE  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 

has  purchased  WROL,  subject 
to  Federal  Communications 
Commission  approval.  Journal 
Publisher  Roy  N.  Lotspeich  has 
announced. 

A  reported  figure  in  the  sale 
is  about  $500,000. 

WROL  owner  Stuart  Adcock 
said  WROL’s  FM  station  was 
not  included  in  the  sale,  but 
that  negotiations  for  its  sale  to 
the  Journal  are  pending. 

Feudin'  Is  Archaic 
NEWSPAPERS  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  can  and  should  cooper¬ 
ate  in  serving  a  news-hungry 
public.  That  is  the  conviction  I 
of  F.  O.  Garver,  Jr.,  news  di¬ 
rector  of  WSJS,  Winston-Salem,  ! 
N.  C.,  whose  station  is  owned  by 
the  two  newspapers  in  that  city 
— the  Journal  and  Sentinel.  i 

Carver  was  one  of  the  speak-  j 
ers  at  the  third  annual  conven-  I 
tion  of  the  National  Association  ! 
of  Radio  News  Directors  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

“Since  so  many  newspaper  ! 
publishers  have  added  radio  to 


their  services,’’  he  said,  “it’s  not 
too  much  to  label  as  archaic 
the  bitterness,  the  feudin’  and 
fightin’  that  marked  an  earlier 
era. 

“It  is  also  archaic  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  conclude  that  radio  is 
a  lean-to  for  his  paper.  In  the 
field  of  news  reporting,  a  radio 
station  must  stand  on  its  own 
bottom,  regardless  of  owner¬ 
ship. 

“The  radio  newsroom  and  the 
newspaper  city  room  each  has 
a  job  to  do.  The  two  rarely 
overlap.  Radio  whets  the  news 
appetite  of  the  public.  The 
newspaper  satisfies  that  appe¬ 
tite.  As  proof,  all  one  has  to 
do  is  look  at  circulation  figures.’’ 
■ 

Diet  Offer  Gets 
Record  Response 

Toledo,  O.  —  A  great  many 
newspaper  readers  seem  to  have 
found  the  most  practical  way 
yet  to  trim  grocery  bills.  Dr. 
George  W.  Crane,  psychologist 
and  columnist,  told  a  Toledo,  O. 
audience  last  week.  The  idea 
is  to  trim  waistlines  at  the  same 
time. 

Mention  of  the  diet  plan  in 
the  Toledo  Blade  two  weeks 
ago.  Dr.  Crane  said,  had  drawn 
exactly  3,333  requests  for  it. 
He  reported  that  this  was  the 
greatest  volume  of  mail  he  had 
ever  had  from  any  newspaper 
in  reply  to  a  single  offer  in  all 
the  14  years  he  has  been  a  col¬ 
umnist.  The  column  is  now  car¬ 
ried  in  more  than  150  news¬ 
papers. 


COOPERATION 


With  All 

ADVERTISERS 


Your  Advertisement 


Point 
Of  Sale 
Tie-In 


Newspaper  Tie-Ins 


THE  ERIE  DISPATCH 
Nat’l  Advertuing 
Representatives 
Beynolds-Fltxgerald  Co,,  Ine. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Seattle, 
Detroit,  Saa  Fraaciico, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Aageles 


Thegf  FolfoK 
A  Pattern, 

^_^when  it's  an 

©  Patters 

Women  by  the  thousands 
choose  NEA’s  SUE  BI’R 
NETT  PATTERNS  from  the 
women’s  pages  of  their  local 
newspaper.  And  the  letters 
they  write  all  follow  a  patl 
tern — unanimous  in  praiw 
of  NEA  Patterns. 

For  example — 


Sue  Burnett 
c  o  Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  am  always  satisfied  after 
making  a  dress  over  your 
patterns.  They  just  seen 
to  go  together  so  well  with¬ 
out  any  trouble.  I  have  a 
daughter  10  years  old.  The 
girls  always  like  her  dresses 
when  they’re  made  from 
your  patterns. 

Mrs.  R.  K.,  New  Castle,  Pa, 


NEA’s  big  pattern  magazine  if 
FASHION  is  another  news¬ 
paper  service  for  women 
readers.  Offered  through 
the  daily  SUE  BURNETT 
PATTERN  column,  it  draws ; 
response  such  as  this—  ! 


Sue  Burnett 
c  o  Grand  Rapids  Press 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Your  Fall  &  Winter  Fashion 
Book  is  the  best  I  have  eve 
received.  It  is  so  full  of  iievv 
ideas,  sensible  fashions— 
and  so  very  useful,  even  t 
an  advanced  seamstress. 
Mrs.  L.  G.  C.,  Grand  Rap'os 


Satisfied  customers  come 
back  for  more.  For  more 
readership,  response  and  re¬ 
sults — make  SUE  BURNETT 
PATTERNS  a  daily  habit 
with  your  readers.  | 

For  details,  write —  I 


PA  I  I  bKN 
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The  Oregiipnian  goes  with  the  Oregon  Market 


t 

t 


0re9omon 


The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 


Line  up  with  The  Oregonian ...  powerhouse  for 
advertisers  eager  to  score  in  the  $2V^  billion  Oregon 
Market.  Where  performance  counts  most,  The  Oregonian 
is  first  in  Portland  home-delivered  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation,  first  in  Oregon  Market  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation.  Pick  a  winner... let  The 
Oregonian  carry  the  ball! 
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Chicago's  First  Year 

continued  from  page  7 

“We  have  gone  through  the 
year  expecting  the  printers 
back,”  said  another.  “We  have 
improved  our  emergency  meth¬ 
ods,  but  we  have  not  as  yet 
called  in  engineers  to  perfect 
our  system.” 

Improve  in  Appearance 

All  of  the  Chicago  dailies  have 
continued  to  improve  in  ap¬ 
pearance  so  that  they  look  more 
like  prestrike  papers.  The 
Hamimond  Times,  which  has  had 
tougher  going  than  its  big 
brothers  in  Chicago,  has  over¬ 
come  obstacles  such  as  the  lack 
of  local  engraving  facilities. 
The  Times  has  installed  its  own 
engraving  plant  during  the  year, 
but  continues  to  have  the  bulk 
of  its  advertising  material  en¬ 
graved  outside. 

The  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  smallest  of  the  five  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  involved  in  the 
strike,  has  adjusted  its  opera¬ 
tions  as  a  financial  and  business 
newspaper  with  a  comparative¬ 
ly  large  mail  circulation  to  meet 
the  situation. 

After  10  months  without 
printers,  the  general  manager 
of  one  Chicago  paper  told  the 
Wall  Street  Journal:  “I  wouldn’t 
take  $100,000  for  what  we've 
learned  during  the  strike.” 

From  a  typesetting  standpoint, 
preparation  of  copy  on  type¬ 
writers  is  faster  than  setting 
It  in  hot  type.  One  daily  is 
getting  along  with  one  typist 
for  every  six  typesetters  it  had 
prior  to  the  strike. 

Speed  Up  Process 

However,  the  basic  difficulty 
is  the  comparative  slowness  of 
the  engraving  process.  Type¬ 
written  copy  is  reproduced  by 
the  engraving  method,  which 
takes  from  45  minutes  to  an 
hour  to  engrave  a  page.  Pro¬ 
duction  managers  point  out, 
however,  that  intensive  research 
is  now  being  conducted  on  this 
problem,  including  faster  work¬ 
ing  acids  and  metal  alloys  which 
can  be  etched  more  quickly. 

Chicago  dailies,  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  important  last- 
minute  front-page  news,  report¬ 
ing  of  election  returns  and  pub¬ 
lishing  great  numibers  of  foot¬ 
ball  scores,  use  Graphotypes 
(“monsters”)  to  punch  out  bul¬ 
letins  on  “tin  plates”  which  are 
backed  up  with  plastic  and 
placed  in  the  page  forms,  from 
which  a  mat  can  be  rolled  di¬ 
rect.  This  method  permits  the 
papers  to  keep  pace  with  im¬ 
portant  news,  edition  by  edi¬ 
tion. 

Addressograph  Multigraph 
Corp.,  which  produces  the  Gra- 
phototype  as  an  addressing  ma¬ 
chine,  Is  reported  to  be  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  different 
metals  that  will  stand  the  gaff 
of  the  stereotyping  process.  At 
present,  all  the  papers  are  back¬ 
ing  up  the  “tin  plates”  with 
plastic,  a  process  Ithat  takes 
very  little  time,  so  that  “tin 
type”  can  get  into  the  paper 
much  faster  than  hot  type. 

The  quality  of  the  Chicago 
papers  being  turned  out  by  the 
new  process  can  be  judg^  by 
stability  of  newspaper  circula¬ 


tions.  Despite  intensive  boy¬ 
cott  campaigns  by  the  printers. 
2V&  million  people  here  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  and  read  Chicago 
dailies. 

Ad  Linage  Expands 

As  an  advertising  medium, 
Chicago  dailies  continue  to  do 
a  job  for  their  advertisers  that 
measures  up  in  every  respect  to 
the  pre-strike  era.  From  a  lin¬ 
age  standpoint,  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  are  buying 
more  space  from  Chicago  papers 
than  ever  before. 

Advertisers,  however,  espe¬ 
cially  retailers,  who  for  a  time 
were  unable  to  get  their  ads  set 
by  commercial'  typographers  be¬ 
cause  of  a  citywide  shutdown, 
have  had  to  learn  the  new  tech¬ 
nique.  They  are  supplying  their 
ads  in  plate  form  to  the  papers 
and  are  given  a  five-cents  a  line 
discount  for  furnishing  engraved 
material. 

Department  store  advertisers 
have  had  to  learn  to  adjust 
their  timing  of  local  ads,  setting 
their  deadlines  farther  ahead 
from  the  standpoint  of  prepar¬ 
ation  and  allowing  for  commer¬ 
cial  printing  and  engraving 
firms  to  set  and  plate  their  copy. 
Stores  can  no  longer  make  last- 
rninute  switches  in  their  ads, 
depending  on  weather  condi¬ 
tions. 

Stores  Adopt  Varityping 

Large  department  stores  went 
to  the  varitype  method  of  ad 
preparation  during  one  stage  of 
the  strike  when  commercial 
composing  rooms  were  shut¬ 
down.  Retailers  learned  to  use 
varitype  faces  and  to  allow  am¬ 
ple  white  space  to  make  their 
ads  attractive.  Some  have  since 
returned  to  typesetting,  but 
many  of  the  larger  State  Street 
stores  have  continued  their 
varitype-typewritten  ad  lay¬ 
outs,  featuring  large  illustra¬ 
tions  and  concise  copy,  some¬ 
times  resorting  to  script  for  ef¬ 
fective  display. 

National  advertisers,  other 
other  than  those  in  the  financial 
field  which  may  have  new  issues 
of  securities  to  sell  and  cannot 
schedule  such  offers  far  enough 
in  advance,  have  experience 
no  special  difficulties,  other  than 
advancing  their  ad  schedules  to 
permit  a  two-day  leeway  on 
space  reservations. 

Classified  advertising  present¬ 
ed  a  tough  reproduction  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  start  and  still  does 
not  offer  the  former  flexibility 
of  insertion,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Tribune  which  returned 
to  a  daily  insertion  basis  last 
June. 

Want  ads  are  typed  and 
pasted  up  on  makeup  boards, 
with  the  entire  page  or  half-page 
photo-engraved  at  one  time. 
This  practice  is  followed  by 
the  News  and  Sun-Times,  which 
require  multiple  insertion  dates, 
except  for  death  notices. 

The  Tribune,  however,  de¬ 
veloped  the  magnetic  method 
of  making  up  classifled  adver¬ 
tising  pages,  thus  eliminating 
the  pasting  down  of  want  ads 
prior  to  the  engraving  process. 
This  method  has  also  been 
adopted  by  the  Herald-Amer- 
ican. 

Magnetic  paper  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  magnetic 
makeup  boards,  which  are  five 


inches  wide  and  have  a  metal 
flange  on  each  side.  The  paper 
is  coated  on  one  side  with  iron 
dust.  Ads  are  typed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  paper,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  proper  classifications 
in  columns  on  the  magnetized 
makeup  boards. 

The  Tribune  and  Herald- 
American,  both  publishing  nine- 
column  classified  pages,  find  the 
new  system  permits  the  ads  to 
be  rearranged  or  removed  in¬ 
tact  and  filed  for  future  use. 
They  have  found  the  new  meth¬ 
od  not  only  to  be  more  flexible, 
but  also  a  faster  and  more  or¬ 
derly  method  of  makeup  under 
present  conditions.  The  Trib¬ 
une  permits  daily  changes  in 
want  ad  copy,  but  the  Herald- 
American  continues  to  publish 
its  classified  section  under  the 
three-changes-per-week  plan. 

The  Tribune  offered  its  mag¬ 
netic  makeup  method  to  other 
Chicago  newspapers,  having  ap¬ 
plied  for  patents  to  guard  novel 
features. 

Not  Hurt  Financially 

Publishers  have  not  been  seri¬ 
ously  hurt  financially  by  the 
strike.  They  report  higher  op¬ 
erating  costs,  largely  because 
a  substantial  amount  of  engrav¬ 
ing  is  done  by  outside  shops  at 
overtime  rates.  Were  it  not  for 
these  heavy  engraving  charges, 
cost  of  getting  out  the  papers 
would  be  considerably  less  than 
it  was  before  the  strike. 

Varitype  and  IBM's  Electro- 
matic  turn  out  type  faces  that 
look  much  like  standard  print¬ 
ing  type,  but  these  machines  do 
not  include  as  many  words  per 
column,  hence  stories  have  to  be 
written  shorter,  or  more  valu¬ 
able  newsprint  is  consumed.  On 
election  night,  for  instance,  the 
Tribune  kept  the  first  five  pages 
open  for  election  stories.  The 
front  page  and  pages  two  and 
three  were  devoted  almost  solid¬ 
ly  to  election  news,  all  of  which 
was  punched  out  on  “monsters.” 
A  varitype  column  permitted 
850  words.  The  Graphotype  tin 
plates  allowed  only  400  words 
per  column.  Election  stories 
had  to  be  trimmed  accordingly 
to  meet  space  requirements. 

Advertising  volume  has  been 
maintained  at  such  a  high  level 
that  “tight”  papers  are  the  order 
of  the  day  at  all  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  plants.  The  headaches 


and  long  hours  of  work  whid 
accompanied  the  first  few  weeb  | 
of  the  strike  have  been  virtu, 
ally  eliminated.  Staff  personnt 
has  been  trained  to  handle  th« 
typing  procedure,  which 
merly  was  done  by  any  and  all 
employes  who  could  operate  > 
typewriter.  ‘ 

Approximately  1,500  newspa 
per  printers  went  on  strike  a  I 
year  ago.  They  have  mak  I 
tained  their  picxet  lines  daily  | 
in  tront  of  the  newspaper  plants  ^ 
and  on  occasion  have  picketed 
newsstands.  They  have  resort 
ed  to  telephone  campaigns 
church  picketing  on  Sundays 
and  have  staged  a  nightly  rad.c 
broadcast  over  WCr  L,  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  station,  urg . 
ing  union  members  not  to  buy 
“scab”  papers.  ! 

It  was  reported  early  this  fall 
that  nearly  450  of  the  1,500  who 
originally  went  on  strike  have 
taken  other  jobs.  Many  are 
working  in  Chicago  commercial 
printing  plants.  Others  have 
taken  temporary  and  ‘perma¬ 
nent”  traveling  cards  and  are 
working  outside  Chicago.  Tho» 
not  working  get  ITU  strike  ben 
eflts,  amounting  to  $60  a  week  i 
if  married,  $40  if  single.  » 

ITU  is  assessing  its  members 
5%  of  their  saiaries  to  provide  i 
strike  benefits.  The  October  I 
Typographical  Journal  disclosed  I 
that  defense  benefits  1otall«l  I 
$1,762,948  for  the  Aug.  21-Sepi 
21  period.  Of  this  sum,  $1. 
535,777  went  to  Chicago  strikers 


Admen  Urged  to  Aid 
In  Economic  Education 

The  folly  of  overconfidence- 
“of  taking  too  much  tor  granted 
— as  evidenced  by  Presidential  I 
election  results,  points  a  lesson  f 
to  American  leaders,  Henry  E  . 
Abt,  president.  Brand  Names  i 
1?  oundation,  told  the  Scranton  I 
Pa.,  Ad  Club  .ast  week.  I 

Describing  America  as  "an  ’ 
island  of  the  school  of  thought 
we  represent,  lapped  on  allots 
by  the  waves  of  Marxism,"  he 
urg^  advertising  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  educating  the 
public  to  the  meaning  of  “free 
enterprise”  and  “humait  libtr , 
ties.”  He  praised  organizations- 
in  the  ad  field  now  engaged  in  I 
such  activity.  ? 
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A  LEFT- Handed  Compliment . . .  But 


The  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  regu- 
larly  receives  compliments  from  all 
\  THE  \  hinds  of  folks — on  its  readability, 

Lcei  lid  its  accuracy,  its  unique  researching 

\3l  Se  Wall  Street  of  "situations,”  its  clear-thinking 

I ^0-1 1  CH1CAGO--A.  union  ne  iabor  1  cditOnals. 

1'"'  1  *’•  1 1  n/  If  you  are  not  one  of  the  many 

) >  ^To^ram  A  newspaper  publishers,  editors, 

I;;  1  :“nso™  “fTwch  “rs^ron  'd  advertising  or  circulation  or  pro- 
t, '  1  Chicago  newspapers  sine  1  u ^  1  managers  regularly  read- 

Vie  1  striae  6  19^7.  ..-arrv  news  1  1  J 

r’ll  ^°^The  labor  paper  viewpoint  of  il  l  jng  (he  Ou/v  National  Busincss 

\  and  interpretation  from  the  as  The  Lt  ^ 

r*  11  wage  ,**V"nial  carries  news  and  to-  i  1  1  Daily— tty  it.  You’ll  SCC  why 

VJ  wall  Street  viewpoint  of  \  a\  ^  ^ 

V 1 1  ^^mmerrial*  and  tndustri^^^lnterests.  ^  \  r  \  busineSS  of  every  size  and 

kil  \  union  prog’^*^  Wall  11^0;  kind  everywhere  are  so  enthu- 

pU  Street  Journ^^sw^^^^^  lor  lu  \Ac  i  siastic  about  It,  depend  on  It 

Hi ^''^itidea  for  a gener^ union^P^^  14  for  guidance  in  directing  their 

f  1  MuwSrstvSafmo^^^  1  i  Operations  and  policies. 

\\\  r  \  ^‘‘y  The  Wall  Street 

*  .1 1  ^^^yIr  railroad  brothepoo^^__^^th^^  Joumal’s  circulation  has  more 

1  tljan  tripled  to  exceed  1 3 5 ,000 

at  $20  a  year  in  the  last  few  years.  And  the  reason  too  why  advertisers  find  here  such 
a  responsive,  able-to-buy  audience  at  a  cost  per  thousand  DOWN  56%  since  1942. 


IF  YOU  ADVERTISE  TO  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 
;  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  SHOULD  HEAD  YOUR  LIST 
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C.yuALiTY  is  ottcii  gi\cu  the  big  play  when 
there  isn’t  mneh— of  anything... seated  down 
front  so  )()n  won’t  notiee  the  empty  house. 

“Good  goods  come  in  small  packages’’  is 
only  a  half-truth  perpetuated  by  half-portions.., 
or  midgets  might  make  things  tough  for  Maa’s! 

But  bigness  seems  to  blind  most  people  to 
other  essential  specifications! 

The  av  erage  man  is  so  awed  by  a  million  of 
anything  that  he  forgets  to  look  under  the  top 
layer,  or  sec  if  the  items  inside  are  the  McCov. 

Only  a  small  soul  can  gaze  at  a  glacier,  and 
ask  "What’s  it  good  for?’’ 

Even  the  producer  can  get  so  fascinated  with 
factors  output  as  to  forget  why  it  puts  out... 
Regarding  which  we  must  regretfully  give 
ourseh  cs  some  goose  eggs. 


C  h’or  years  we  ha\  c  batted  your  eyes  with  late 
flashes  on  how  much  circulation  The  News  has. 

While  2,225,000  copies  daily  and  4,500,000 
Sunday  arc  imprcssisc  figures . . .  they  aren’t  the 
most  impressive  facts  about  News  circulation. 

I  low  good  News  circulation  is . . .  has  been 
turned  into  a  figure,  too . . .  Sc\  cn  out  of  ten 
families,  in  and  around  New  York.  God  made 
’em,  the  Census  Bureau  counts  ’em,  and 
Internal  Resenue  finds  its  best  customers  here! 

But  most  of  the  time,  we  have  soft-pedalled 
or  skipped  the  how  come  of  News  circulation 
...much  more  significant  than  how  much! 


C,  Nobody  can  appreciate  a  hippopotamus,  as  ! 
the  saying  is,  like  another  hippopotamus... or 
News  circulation  like  another  circulation  man! 

The  out-of-town  circulation  manager  finds 
it  hard  to  believe  there  is  such  an  animal! 

And  goes  home  grateful  he  doesn’t  have  to  . 
sell  papers  the  way  The  News  is  sold! 
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..hut-  now  come! 


Because ...  due/  it  wont  hurt  to  read  this 
sentence  twice..  .'I  he  News  isn’t! 

C.  For  inst.wce; 

'I'his  newspaper  helped  nobody  work  his 
(or  her)  way  through  eollege. 

No  Dapper  Dan  at  the  front  door  e\er  did 
a  fast  canvass  on  a  cuckoo  clock,  set  of  dishes,  or 
horse  and  carriage,  absolutely  fri  i-.  with  a  long 
term  sub... only  a  dollar  down.  If  you  don’t 
like  the  paper,  quit  and  let  ’em  sue  you  1 

No  frccklcffaccd  kid  or  high  school  white 
hope  ever  showed  up  c\  cr\-  Saturday  morning, 
relentless  as  rain,  and  hounded  a  housewife 
to  please  ma’am  take  the  paper,  only  1 5c  a  week. 

No  amateur  Aphrodite,  ailing  rclatisc, 
churchgoer,  P'I'A  member,  or  local  light 
hca\y\\cight  ever  put  the  bite  on  anybody  for 
a  News  subscription  to  win  a  beauty  contest,  trip 
to  Hollywood,  pair  of  blankets,  or  wooden  leg. 

Nobody  ever  tied  up  anybody  on  taking 
The  News  for  any  time,  on  any  basis  whaterer. 

C  Contests?  Sure  . . .  but  what  kind? 

Evciy-  News  Contest  was  an  added  attraction 
(usually  money  prizes)  to  induce  more  people 
to  tr\-  the  paper  for  a  while . . .  involved  no 
contract  to  buy  the  paper,  or  even  read  it! 

You  could  look  o\cr  somebody’s  shoulder! 

The  purpose  of  any  Contest  was  to  hold  a 
new  group  of  readers  for  a  while.  Because  after 
four  weeks,  most  trial  readers  became  regulars ! 
The  News  is  the  fastest  habit-forming  paper 
anybody  ever  heard  of!  And  circulation  grew 
like  bouncing  bacilli  in  warm  beef  broth! 


C.  Subscriptions?  lerriblc! . .  .l  ire  ABC  Report 
for  six  months  ending  March  31,  1948,  shows 
outside  trading  zone  subscriptions  of  only  4.450, 
which  is  .19  of  of  total  circulation!  And 
the  Sunday  subscriptions  for  the  same  period 
arc  3,636,  or  .078  of  i%!  .\rrcars— none. 


C.  Note  also.  Copies  sold  by  Premium, 
Combination  &  Special  Offers... Clubs... 
Contests  Involving  Subscription  Contracts... 
Coupon  Contests . . .  Insurance— none! 


C’rhcrc  arc  no  carrier  routes.  Home  delivery  is 
negligible.  In  a  few  neighborhoods,  you  can 
get  'l  ire  News  deliv  ered  to  your  door— by  paying 
extra  for  the  privilege! 

'I'hc  News  driv  ers  just  throw  off  the  papers 
approximately  adjacent  to  the  dealers. 

And  rain  or  shine,  snowstorm  or  heat  wave . . . 
98‘’t,  of  News  readers  leave  hearth  and  home, 
walk  or  run  to  the  nearest  newsstand  or  dealer 
. . .  and  lav  down  their  pennies  for  a  copy  of 
The  News . . .  every  day! 

The  News  is  bought  I...  more  regularly,  by 
more  people,  than  almost  any  other  commodity 
or  service  on  earth  I 


C.  'The  largest  newspaper  circulation  in  these 
United  States  is  no  sale— but  a  self-shopped, 
cafeteria,  comc-and-get-it,  copy  for  copy  buy! 

C.  When  yon  can  put  your  advertising  in  such 
a  newspaper. .  .with  such  coverage ...  in  such 
a  market  as  New  York . .  .at  such  a  low  cost . . 
Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for? 


C.  By  the  typical  circulation  manager’s 
viewpoint.  The  News  is  out  of  business  after 
every  issue... hasn’t  anything  to  hold  it  up! 


THE  H  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper, 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City... Tribune  Tower,  Chicago, 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Special  Edition 
Proceeds  Buy 
Site  for  Park 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. — year-old 
city  zoning  ordinance  kept  its 
vitality,  and  the  city  of  Lock 
Haven  obtained  a  new  three- 
acre  space  for  park  and  recrea¬ 
tional  development  when  the 
Lock  Haven  Express  went  to 
bat  to  prevent  the  use  of  pro¬ 
posed  park  land  as  the  site  for 
a  super  market. 

After  leading  a  public  demand 
that  the  site  in  question  and  the 
surrounding  area  should  remain 
a  residential  and  park  zone,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  shifted  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  zone,  the  Express  put 
out  a  special  edition  in  which 
advertisers  “fixed  their  own 
rate”  and  turned  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceeds  over  to  the  city  to  make 
the  first  payment  in  a  10-year 
purchase  of  the  land  for  a  recre¬ 
ation  park. 

The  public  hearing  on  the  zon¬ 
ing  question  coincided  with  a 
national  championship  baseball 
game  at  Williamsport,  Pa., 
where  a  Lock  Haven  All-Stars 
team  won  the  Midget  baseball 
crown  in  a  three-day  tourna¬ 
ment  for  Little  League  teams, 
aged  8  to  12. 

When  the  Little  Leaguers 
came  home  with  the  national 
and  international  championship, 
vindicating  the  municipal  recre¬ 
ational  program  which  had  been 
started  in  Lock  Haven  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  the  Express  an¬ 
nounced  its  special  edition  as  a 


Now  Termites! 

Decatur,  DL — A  new  kind  of 
newsprint  problem  ia  reported 
by  J.  W.  Keck,  maintenance 
•uperviaor  of  the  Decatur 
Herald  Review. 

Termites! 

A  roll  oi  paper  standing  on 
end  in  the  warehouse  was 
water  damaged,  then  termites 
got  into  it.  They  found  it  an 
ideal  home,  providing  a  sup¬ 
ply  oi  cellulose  and  moisture. 

the  grocery  chain  seeking  a 
friendly  agreement  before  news 
of  the  development  appeared  in 
the  newspaper.  When  the  op¬ 
tion  holders  elected  to  request 
a  change  in  the  zoning  ordi¬ 
nance.  the  resulting  public  hear¬ 
ing  was  broadcast. 

Before  City  Council  had  ren¬ 
dered  a  decision  on  the  zoning 
question,  however,  the  option 
expired  and  O’Reilly  took  it  up 
on  behalf  of  the  city,  arranging 
with  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
make  an  additional  gift  of  $2,000 
to  the  city  for  playground  pur¬ 
poses.  As  a  result  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  interest,  the  park  site 
was  obtained  by  the  city  for 
$14,500,  instead  of  $20,000. 
m 

E.  S.  Dobson,  81,  Quits 
Newspapers — Again 

Easton,  Pa.  —  For  the  second 
time  in  his  active  newspaper 
life,  Edward  S.  Dobson,  81,  has 
retiied.  This  time  it  was  from 


‘Give  Us  Stories,' 
Dawson  Tells  Traders 

The  onus  for  poor  coverage 
of  foreign  trade  stories  was  laid 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
^reign  traders  themselves  by 
Sam  Dawson,  AP  business  news 
columnist,  in  a  speech  before  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
Inc.,  last  week  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

"Foreign  trade  must  have 
some  interesting  stories  that 
people  would  read.  But  you 
see.-n  to  be  afraid  to  tell  us.  Are 
you  shy?  .  .  .  Such  stories  as  we 
get  are  usually  several  months 
old.  and  you  can’t  get  readers  to 
read  about  that. 

“Government  statistics  are  al¬ 
ways  old.  People  don't  care  what 
the  trade  with  Eastern  Europe 
was  in  June.  They  would  like 
to  know  what  orders  are  being 
placed  in  the  United  States 
now,”  Dawson  said. 

Dawson,  who  is  president  of 
the  World  Trade  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  told  the  traders  “the 
public's  interest  isn’t  going  to 
hurt  you  ...  we  of  the  WTWIA 
will  give  you  our  phone  num¬ 
bers.  How  about  giving  us 
yours?” 


Silver  Star  Award 

Presentation  of  the  Silver  Star 
for  gallantry  in  action  was  made 
posthumously  to  Lt.  George  B. 
Dolliver,  Jr.,  former  editor  of 
the  Big  Rapids  (Mich.)  Pioneer. 
His  father,  George  B.  Dolliver, 
Sr.,  is  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News. 


100,000  Compete 
For  Free  Apartment 

Chicago  —  Louis  Livingston, 
promotion  manager  for  the  Chi- 
cago  Herald- American  saw  a 
movie  and  gleaned  from  it  a 
bright  idea. 

On  Oct.  22  there  appeared  in 
his  paper  a  coupon  inviting  ei- 
servicemen  to  send  in  their  seri¬ 
al  numbers.  If  the  last  four 
figures  of  the  number  matched 
the  street  address  of  a  certain 
apartment  he  would  get  the 
apartment  rent  free  for  six 
months. 

Arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Fair  department  store  to 
provide  $1,100  worth  of  furni¬ 
ture. 

Mail  entries  over  the  wed- 
end  when  the  contest  started 
brought  in  19,847  replies.  ITie 
average  ran  over  10,000  letters 
a  day  and  reached  a  peak  at  the 
end  of  22,850  for  one  day’s  mail, 
The  total  of  entries  received  was 
100.000  in  round  figures. 

The  winner  was  Eldon  J.  Sjo- 
quist,  an  ex-marine  sergeant 
whose  serial  number  was  365- 
511.  The  street  number  of  the 
apartment  was  5511. 


Wallace  Paper  Quits 

Seattle,  Wa^h. — ^The  10-year- 
old  New  World,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  owned  partly  by  labor 
unions,  has  suspended  publica¬ 
tion.  It  supported  Henry  Wal¬ 
lace  in  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  Editor  Terry  Pettus 
blamed  high  production  costs. 


means  of  receiving  voluntary 
the  three-acre  site  adjoining  the 
contributions  for  purchase  of 
two  Little  League  baseball 
fields.  The  goal  of  providing 
additional  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  other  groups  in  the 
city  was  the  announced  aim  of 
the  edition,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  Oct.  11. 

The  sum  of  $2,500  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  advertisers,  whose 
congratulatory  messages  to  the 
Little  League  teams  were  print¬ 
ed  free  of  charge  by  the  Ex¬ 
press,  which  also  undrwrote  the 
cost  of  the  edition  and  gave  a 
contribution  of  $1,000  for  the 
initial  down  payment  on  the 
land,  priced  at  $20,000.  The 
city  will  continue  payments  on 
a  yearly  basis  until  the  full  cost 
has  been  paid.  Several  civic 
organizations  have  already  in¬ 
dicated  interest  in  assisting  in 
the  liquidation  of  the  purchase. 

An  option,  taken  by  local  real 
estate  interests,  who  had  been 
Invited  to  erect  a  super  market 
for  lease  to  a  national  chain, 
precipitated  the  argument  over 
municipal  recreation  and  zoning 
vs.  commercial  enterprise.  Al¬ 
though  the  chain  was,  and  is.  a 
consistent  user  of  advertising 
space  in  the  Express,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  immediately 
took  the  lead  in  an  endeavor 
to  persuade  the  chain  store  to 
seek  another  site,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  land  had  been  de¬ 
sired  for  years  to  complete  a 
central  park  project.  Lack  of 
funds  had  prevented  earlier  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  city.  - 

Frank  D.  O’Reilly,  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Express,  conferred 
extensively  with  spokesmen  for 


the  post  of  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Easton  Ex¬ 
press. 

His  first  retirement  was  from 
the  old  Brooklyn  Daily  Times 
and  Times  Union.  He  later  came 
out  of  retirement  to  work  nine 
years  for  the  Express.  Dobson 
also  worked  on  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Evening  News,  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public  Led¬ 
ger  and  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Ledger. 

m 

Southam  Adds  Daily 

Medicine  Hat,  Alta. — South¬ 
am  Co  has  purchased  the  Medi¬ 
cine  Hat  Daily  News,  established 
in  1885.  Ownership  has  changed 
many  times  but  this  is  the  first 
time  the  News  has  been  bought 
by  other  than  local  interests. 


Means 

BtTTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
Associated  Press 


The  Scott  3  to  2  Ratio  Folder 

has  many  important  operating  advantages. 


The  folded  webs  bend  around  the  folding  cylinder 
in  a  much  larger  arc  eliminating  damage  at  folded 
edge. 

The  inside  sections  of  "collected”  products  are  cut 
slightly  shorter  than  the  outside  sections  greatly  im¬ 
proving  the  appearance  of  the  product. 

The  cutting  cylinder  has  no  pins  and  collected  sec¬ 
tions  remain  on  folding  cylinder.  This  eliminates  the 
double  set  of  pin  holes  and  the  transfer  of  sections 
from  one  cylinder  to  another. 

Cross  association  of  tabloid  and  full  size  products  is 
easy.  The  associated  web  seaion  is  controlled  by  the 
next  set  of  pins  before  tbe  first  set  releases. 

The  Scott  patented  Safety  Gate  absolutely  prevents 
excess  paper  from  ever  reaching  the  folding  blades  or 
folding  rollers,  eliminating  all  danger  of  damage 
from  ^Ider  cbokes. 

Modern  enclosed  gear  folder  drive  running  in  oil 
prevents  paper  dust  damage  to  gears. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  INC. 
Plaiiifield,  N.  J. 


A  Share  In 

CIVIC 

RESPONSIBILITY 


The  idea  of  negro  police  is  not  a  new 
one  to  Memphis  or  to  The  Commercial 
Appeal.  During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
seventy  years  ago  this  newspaper  printed 
a  glowing  account  of  the  steadfast  service 
rendered  by  negro  officers  acting  in  an 
emergency  capacity  while  5,000  Mem¬ 
phians  were  dying  and  25,000  fleeing  the 
city.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  negro  po¬ 
lice  were  dropped. 

Recently  The  Commercial  Appeal  recog¬ 
nized  an  opportunity  to  adapt  the  idea  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  modern  police  force. 
Editorially  the  plan  was  presented  to  the 
people.  Although  it  represented  a  depar¬ 


ture  from  custom,  response  from  Memphians 
was  most  gratifying.  Within  a  few  days  the  cam¬ 
paign  resulted  in  a  Memphis  Police  Department 
announcement  that  applications  would  be  taken 
for  the  training  of  negro  officers  to  police  their 
own  districts. 

In  this  public  service  The  Commercial  Appeal 
has  taken  another  significant  step  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  own  civic  responsibility.  For  more 
than  100  years  its  role  of  foremost  citizen  has 
earned  for  it  the  title  "South's  Greatest  News¬ 
paper." 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

South*8  Greatest  Newspaper' 


A  SCRIPPS-HOWARO  NEWSPAPER 
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stical  Record  Not  a  Throwaway' 

n't  Tell  the  Story  TO  the  Editor: 

»e  Editor:  It  strikes  me  On  an 

the  press  of  the  nation  lisher  for  VRFF 

»ne  itself  a  serious  injustice  ®  ^  ^ 

lucing  its  editorial  com-  „..KiinQ- 

on  the  Truman-Dewey  ^  refers  to  our 
lign  to  a  statistical  descrip-  jpn.  Harnsburg  J^ctcs. 

lat  tells  only  a  slight  part  ‘he  second  edition  of  which  is 
true  picture  now  on  the  press.  The  second 

illustrate,  the  Newark  h®®  ^i^ht  pages,  more  news  mat- 

edger  is  listed  in  the  sta-  ‘®''-  ^h®  ic 

as  a  Dewey  supporter,  prove  to  you  that  our  paper  is 
statistical  record  would  no  more  a  throwaway  than  a 

nt  one  in  believing  that  If 

Id  those  other  papers  in-  distributed  <  not  thrown  away ) 
among  the  Dewey  sup-  at  present  to  every  home  m 
s  whooped  it  up  for  Greater  Harrisburg.  Later  we 
'  as  political  supporters  P^an  to  put  it  on  a  Pa>d  basis, 
illy  do  in  a  hot  cam-  hot.  as  you  must  agree,  we  must 
show  our  samples  first. 

actual  picture  is  very  resent  quite  naturally  the 

different.  To  begin  with,  derogative  designation,  throw- 
ar-Ledger  has  always  pic-  doesn  t  describe  our 

President  Truman  as  a  distribution.  It  con^tes  some- 
‘  and  humble  man  who  ‘hmg  carelessly  toss^.  whereas 
d  himself  to  his  job  al-  ‘rained  crew  on  the 

I  he  had  not  sought  it.  In  “S 

fferences  with  the  80th  °  ^ 

!ss.  we  sided  with  him  at  in- 

and  affain^t  him  r»n  cnmp  ^  handDlll  or  th0  liko  in 
But  we  defended  him  tended  to  be  thrown  away  after 

W%  M„k  you  will  agroo  that 
ministration  who  sought  paper  is  tret  a  handbill, 

ttle  him  at  every  oppor-  ‘®  something 

^  thrown  away  after  it  is  used. 

ng  the  pre-convention  happens  to  last  night’s 

we  chamnioned  thp  newspaper. 

?nt  as  the  logical  candi-  point  is:  Harrisburg  be- 

t  his  party  and  strongly  S?*"® one-newspaper  town  last 
ed  the  efforts  to  shelve  think  there  is  room 

We  contended  that  most 

President’s  mistakes  were  *  ^®”" 

iult  of  problems  he  had  weekly,  tri-weekly.  Add  two  or 
ed,  and  we  argued  that  three  more  days  and  it  s  a  daily, 
mocrats  did  not  have  a  7,^°  newspapermen  are  hon- 
candidate.  estly  trying  to  start  a  newspa- 

also  supported  Governor 
as  the  strongest  Repub- 

candidate,  urging  his  fj®^®®  don  t  call  our  sheet  a 
to  during  .hIprVcon- 

' « '’fn.ly°””th.‘°“nfllct'  Hnrrlrburp  ( Pa.  fUSi  New., 
lims  of  the  two  parties  (Editors  Note:  Walker  and 
ididates  without  partisan-  Robert  J.  Brindle,  advertising 
We  held  that  President  manager,  are  former  employes 
1  was  entitled  to  appre-  of  the  old  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
for  his  patient  devotion  Norman  A.  Brinkley  is  circula- 
erited  burdens,  and  we  “on  manager  of  the  new  paper. ) 
Governor  Dewey  as  a  “ 

administrator  who  had  N.  Y.  Guild  Protests 
in  stature  since  1944.  c<  i  ■  i 
the  Vinson  episode,  we  sentencing  OI  JLiUltOr 
for  the  election  of  Gov-  The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
>ewey  on  the  ground  that  York  has  cabled  Premier  The- 
ild  prove  steadier  in  for-  mistokles  Sophoulis  of  the 
fairs  and  probably  more  Greek  Government  in  Athens 
in  domestic  affairs.  protesting  the  death  sentence 
levertheless  continued  to  of  Manolis  Glezos.  editor  of  the 
President  Truman  where  Communist  paper  Rizopastis. 
praise  was  due  him  and  According  to  information  re- 
cize  some  phases  of  the  ceived  by  the  Guild,  Glezos  was 
ican  campaign,  especially  convicted  and  sentenced  on  the 
or  Dewey’s  failure  to  basis  of  an  editorial  he  printed 
1  fight  of  it  and  discuss  a  year  ago,  when  the  Communist 
es.  paper  was  legal.  The  editorial 

!  is  no  doubt  that  we  was  written  by  the  General  Sec- 
be  listed  among  the  retary  of  the  Greek  Communist 
supporters,  but  a  statis-  Party, 

jcord.  that  is  not  care-  The  cable  to  Premier  Sophou- 
laded  to  distinguish  lis  said: 

nere  expression  of  honest  “In  view  of  the  facts  avail- 
and  partisan  electioneer-  able  here,  the  Executive  Corn- 
torts,  rather  than  tells,  mitee  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
;ure.  New  York  strongly  protests  the 

iLip  Hochstein,  Editor,  sentence  as  an  abrogation  of 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  freedom  of  the  press.” 


The  telephone  keeps  right  on  being  a  big 
bargain.  Even  in  these  days  of  higher 
prices,  a  few  pennies  still  buy  a  telephone 
call.  Increases  in  telephone  rates  are 
much  less  than  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  telephone  materials  and  wages  . . .  and 
much  less  than  the  increases  in  other 
things  you  buy. 
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We’re  just  as  troubled  as  you  are 
about  high  prices.  They  mean  that 
fewer  people  can  buy.  And  that’s 
not  good  for  anyone. 

In  our  business  we  fight  this  trend 
by  doing  all  we  can  to  keep  prices 
down  and  quality  up.  Key  men 
from  all  our  companies  meet  at  a 
round  table  once  each  month.  Aided 
by  National  Dairy  research,  they 
seek  ways  to  bring  you  top  quality 
at  lowest  possible  price. 

Here  are  some  figures  which  show 
how  milk  prices  compare  with  food 
prices,  from  1939  to  1948: 

Increase  in  cost  of  food  .  .  .  116% 
Increase  in  cost  of  fluid  milk  .  ,  78% 


Notice  that  milk  has  not  increased 
nearly  so  much  as  the  average 
of  other  foods.  Our  profit  from  all 
of  our  milk  divisions  averaged 
less  than  Vi  cent  per  quart  of  milk 
sold  in  1947 — far  less  than  the 
public  thinks  business  makes — and 
much  less  than  the  average  profit 
in  all  industries. 

Milk,  nature’s  most  nearly  per¬ 
fect  food,  gives  you  more  for  your 
money  than  anything  else  you  can 
eat.  We  make  sure  that  milk — 
and  cheese,  butter,  ice  cream,  and 
other  products  made  from  milk — 
are  nourishing,  flavorful,  and  pure. 
And  we  see  to  it  that  these  fine 
foods  reach  the  largest  possible 


number  of  people,  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  prices. 


An  impartial  national  survey  shows 
that  most  Americans  consider  10%- 
15%  on  sales  a  fair  profit  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Compared  to  this,  the  average 
profit  in  the  food  industry  is  less 
than  5%.  And  National  Dairy’s 
profit  in  its  milk  divisions  in  1947 
was  less  than  2%. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
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AGE  OF  COOPERATION 

THE  “Age  of  Cooperation”  has  come  to  the 
newspaper  business. 

Preceded  by  a  century  of  aloofness  dur¬ 
ing  which  no  newspaperman  would  admit 
he  could  learn  anything  from  any  other 
newspaper  we  now  have  an  era  of  mutual 
cooperation  in  all  fields  of  journalism.  And 
it  is  expanding  all  the  time. 

For  the  good  of  the  industry  it  is  a 
healthy  development. 

Publishers  were  the  first  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  see  the  value  in  meeting  to¬ 
gether,  exchanging  views  and  discussing 
mutual  problems.  Soon,  editors  prevailed 
on  their  publishers  to  permit  them  to  do 
the  same  thing.  There  are  now  national, 
regional  and  state-wide  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  associations. 

Then  the  advertising  executives  got  to¬ 
gether  in  the  National  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Associations.  Classified  advertising 
men  united  in  the  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Pro¬ 
motion  men  saw  the  light  and  formed  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion.  Circulation  managers  have  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Association. 

Managing  editors  organized  and  had 
their  15th  meeting  last  week.  Editorial 
writers  are  among  late  comers.  Their  se¬ 
cond  session  was  in  Louisville  this  week. 

Librarians  are  organized  in  a  national 
association,  as  are  real  estate  editors,  avia¬ 
tion  editors,  newspaper  controllers,  photog¬ 
raphers,  mechanical  superintendents,  base¬ 
ball  writers,  education  writers,  football 
writers,  Washington  correspondents. 

Journalism  school  teachers  have  the  bug. 
There  is  even  an  association  for  associa¬ 
tions — Newspaper  Association  Managers. 

Probably  the  greatest  monument  to  the 
cooperative  movement  among  newspaper¬ 
men  is  the  Associated  Press.  Although  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  is  not  a 
100%  newspaper  structure,  it  should  be 
added  to  the  list  because  newspapers  have 
provided  the  bulk  of  its  funds. 

Last,  but  not  least,  come  the  examples 
of  publisher  cooperation  in  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction.  Last  year  a  dozen  West  Coast 
newspapers  banded  together  to  purchase 
and  operate  a  newsprint  mill  to  insure  a 
source  of  supply.  Just  last  week  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  that  group  completed 
raising  $10,000,000  among  newspapers  alone 
to  finance  a  new  newsprint  mill  at  Child- 
ersburg,  Ala.  A  few  years  ago  they  had 
successfully  financed  their  first  mill  at 
Lufkin,  Texas. 

These  energetic  publishers  in  the  South 
have  done  something  others  were  afraid 
to  try  and  said  could  not  be  done.  Their 
newsprint  activities  are  prime  examples 
of  faith  in  the  continued  expansion  of  the 
free  American  newspaper. 

This  era  of  cooperation  has  already  paid 
off  to  those  participating.  Newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  executives  alike  will 
testify  they  have  not  only  learned  at  their 
periodic  meetings  what  others  do  with 
similar  problems  but  they  have  a  wider 
perspective  of  their  own  responsibilities. 

There  will  be  an  even  greater  payoff  in 
the  future  in  better  newspapers. 


0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  He  is  good: 
because  His  mercy  endureth  forever. 

— Psalms,  CXV'III;  1. 


FREEDOM  CONVENTIONS 

IT  IS  becoming  apparent  that  the  United 

Nations  General  Assembly  with  its  over¬ 
loaded  agenda  will  not  consider  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  the  three  conventions  on  Freedom  of 
Information  adopted  at  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference. 

This  may  be  a  good  thing. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  delib¬ 
erating  in  an  atmosphere  of  international 
antagonism  almost  scuttled  the  freedom  of 
information  ship  but  finally  turned  the 
problem  over  to  the  Assembly  en  toto.  Now 
the  Assembly  finds  itself  in  the  same  at¬ 
mosphere  with  interminable  debates  and 
wrangling  over  the  Berlin  question,  Pales¬ 
tine,  atomic  bombs,  etc.  Almost  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  and  it  is  a  safe  bet 
the  conventions  would  meet  with  the  same 
hopelessness. 

Even  Gen.  Carlos  Romulo’s  efforts  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  Assembly  by 
way  of  a  special  subcommittee  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  The  nations  couldn’t  agree  on  rep¬ 
resentation. 

Many  of  the  small  nations  do  not  want 
complete  freedom  of  information  any  more 
than  the  Soviets  do.  There  is  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  "deals”  might  be  worked  out 
among  them  to  put  through  conventions  in 
the  name  of  freedom  which  would  be 
wholly  unacceptable  to  us  and  prove  to 
be  actually  restrictive  of  information. 

The  alternative  appears  to  be  another 
meeting  on  the  Geneva  scale  with  more 
authority.  Editor  &  Publisher  has  it  on 
good  authority  that  a  “review  conference” 
at  Lake  Success  in  January  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  in  Paris.  The  Assembly  would 
refer  the  conventions  to  this  conference 
which  would  have  authority  to  submit 
agreements  directly  to  governments  there¬ 
by  completing  by-passing  and  superseding 
the  General  Assembly. 

Whether  this  is  a  good  idea  remains  to 
be  seen.  At  least  there  will  be  a  breathing 
spell  between  international  meetings.  The 
subject  will  be  approached  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  devoid  of  the  other  problems  now 
confronting  the  UN  in  Paris.  It  might  be 
expected  that  different  spokesmen,  perhaps 
more  expert  on  this  technical  problem, 
might  possess  a  fresh  outlook  on  the  inter¬ 
national  scene  that  their  contemporaries  in 
Paris  could  not  possibly  possess  at  this 
time. 

Reviewers  also  will  have  the  advantage 
of  having  seen  varied  “nationalist”  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  international  conventions. 

EDITO 


APME  AND  SMALL  DAILIES 

MORE  and  more  managing  editors  from 
small  dailies  have  been  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  in  the  last  four  years. 

But  as  someone  said  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  these  small  paper  editors, 
and  many  of  those  who  do  not  attend,  have 
the  idea  the  APME  is  dominated  by  the 
large  city  papers.  It  is  an  assumption 
based  on  the  fact  that  large  newspapers 
are  predominantly  represented  on  the 
board,  but  it  is  not  a  fair  appraisal. 

The  newly-elected  APME  board  of  dire^ 
tors  realized  that  the  strength  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  lies  in  a  wider  membership 
among  small  newspaper  AP  members.  The 
board  called  for  more  nominations  to  the 
board  from  small  newspapers  next  year 
and  announced  plans  to  devote  part  of  the 
program  to  problems  of  those  papers.  Both 
are  forward  steps. 

However,  the  mere  desire  to  have  wider 
representation  will  not  accomplish  the  fact 
Actually,  several  managing  editors  from 
small  papers  were  nominated  for  this  year's 
board  but  they  were  not  elected  although 
almost  half  the  newspapers  represented 
were  small  dailies.  Apparently  there  was 
the  usual  convention  attitude  that  the  ‘big 
fellows”  can  devote  more  time  and  effort 
to  the  executive  jobs. 

The  only  way  the  APME  can  be  sure  of 
getting  more  small  daily  representation  on 
its  board  is  for  it  to  change  its  by-laws  to 
require  that  one-third  or  one-half,  or  what¬ 
ever  proportion  is  needed,  of  the  24  board 
members  shall  be  elected  from  papers  un¬ 
der  a  certain  circulation  limit.  In  that 
way,  the  proper  number  of  nominations 
from  each  group  would  be  made  and  the 
smaller  members  would  be  assured  of  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  board. 

CREDIT  ON  THE  AIR 

REPORTS  delivered  at  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  meeting  reveal 
many  editors  and  publishers  are  concerned 
about  radio  news  competition  and  are  de¬ 
termined  not  to  give  their  local  exclusive 
news  to  the  AP  as  long  as  it  may  be  broad¬ 
cast  before  the  papers  hit  the  streets. 

The  AP  by-law  stating  that  such  local 
news  shall  not  be  serviced  to  other  AP 
members  in  that  town  is  ineffective  where 
radio  is  concerned,  according  to  these  edi¬ 
tors,  because  local  newspaper  readers  fre¬ 
quently  listen  to  stations  in  other  cities. 

We  are  still  convinced  that  radio  news 
is  no  competition  to  newspaper  news  but 
whets  the  listeners’  appetite  for  more  de¬ 
tails  and  produces  more  newspaper  read¬ 
ers.  Few  of  the  editors  or  publishers  polled 
by  the  AMPE  agree  with  that  thesis. 

Perhaps  the  problem  could  be  solved  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  giving  credit,  quot¬ 
ing  the  source,  on  the  air.  In  other  words, 
a  newspaper’s  exclusive  local  story  when 
broadcast  would  state  “according  to  the 
Siwash  Enterprise  in  an  exclusive  story 
such  and  such  happened  today. 

Add  to  that  control  of  the  release  time 
and  the  problem  is  practically  solved.  An 
AP  newspaper  would  not  be  scooped  on 
its  story,  and  it  would  get  a  radio  plug. 
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personal 

mention _ 

lord  BEAVERBRCX>K,  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaper  publisher,  has 
estsilished  a  $250,000  trust  fund 
(or  a  library  and  hockey  rink 
at  the  University  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  of  which  he  is  Chancellor. 

Nancy  Anne  Montgomery, 
daughter  of  James  E.  Montcom- 
iHY,  publisher  of  the  New  Al¬ 
bany  (Ind.)  Tribune,  was  wed 
in  New  York  City  Nov.  10  to 
Peter  Fleischmann,  son  of 
Raoul  H.  Fleischmann,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine. 

Howard  E.  Silberstein,  co¬ 
publisher  of  Catskill  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Mail,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  Catskill  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

Columbus  Giragi  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Arizona  Times,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  had  held  since  Anna 
Roosevelt  Boettiger  sold  the 
paper  last  summer.  Dick  Smith, 
managing  editor,  replaced 
Giragi. 

E.  B.  MacNaughton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  Publishing  Co.,  was 
feted  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Portland  Retail  Trade  Bureau 
recently. 


On  the  Business  Side 

JOHN  W.  HIOGINS  has  joined 

General  Features  Corporation 
in  New  York  as  adviser  on  new 
features  and  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Ledger  Syndicate. 

Buell  Weare,  manager  of 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  flew  to  London  last  week 
to  arrange  for  development  of 
syndicate  offices  in  Paris. 

J.  T.  McCourt,  formerly  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record 
and  an  account  executive  with 
Campbell-Wirtz  Associates,  has 
join^  the  public  relations  staff 
of  the  Gray  &  Rogers  ad  agency’s 
Philadelphia  offices. 

Frank  A.  Knight,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  was  reelected 
to  his  fifth  term  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  house  of  delegates.  He  is 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation. 

William  J.  Brown,  director 
of  national  advertising,  and 
secretary  of  the  Youngstoum 
(0.)  Vindicator,  has  been  named 
secretary  of  the  Youngstown 
Heart  Association. 

William  Bernard,  son  of  Don 
toNARD,  advertising  director  of 
Wfuhington  (D.  C.)  Post,  has 
Joined  the  display  sales  staff  of 
w  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Enquirer. 
Thomas  R.  Gormley  has  moved 
from  Enquirer  classified 
Stan  to  display. 

JosE-H  F.  Breeze  has  resigned 
•us  post  as  business  manager 
aw  advertising  director  of  the 
fndionapolis  (Ind.)  News  to  be- 
business  manager  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald. 
He  succeeds  Vernon  H.  Smith. 
Breeze  was  with  the  News  for 
years. 


POLKA  DOT  PARTY 

Polka  dots  and  testimonials  were 
in  evidence  at  a  dinner  honoring 
Enoch  Johnson  (center).  Chicago 
Daily  News  reporter,  who  hos 
worn  blue  polka  dot  bow  ties  lor 
35  years.  Shown  with  Johnson 
are  Clem  Lane  (left).  News  city 
editor,  and  Everett  Norlander, 
News  managing  editor. 

Roy  W.  Wohlford,  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  and 
Journal,  was  voted  an  honorary 
life  membership  in  the  Midwest 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  recent  meeting. 

Carl  Digino,  University  of 
Nevada  journalism  graduate, 
has  joined  the  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  Reno  Newspa¬ 
pers’  radio  station,  KWRN. 

Richard  Armstrong,  formerly 
assistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Reno  (Nev. )  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Marin  Journal. 

W.  H.  Packard,  who  has  been 
with  the  Honolulu  (T.  H. )  Star- 
Bulletin,  the  Wilmington 
(Calif.)  Press-Journal  and  the 
Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
replaced  Nate  Winters  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Bur¬ 
bank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review. 
Winters  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  circulation  department. 

Harold  Phillips,  supervisor  of 
the  Eastern  Oregon  area  for 


the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  | 
has  resigned  to  become  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  Observer.  Erwin  Wick, 
manager  of  the  Salem  area,  re¬ 
places  Phillips  for  the  Journal.  ; 

Worth  Wright,  for  the  past 
five  years  c.assified  advertising 
managei  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  will  assume 
the  post  of  classifi^  advertising  | 
manager  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
&  Tribune-Sun  on  Dec.  1.  He 
is  past  president  of  the  Pacific  , 
Coast  Classified  Advertising  i 
Managers  Association  and  is 
third  vicepresident  of  the  As-  i 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classi-  I 
fied  Advertising  Managers.  j 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms  ; 

GEORGE  H.  MAR'TIN,  award-  j 

winning  city  editor  of  the 
Scranton  ( Pa. )  Times,  has  been 
appointed  assis¬ 
tant  to  James 
W.  Flan  agan, 
general  mana¬ 
ger.  Other 
changes: 

"Thomas  V.  O’¬ 
Leary,  news  ed¬ 
itor;  Edward  J. 

Donohue,  city 
editor;  Donald 
R.  McCrea  and 
Joseph  Gilroy, 
assistant  city 
editors.  Martin 

John  Harms, 

of  the  United  Press  bureau  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  joined  the 
Harri^urg  staff  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  bureau. 

Nathan  Keats,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  News  Services,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Brand  Names  Founda-  , 
tion,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  He  i 
has  been  associated  with  the  | 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star -Ledger  j 
and  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour-  i 
nal. 

Adolph  A.  Hoehling,  former 
( Continued  on  page  44 ) 


Have  you 
met 


Stimulates  Circulation 
Like  a  Brisk  Rub  I 


Your  family  readership  will  soar 
with  The  T oodles.  The  picture 
story  of  this  typical  American 
family  features  wholesome 
humor  and  deep  human  in¬ 
terest  .  .  .  appeals  to  every 
age  group.  Your  readers  will 
like  the  absorbing  Christmas 
sequence  starting  Dec.  6.  For  a 
preview  (4  or  5  cols,  daily,  4-color 
Sunday  page),  write  today  for  proofs! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


^  2M  W.  WACKCR  OR 
HARRY  B.  BAKER  gcncRal  manaqcr 


A^M ,  THEEe 
A^e  106  PAETS 
IN  VOUE  (XD  ^ 
GEANDFATHEE  j 
.  CLOCK  !  r— ^ 


J 


—  a  typical,  realistic 
youngster  whose  nor¬ 
mal,  boyish  antics  are 
charming  millions  of 
children  and  grown- 


WILLIE^S  rapidly 
groiving  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  includes: 

New  York  World- 
Telegram 

Cleveland  Press 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Boston  Globe 

Cincinnati  Post 

Philadelphia  Daily  News 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News 


Now  available  in  2-col. 
panel  or  4-col.  strip. 

DON’T  WAIT! 
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Washington  (D.  C. )  Star  re¬ 
porter  and  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  been  named 
publicity  representative  in  Den¬ 
ver  for  United  Air  Lines. 

William  C.  Faust,  formerly 
with  the  Philadelphia  ( Pa.  I 
Public  Ledger  and  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  director 
of  the  Geare-Marston,  Inc., 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
agency. 

Edgar  A.  Comee,  waterfront 
reporter  for  the  Portland  ( Me. ) 
Evening  Express,  has  returned 
from  the  North  Atlantic  where 
he  covered  the  recent  maneuv¬ 
ers  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Roger  S.now,  aviation  editor 
for  the  Guy  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Portland.  Me.,  left  for 
Rome,  Italy,  to  gather  material 
for  a  story  on  flying  displaced 
persons  back  to  the  United 
States. 

Robert  Filliettaz  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (  Me. )  Press  Herald. 
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William  E.  Hayes,  former 
Associated  Press  and  Hearst 
newspaperman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  in  Chicago. 

Milt  Dean  Hill,  formerly 
with  Associated  Press  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  become  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  national  af¬ 
fairs  for  Federated  Publications, 
Inc.,  a  Michigan  newspaper 
group. 

J.  F.  (Brick)  Fleming,  former 
city  editor  and  sports  editor, 
is  now  serving  as  picture  editor 
of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot. 

Norman  Dresser,  former  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Mansfield  (O.) 
News-Journal,  and  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  staffer, 
is  now  on  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade  copydesk. 

Virginia  Hoffstrom,  daughter 
of  P.  J.  Hoffstrom,  St.  Paul 
(  Minn. )  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
humor  columnist,  is  the  new 
movie  critic  for  the  papers.  She 
succeeds  Jules  Steele,  who  re¬ 
tired. 

Carroll  Binder,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  was  honored  by  the 
students  and  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism  on  “Carroll  Binder 
Day.” 

Lorraine  M.  Radtke,  former 
state  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  has  joined  the 
journalism  faculty  at  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University.  She  has  been 
an  instructor  of  journalism  at 
Marquette  University  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  while  a 
Marquette  undergraduate,  was 
on  the  Milwaukee  Journal  staff. 

Charles  K.  Boatner,  general 
assignment  and  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  afternoon  edition.  He 
replaces  John  N.  Parker,  who 
moved  to  the  editorial  writing 
staff. 

K. ay  Lewis  has  resigned  from 
the  copydesk  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press. 

Louis  E.  Hofferbert  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

Mary  Donlin,  former  Elko 
fNev. )  Daily  Free  Press  re¬ 
porter  has  joined  the  Casper 
(Wyo. )  Tribune-Herald  editor¬ 
ial  staff. 

Jeanne  McBride,  who  has 
been  working  on  a  New  Mexico 
daily,  was  added  to  the  Reno 
(Nev. )  Evening  Gazette  staff, 
as  was  Bryan  Armstrong,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Mergen,  once 
a  journalism  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  has  been 
appointed  society  editor  of  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette. 

•John  Brackett,  city  editor  of 
the  Reno  Nevada  State  Journal, 
resigned  to  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times-Delta 

George  Ross,  formerly  editor 
o'  the  Mokelumne  Hill  (Calif.) 
Calaveras  Weekly  and  spiorts 
editor  of  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  has  been  named 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“Went  right  out  on  a  limb  and  I  forecast  Thanksgiving  for 
Thursday  the  25th!" 


editor  of  the  Placerville  (Calif.) 
Democrat. 

William  Payette,  Los  Angeles 
bureau  manager  for  Unit^ 
Press,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Greater  Los 
Angeles  Press  Club. 


Napa  (Calif.)  Register  editorial 
department. 

John  Finch,  former  reporter 
for  the  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Jw 
nal-World,  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent  as  assistant  women’s  editor. 

Leon  J.  Pinkson.  automobile 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  since  1907, 
was  named  “dean  of  the  nation’s 
auto  editors”  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  Automobile  Old 
Timers  in  New  York  last  week. 

Bernice  Cosulich.  member  of 
the  Tucson  (Ariz. )  Arizona  Daily 
Star  editorial  staff  for  26  years, 
resigned  to  enter  the  Mayo 
Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  for 
surgery. 

Edward  Dougherty,  reporter 
for  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Citizen,  has  resigned  to  become 
federal  probation  officer  for  the 
Southern  Arizona  District. 

John  M.  Richardson,  once 
business  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
news  and  editorial  staff  of  the 
Oregon  City  Enterprise. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Barnett. 
women’s  page  editor  of  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise. 
was  elected  president  of  the 
newly-organize^d  Oregon  City 
Soroptomist  Club. 

Paul  Cour,  recently  a  police 
and  court  reporter  for  the 
Seattle,  Wash.,  bureau  of  United 
Press,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily 
Olympian. 

Dave  Brinegar,  first  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Times,  now  with  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  Asso¬ 
ciation.  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Arizona  Press  Club. 

Ralph  Tyler,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News,  has  joined  the 


Wedding  Bells 


Mrs,  Candace  Alig  Vanderup. 
former  INS  war  correspondent 
and  lately  assistant  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  James  Henry  Va-n 
Alen,  vicepresident  of  Farrar. 
Straus  &  Co.,  book  publishers 
Nov.  8. 

Joseph  Stocker,  editorial 
writer  on  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Arizona  Times,  and  Ida  Meckler. 
at  Phoenix,  Nov.  7. 

Richard  Godfrey,  reporter  for 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 
and  Louise  Root. 

■ 

‘Bargain  Train'  Event 
Makes  Sales  Record 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Pulling  power 
of  department  store  newspaper 
advertising  was  demonstrate 
here  during  Sattler’s  “Bargain 
Train”  promotion  which  was 
launched  with  eight  full  pages 
of  advertising  in  the  Buialo 
Evening  News. 

It  was  the  largest  volume  w 
newspaper  space  ever  taken  by 
the  store  on  a  single  day  arid  it 
resulted  in  a  record-breaking 
day’s  business,  Aaron  Rabow. 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Sattler’s,  reported. 

Sattler’s  purchased  more  than 
$1,000,000  worth  of  merchandise 
for  the  special  promotion  whiM 
was  built  around  the  theme  o* 
two  huge  “Bargain  Trains”  ro^ 
ing  across  the  nation  to  Bunaia 
one  from  the  East,  one  from  me 
West.  The  “Bargain  Trains 
were  exhibited  on  a  siding  here, 
complete  with  banners  ana 
signs. 
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PROMOTION 


Don’t  Hang  Pollsters! 
Promotion  Needs  ’Em 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

NOW  THAT  all  the  jokes  have 

been  made  about  the  pollsters 
and  the  prattfall  they  took  in 
the  last  election,  somebody 
ought  to  get  in  a  sober  word 
of  caution  against  writing  those 
boys  and  their  services  out  of 
our  lives. 

Research  men  like  Gallup  and 
Crossley  and  Roper  are  too  val¬ 
uable,  and  their  contributions 
too  important,  for  us  to  permit 
this  one  failure  to  cause  them 
to  be  sent  into  exile. 

There  isn’t  a  publication  in 
the  country  whose  services  to 
its  readers  and  to  its  advertisers 
cannot  be  improved  as  a  result 
of  the  techniques  which  these 
men  introduced  and  developed 
in  the  field  of  audience  research. 

Not  a  week  after  the  election, 
one  of  the  most  important  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country  talked 
with  one  of  these  “discredited” 
research  experts  about  doing  an 
audience  measurement  job  for 
it. 

The  management  of  that 
newspaper,  although  it  suf¬ 
fered  as  much  as  any  from  the 
election  polls,  its  own  included, 
going  sour,  showed  by  this  that 
it  had  not  lost  faith  in  the  es¬ 
sential  soundness  of  the  science 
of  audience  measurement,  nor 
in  the  basic  integrity  and  ability 
of  these  men  to  practice  that 
science. 

Moreover,  discussions  with 
advertising  agency  men  con¬ 
firmed  this  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  rightness  of  what 
it  was  undertaking  to  do.  The 
agency  men  gave  assurance  that 
they  would  still  have  every  re¬ 
spect  for  the  findings  of  any 
measurements  undertaken  by 
these  men  and  their  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Now  this  is  important  and  sig¬ 
nificant.  because  so  much  of 
what  we  promotion  men  do,  and 
so  much  of  what  we  try  to  do 
and  what  we  know  ought  to  be 
done  and  can  be  done,  depends 
upon  the  cooperation  of  measure¬ 
ment  organizations. 

In  our  hunTble  opinion,  a 
much  more  serious  injury  is 
being  done  the  science  of  audi¬ 
ence  measurement  by  the  as¬ 
tronomical  claims  of  “reader- 
ship”  being  made  by  some  of 
our  magazines,  and  we  welcome 
the  courageous  attack  Ralph 
Starr  Butler  made  against  them 
recently. 

Audience  research  is  too  im¬ 
portant  to  every  one  of  us  to 
permit  it  to  be  hurt  in  its  de¬ 
velopment  either  by  its  failures 
or  by  its  abuses.  Recent  events 
merely  emphasize  that  we  must 
be  relentlessly  on  guard  against 
both. 

A'r  Arte  RrHibition 

ONE  OF  Bill  Thomson’s  favorite 

stories  at  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  presentations  the  Bu¬ 
reau  ever  made  in  behalf  of 
newspapers,  concerned  the  con¬ 


tributions  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  made  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try.  They  did  this  largely 
through  their  early  and  unceas¬ 
ing  campaigns  for  better  roads 
and  highways,  as  well  as  by 
their  constant  publicizing  of  the 
new  accomplishments  in  the  au¬ 
tomotive  field. 

The  same  story  can  be  told 
about  the  newspapers’  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  aviation  industry. 
Take  what  happened  in  St.  Louis 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  as  an 
example.  The  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times  sponsored  an  Air- 
Age  Exhibition  at  the  city’s 
airport.  The  city  and  its  avia¬ 
tion  council  cooperated,  of 
course,  and  between  60.000  and 
75,000  people  came  out  to  see  it. 

It  was  a  one-day  event,  and 
the  crowd  was  the  biggest  for 
any  day  in  the  airport’s  history. 
Promotion  Manager  John  Mar- 
ston  says  it  would  have  been 
even  bigger  except  for  the  field’s 
limited  road  facilities. 

Let's  Get  Together 

OUR  RECENT  piece  about 

newspaper  romance  starting 
in  the  newsroom  drew  fire  from 
a  former  promotion  man  now 
back  on  the  news  side.  He  says 
he  couldn’t  believe  this  at  first, 
but  it  happened. 

“The  personnel  director  of  the 
paper  came  into  the  city  room 
and  asked  the  copydesk  fellows 
where  the  city  editor  was.  They 
told  him  the  city  editor  was  at 
his  desk.  The  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  thanked  them,  and  walked 
away  in  the  opposite  direction 
— into  the  sports  department. 

“Both  the  personnel  director 
and  the  city  editor  have  been 
working  for  the  paper  longer 
than  five  years,  yet  they  didn’t 
know  one  another!  Personnel 
relations  is  one  form  of  public 
relations.  What  kind  would 
you  call  this?” 

TTie  answer  is  obvious.  The 
situation  is  certainly  regret¬ 
table.  Yet  we  fear  it  Ls  more 
prevalent  than  many  publishers 
would  believe.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  we  have  heard  stories 
similar  to  this. 

Busy  Bee  Market 

0!NE  OF  the  fastest  folders 

we’ve  seen  in  getting  across 
essential  data  about  its  market 
is  one  just  issued  by  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee,  one  of  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  in  the 
“Billion  Dollar  Valley  of  the 
Bees.” 

You  open  this  folder  to  find 
six  “salient  points  about  the 
Fresno  market”  laid  out  for  you 
in  quick,  easy-to-read  fashion: 
population,  retail  sales,  effec¬ 
tive  buying  income,  farm  in¬ 
come.  bank  debits,  and  savings 
deposits. 

All  this  information  is  boiled 
down  to  a  single  paragraph  for 
each  item,  covering  the  four 
counties  in  the  Fresno  market. 


Fresno  market  data — population, 
families,  circulation,  coverage, 
food  stores  and  sales,  drug  stores 
and  sales,  motor  vehicle  regis¬ 
trations — are  conveniently  tab¬ 
ulated  on  the  back  cover,  along 
with  other  information  media 
executives  usually  want. 

The  whole  thing  U  attractive¬ 
ly  designed  and  printed  in  red 
on  yellow,  with  green  trim¬ 
mings.  The  folder  invites  read¬ 
ing.  Its  excellent  compilation 
of  data  assures  its  being  kept. 

How  Long  a  Pull? 

CREDIT  the  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. ) 

Post-Gazette  with  a  good  one 
in  a  single-sheet  promotion  it 
recently  mailed  out  headed: 
“How  long  will  an  ad  pull?” 
This  one  told  the  story  of  a 
small  ad  by  a  Pittsburgh  mer¬ 
chant,  in  the  Post-Gazette,  of 
course,  that  pulled  in  business 
only  the  other  day — and  the  ad 
had  run  in  October,  1941.  Every 
newspaper  office  can  produce 
stories  like  this.  It's  getting 
them  out,  telling  them  for  all 
they’re  worth,  that  makes  lively, 
interesting,  effective  promotion. 

)  ■  't,  .M, 

New  Classification 
SUCCESSFUL  with  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  classified 
page  IS  a  new  heading,  “Print¬ 
ing  &  Engraving.”  The  classi¬ 
fication  was  sought  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Bridge  Freed  of  Tolls 

ALIVE  to  the  possibilities  of 

new  trade  territory  the  Cairo 
(Ill.)  Evening  Citizen  published 
on  Armistice  Day  an  80-page 
“Bridge  Edition,”  on  the  free¬ 
ing  of  the  bridge,  spanning  the 
Ohio  River,  between  Cairo  and 
Kentucky. 

An  eight-column  picture  of 
the  multiple  span  featured  page 
one.  The  bridge  is  called  Illi¬ 
nois’  “Gateway  to  the  South,” 
and  is  now  toll  free.  The  bridge 
was  dedicated  in  1938. 

Directory 

FIRST  attempt  to  compile  a  di¬ 
rectory  of  the  industries  in 
California’s  Redwood  Empire 
has  been  made  by  the  Humboldt 
Times  of  Eureka,  which  has  pub- 
lisned  a  1949  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  directory.  The  112- 
page  book  contains  pertinent 
data  about  24  California  com¬ 
munities  serviced  by  the  paper. 
■ 

Soil  Awards  for  '49 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — ^The  Save 
the  Soil  and  Save  Texas  conser¬ 
vation  awards  program  will  be 
conducted  again  in  1949  by  the 
Fort  Worth  Press,  Houston  Press 
and  El  Paso  Herald-Post.  Awards 
will  total  $13,000.  Weldon  Ow¬ 
ens,  Press’  regional  editor,  will 
direct  the  campaign. 

■ 

New  Teen  Column 

Kokomo,  Ind. — ^The  Kokomo 
Tribune  has  introduced  a  fea¬ 
ture  called  “Between  Teens," 
written  by  Marjorie  Coady,  a 
Kokomo  High  School  senior, 
and  Florence  Farrar,  a  high 
school  junior. 


Daily's  Success 
Attributed  to 
Civic  Boosting 

John  G.  Kelly,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Walla  Walk 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin  for 
nearly  40  years,  and  an  actiw 
newspaperman  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  believes  strong 
ly  in  the  promotion  of  his  com 
munity  as  the  best  promotion 
for  his  newspaper. 

He  was  the  prime  mover  in 
setting  up  an  experimental  can 
nery  in  his  community  in  1932, 
and  went  up  and  down  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  selling  the 
idea. 

Today,  Walla  Walla  boasts  30 
canning,  processing  and  frozen 
food  plants  in  a  trade  area  that 
formerly  was  devoted  almost  ex 
clusively  to  wheat  growing. 

Kelly’s  interests  in  the  Walla 
Walla  Canning  Co.  and  the 
Church  Grape  Juice  Co.,  at 
Kennewich,  Wash.,  return  to 
him  several  times  more  than  the 
newspaper,  which  has  also 
prospered. 

Kelly  had  already  demon¬ 
strated  business  promotional 
ability  before  buying  the  Bulle¬ 
tin.  When  he  looked  around  for 
a  daily  “to  build  up  ( I  had 
ready  built  up  three  for  other 
people ) ,”  he  was  completing  a 
contract  with  the  old  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Bee,  in  which  he  had 
developed  a  part  interest.  He 
surveyed  the  possibilities  in  the 
West,  chose  Walla  Wialla. 

With  the  Bee  10  years,  he  pre 
viously  was  in  the  ad  depart 
ment  of  the  old  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Journal,  where  he  had 
started  as  a  carrier. 

When  he  went  to  Walla  Walla 
the  field  was  crowded  with  three 
dailies,  but  he  got  a  break  with¬ 
in  six  months  when  the  Walla 
Walla  Statesman,  then  oldest 
paper,  voluntarily  suspended. 
He  bought  the  morning  Walla 
Walla  Union  in  1934,  and  the 
Union-Bulletin  is  now  an  "all¬ 
day”  newspaper.  It  moved  into 
a  new,  stylized  plant  in  1947. 

Kelly’s  greatest  disappoint¬ 
ment.  perhaps,  was  that  his  son, 
employed  as  an  artist  in  New 
York  City,  did  not  go  into  news¬ 
paper  work.  He  had  lost  an¬ 
other  son,  but  his  family  is  well 
represented  on  the  Bulletin 
Two  sons-in-larw  are  in  top  man¬ 
agement  and  a  nephew,  Roland 
Miller,  was  recently  made  assist 
ant  publisher. 

■ 

Poll  Cancels  Poll 

S.^N  Diego,  Calif. — ^The  So" 
Diepo  Journal  polled  its  readers 
to  determine  whether  to  cancel 
or  continue  the  Flmo 
poll.  'The  result:  75%  to  can¬ 
cel;  22%  to  continue,  1.5%  un¬ 
decided,  and  1.5%  opinion  rwt 
clear.  “Therefore,”  said  th« 
Journal,  “we  are  notifying 
syndicate  of  cancellation.” 

■ 

Sales  in  Alaska 

Portland,  Ore. — ^The  Oreg^ 
Journal  is  shipping  25  daily  ana 
Sunday  papers  to  Anchorage 
Alaska,  via  air  express,  as  P*o 
of  the  Chamber  of  CommeW 
program  to  stimulate  trade  wiu 
Alaska. 
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*  On*  of  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  based  on 
industrial  opportunities 
in  the  states  served  by 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 


presl® 

\Jnioa 


Unite  with  Union  Pacific  in  selecting  sites  and  seeking  new  markets  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 


'Address  Industrial  Department,  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Joumoliam.  Columbia  Univeraity,  N.  Y. 


Paid  Advertising 

Urged  in  Book  by  PR  Heads 

\()L’R  Pl’HLIC  KELATIOXS.  The 
Staiularil  Public  Kclatioiis  llatiiibook. 
Kditiil  by  (ilriiii  and  Denny  Griswold. 
New  York:  Punk  and  WatdialU  C'oni- 
lany,  b.l4  |ip.  $7.50. 

THE  ancient  war  between  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  the  public 
relations  man  is  over,  writes 
Louis  B.  Se.tzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press.  His  “armis¬ 
tice,”  with  generally  accepted 
conditions,  is  a  chapter  in  this 
exported  and  newest  book  by 
33  top-rung  contributors. 

Business,  particularly  since 
the  depression,  is  news.  Seltzer 
believes.  So  are  corporate  pro¬ 
duction.  employment  policies, 
labor  relations,  and  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  stock  quotations 
and  payrolls,  particularly  since 
the  war. 

The  editor  wants  facts,  right 
facts,  and  quick.  When  a  news- 
paper-trained  corporation  ex¬ 
pert.  Seltzer  writes  builds  a 
reputation  for  digging  out  and 
clarifying  the  often  obscure 
news  of  business  without  falsi¬ 
fying  the  record  for  hire,  he  be¬ 
comes  va  uable,  sometimes  in¬ 
valuable,  to  an  editor. 

Eklitors  and  public  relations 
men.  Seltzer  suggests,  should  get 
to  know  each  other  face  to  face. 
They  snould  plan  for  a  long  pull 
of  straight-shooting  and  two- 
way  cooperation.  The  Cleveland 
editor  discusses  teamwork  that 
avoids  the  publicity  razzledazzle 
of  trick  plays,  end  runs,  and  hid¬ 
den  ball  formations. 

In  another  chapter,  Herman 
W.  Steinkraus,  president  of  the 
Bridgeport  Brass  Corporation, 
says  a  corporation’s  character 
and  internal  policy  should  be 
explained  to  the  public  through 
paid  newspaper  advertising.  The 
proved  market  value  of  this 
growing  procedure,  he  writes, 
industry  learned  from  its  war¬ 
time  experience  with  public 
opinion — with  paid  idea-space. 

Before  World  War  II,  few 
businesses  spent  real  money  for 
anything  so  experimental  as 
public  relations  advertising. 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  Square 
Deal  .ind  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
New  Freedom  had  shocked  in¬ 
dustry  into  hoping  for  public 
acceptance.  But  in  paid  space, 
most  corporations  advertised 
their  products,  with  no  great 
modesty,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Then  the  war,  with  its  big¬ 
gest  production  job  in  history, 
created  the  just-as-big  job  of 
getting  the  public  to  feel  the 
facts  and  do  something  about 
them.  Idea-advertising  played  a 
leading  and  successful  role. 
When  the  war  ended,  companies 
realized  they  could  not  go  back 
to  merely  advertising  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  War  had  shown  business 
not  only  the  value  but  the  tn- 
dispensability  of  public  reaction. 

“People  are  influenced  in  their 
buying."  Steinkraus  writes,  “as 
much  by  the  chai*acter  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  company  as  by  the 
price  and  quality  of  the  goods. 
And  advertising  is  a  powerful 


tool  in  selling  ideas  as  well  as 
products.” 

Public  relations  advertising 
could  use  several  media.  “But 
the  principal  one,  the  one  that 
adapts  itself  to  the  small  budget 
as  well  as  the  large,”  this  corpo¬ 
ration  president  writes,  “is 
newspaper  advertising.” 

It  is  typical  of  this  meaty, 
well-annotated  book  that  Stein¬ 
kraus  sets  down  specifically 
what  he  believes  good  copy  is — 
what  ought  to  go  into  it  and 
what  ought  not — how  much 
space  to  use  and  what  sort  of 
experience  to  get  behind  the 
writing. 

“Practically  worthless”  is  the 
way  he  dismisses  copy  showing 
a  picture  of  some  famous  char¬ 
acter  plus  something  he  said, 
plus  oreachy  language  as  to 
what  lesson  the  quotation  has 
for  us  today.  Idea-advertising 
should  be  specific,  pertinent  to 
reader-concerns,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  clear. 

Steinkraus  would  toss  out  the 
stock  picture  of  a  workman  car¬ 
rying  his  dinner  pail  to  work. 
Substitute  a  factual  picture — a 
true  picture — of  Joe  Smith  at 
his  actual  tool  bench.  And  use 
Joe’s  ’•ight  name.  “Joe  Smith 
has  worked  at  Peerle.ss  Products 
for  25  .years,”  the  caption  would 
say.  “He  and  250  others  enjoy 
get-togethers  at  the  Quarter 
Century  Club.”  Let  the  public 
draw  its  own  conclusions.  Why 
add  the  silly  boast.  “Only  a  fine 
and  wonderful  company  can 
hold  its  employees  so  long.  .  .  . 
We  treat  them  right:  they  enjoy 
the  best  clubs  and  recreation 
any  connpany  can  offer  .  .  .”? 
The  more  said,  Steinkraus 
warns,  the  less  convincing  it 
becomes. 

In  the  t.vpical.  six-page  editors’ 
note.  Glenn  and  Denny  Gris¬ 
wold  fill  in  with  supp’ementary 
experiences  of  other  corpora¬ 
tions.  They  list  places  where 
collected  experience  and  pro¬ 
fessional  guidance  on  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  may  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

A  sound,  .'specific  chapter  tells 
how  to  hold  industrial  press 
conferences — and  lists  seventeen 
principles  for  making  the  con¬ 
ference  of  genuine  value  to  both 
press  and  company. 

This  is  the  most  factual,  com¬ 
mon-sense  book  this  reviewer 
has  seen  on  public  relations  as  a 
technique  of  pubMc  opinion  in 
the  field  of  idea-advertising, 
policy  renovation,  and  valid 
news.  Thirty-three  chapters,  of 
which  the  Steinkraus  and  Selt¬ 
zer  contributions  are  typical, 
and  an  excellent  selective  bibli- 
ograph.v  explore  the  advanced 
levels  of  public  relations. 

Subjects  include:  Relations 
with  the  Press;  How  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Serves  the  Editor;  How 
to  Use  Opinion  Surveys:  The 
Woman  Publics;  How  to  Organ¬ 
ize  and  Operate  a  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department;  Better  Com¬ 
munity  Relations,  and  How  to 
Build  Better  Relations  with  Em¬ 
ployees. 


Newest  Bartlett  Includes 
60  Churchill,  34  FDR  Entries 

U.VKTI.ETT’S  F.\MILIAR  QUOT.V 

TIOXS.  Twelfth  Edition  edited  by 

Christopher  Morlcy  and  Louella  1>. 

Kverett.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 

Company.  1831  pp.  $8. 

WHEN  the  last  previous  edition 

of  Bartlett  was  finished  in 
1937,  Christopher  Morley,  the 
editor,  thought  it  would  suffice 
until  1960.  By  1940,  he  and  his 
associate  editor,  Loue.la  D. 
Everett,  knew  enlargement  was 
already  desirable.  For  instance, 
there  was  not  one  quotation 
from  'vVinston  Churchill.  Not 
even  the  charming  lines  about 
Churchill  from  the  warrant  for 
his  arrest  Issued  by  the  Boer 
government  in  1899; 

“Englishman,  25  years  old, 
about  5  ft.  8  in.  high,  indifferent 
build,  walks  with  a  bend  for¬ 
ward.  pale  appearance,  mustache 
hardly  perceptible,  talks  through 
his  nose  and  cannot  pronounce 
the  letter  ‘s’  properly.”  Churchill 
was  then  a  war  correspondent. 

And  not  even  in  the  present 
twelfth  edition,  except  in  Mor- 
ley’s  preface,  will  you  find 
the  delightful,  characteristic 
Churchill  line  quoted  by  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury  in  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  dispatch,  dated 
June  22.  1947.  The  Dean  had 
been  present  when  Churchill 
declaimed  after  Dunkirk,  “We 
shall  fight  on  the  beaches,  we 
shall  fight  on  the  landing 
grounds,  we  shall  fight  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  streets.”  And 
then,  recalled  the  Dean,  “Mr. 
Churchill  put  his  hand  over  the 
microphone,  and  in  an  aside  said 
with  a  smile:  ‘And  we  will  hit 
them  over  the  heads  with  beer 
bottles,  which  is  all  we  have 
really  got.’  ” 

Nor  could  there  have  been  in 
the  earlier  edition  the  precious 
exclamation  in  1944  of  an  un¬ 
known  American  soldier  in  the 
ruins  of  a  French  village:  ‘  We 
sure  liberated  the  hell  out  of 
this  place.”  Nor  the  epigram¬ 
matic  slogan  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Force:  “The  difficult 
we  do  immediately.  The  impos¬ 
sible  takes  a  little  longer.”  'That 
too  is  of  unkno.wn  authorship. 
Likewise  unknoiwn  is  the  sol¬ 
dier  who  inscribed  on  an  army 
latrine  this  quatrain; 

“Soldiers  who  wish  to  be  a 
hero 

Are  practically  zero. 

But  those  who  wish  to  be 
civilians, 

Jesus,  they  run  into  the 
millions.” 

The  observation  in  the 
French  village  quoted  in  the 
new  Unknown  Authorship  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  Bartlett  was 
reported  bv  Max  Miller  in  “The 
Far  Shore'’  (1945);  the  latrine 
inscription  by  Norman  Rosten 
in  “The  Big  Road”  (1945). 

Bartlett’s  “Familiar  Quota¬ 
tions.”  first  printed  in  1855,  has 
become  an  essential  American 
institution,  particularly  as  a 
newspaper  reference  volume.  It 
is  an  intensely  human  book  that 
affords  excellent  reading.  It  is 
provocative  as  well  as  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  history  one  read  after 
leaving  public  school  to  find  the 
Charles  and  Mary  Beard  ob¬ 
servation  ( from  “America  in 
Mjdpassage” )  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  con-  ! 


tains  no  such  word  as  democrat 
and  that  “when  the  Constitution 
was  framed  no  respectable  per¬ 
son  called  himself  a  democrat’ 

Who  First  'Went  West,' 
The  English  or  Egyptians? 
AN  always  interesting  who-dun- 
nit-first  question  was  raised 
by  Alfred  W.  Miller  of  New 
York.  He  writes  us  concerning 
a  quotation  from  Burton  Stev¬ 
enson’s  “Book  of  Proverbs. 
Maxims  and  Familiar  Phrases’ 
( Macmillan  ) ,  reviewed  in  E  4 
Oct.  16.  “Mr.  Stevenson  ma)' 
be  correct.”  Miller  suggests,  "in 
tracing  the  expression  going 
west’  for  dying  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  whose  cemetery  was  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  More 
probably,  the  term  came  into 
our  language  from  thieves 
cant  in  England  when  going 
west’  meant  the  transporting  of 
a  criminal,  in  an  open  cart,  from 
Newgate  Prison  to  the  gallows 
on  Tyburn  Hill.” 

This  reviewer’s  copy  of 
Grose’s  “Classical  Dictionary  of 
the  Vulgar  Tongue”  (printed  at 
London  in  1796)  deals  pretty 
extensively  with  thieves’  cant. 
But  it  doesn't  mention  going 
west  at  all.  Stevenson  himself 
agrees  that  going  west^  could 
well  have  been  part  of  thieves 
cant  for  the  trip  to  Tyburn. 

“But  I  do  not  see,"  he  writes 
us,  “that  it  interferes  with  my 
assertion  that  the  roots  of  the 
idea  reach  back  to  ancient 
Egypt.  The  quotation  I  cited 
from  Amen-Em-Apt  (circa  700 
B.  C. )  proves  that.” 


^  Angeles  ^ 

Flying  us  (he  copy,  layouts,  mats 
or  plates  saves  tune  and  money 
when  you  have  anything  to  print 
on  newsprint .  .  ,  black,  color  or 
process  colors  .  fast,  modern 
rotary  presses.  Out  capacity  is 
limited  only  by  temporary  paper 
restrictions.  Samples  ard  prices 
on  request. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

Publishers,  Inc. 

Notary  hinting  Spieinlitti 
2621  W.  54th  StrMt 
.  los  Angeles  43,  Calif,  j 
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The 

tie  that  binds 


BUSINESS  i.>i  a  two-way  street. 

You  don’t  ge/  anything  without  giving  some¬ 
thing  in  return. 

As  a  successful  newspaperman  you  know  this 
simple  fact.  But.  did  you  know  that  it  applies 
to  you  more  than  ever  today? 

WITH  PAPER  and  production  costs  on  the  seem¬ 
ingly  never-ending  ascent,  you  must  hold  on 
tenaciously  to  your  advertisers.  If  you  don't 
you’ll  find  yourself  on  the  red  side  of  the 
ledger — hut  fast. 

Today,  the  wise  newspaperman  is  putting  every 
effort  into  a  campaign  to  keep  his  customers 


contented.  By  giving  his  advertisers  more 
attention  than  ever  before,  he  is  insuring  him¬ 
self  and  his  paper  against  lean  times. 

THE  MODERN,  low-cost  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
via  an  intensive,  intelligent  promotion  program 
— a  program  that  tells  the  customer  why  your 
particular  market  is  a  profitable  one  for  him 
.  .  .  how  your  newspaper  is  delivering  his  storv 
effectively. 

Any'  dominant  promotion  program  should  start 
in  Editor  &  Publisher — the  newspaper  about 
newspapers — your  kind  of  medium,  where  your 
best  customers  and  potential  customers  will 
read  about  you  first. 


^  Servieeti  your  present  customers  .  •  . 
^  cuttivutes  new  friends  for  the  future. 
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SYNDICATES 

Raymond  Quit  Flash 
Gordon  to  Be  Realist 


Raymond 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

VERSATILE  Alex  Raymond 

started  four  adventure  comics. 
He  has  the  rather  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  of  hav- 
i  n  g  voluntarily 
resigned  three 
of  them  to  other 
artists.  All  are 
currently  syndi¬ 
cated  to  King 
Features’  c 1 i - 
ents. 

Raymond  is  a 
stickler  for  au¬ 
thentic  detail. 

For  his  ‘‘Rip 
Kirby,”  which, 
since  its  crea¬ 
tion  in  1944  has 
made  more  than  300  papers,  he 
sent  to  London  for  photos,  draw¬ 
ings  and  British  idiom.  Kirby, 
an  American  professor-detective, 
is  currently  “handling  a  case”  in 
Britain. 

The  daily  strip  is  the  only 
one  carried  in  the  newsprint- 
short  London  Daily  Mail,  which 
has  registered  only  one  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  strip’s  delineation 
of  British  custom.  Three  gay 
blades  met  their  dates  in  a 
hotel  lobby  and  forgot  their 
waistcoats  ( pronounc^  “wes- 
kits”).  “Just  isn’t  done,  you 
kno'W.” 

Raymond  drew  “Flash  Gor¬ 
don”  in  1934,  a  syndicate  idea 
assigned  to  him  because  of  his 
work  in  assisting  Lyman  Young, 
creator  of  “Tim  Tyler’s  Luck.” 
Raymond  first  went  to  King 
Features  Syndicate  in  1931  as 
an  apprentice.  Literally,  he  was 
chief  bottle-washer,  cleaning  up 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

After  Gordon  came  “Jungle 
Jim,”  and  later,  “Secret  Agent 
X-9.”  Dashiell  Hammett,  noted 
detective  author,  first  wrote  the 
script  for  Secret  Agent. 

Raymond  gave  up  the  Secret 
Agent  strip  when  he  found  he 
could  not  keep  up  a  daily  and  a 
Sunday  at  the  same  time. 

He  resigned  Flash  (Jordon 
and  Jungle  Jim  when  he  joined 
the  Marines  in  World  War  II. 
He  was  a  combat  artist,  and 
saw  action  at  Okinawa.  Pic¬ 
tures  painted  by  Raymond  were 
hung  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
Washington. 

In  fact,  Raymond’s  art  ability 
has  competed  with  his  cartoon 
sense.  Once  he  nearly  decided 
on  a  career  as  a  magazine  illus¬ 
trator,  a  field  in  which  he  did 
some  work. 

Says  Comic  Is  Art  Form 

“I  decided  honestly,”  he  says, 
“that  comic-art  work  Is  an  art 
form  in  itself.  It  reflects  the 
life  and  times  more  accurately 
and  is  more  creative.  An  illus¬ 
trator  works  with  camera  and 
models.  A  comic  artist  begins 
with  a  white  sheet  of  paper — 
and  is  playwright,  director,  edi¬ 
tor  and  artist  at  once." 

Raymond  has  used  models, 
however.  He  went  to  college — 
Connecticut  University  —  and 

SO 


found  a  sophomore  to  model 
Honey  Dorian,  heroine  of  the 
Kirby  strip,  incidentally  pick¬ 
ing  up  college  backgrounds. 
Connecticut’s  chemistry  lab  and 
the  chapel  often  appear  in  the 
strip. 

Detective  Kirby  is  made  to 
resemble  real  life,  as  nearly  as 
possible.  After  Raymond  re¬ 
turned  from  the  war  he  had  a 
passion  for  reality.  With  this, 
he  has  a  strong  sense  of  the 
mission  of  cartoons,  and  visual¬ 
izes  the  strip  as  a  great  story¬ 
telling  medium. 

Wants  Realism 

“I  wanted  to  draw  something 
that  helped  reflect  accurately 
the  age  in  which  we  live,”  he 
says.  “I  still  consider  Flash 
Gordon  excellent  escapism — but 
I  felt  like  doing  something 
modern,  real  and  not  fantastic.” 

Last  week  Raymond,  in  a  talk 
to  New  York  University  stu¬ 
dents,  deplored  the  lack  of  a 
place  where  the  art  can  be 
learned,  other  than  directly  un¬ 
der  the  men  in  the  field. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  the  me¬ 
dium  is  only  35  years  old,”  says 
Raymond,  “it  is  important  in  the 
art  world,  and  comics  are  read 
by  80,000,000  people.” 

Raymond,  father  of  five  chil¬ 
dren,  lives  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
where  he  is  much  in  demand  by 
parent-teacher  groups.  He  en¬ 
joys  displaying  his  pictures  and 
helping  neophyte  cartoonists. 


Officer  Harry  Works 
For  Advertisers 


OFFICER  HARRY  has  a  new 
beat. 

He  patrolled  a  weekly  strip 
in  the  tabloid 
Englewood  (N. 
J.)  Journal  last 
year,  a  bright 
idea  conceived 
by  Philip  Bra¬ 
dy,  then  the 
J  o  u  r  n  a  I’s  ad 
manager,  now 
with  United 
Feature  Syndi- 
CATE.  ( E  &  P, 

Sept.  6,  1947, 

p.  30) 

The  strip  is 
the  first  for  syn¬ 
dication  with  advertising,  rather 
than  news. 

Officer  Harry  directed  Engle¬ 
wood  traffic  to  local  stores,  and 
was  a  big  hit,  too.  Twenty  out 
of  the  first  21  contacts  resulted 
in  a  25  weeks’  series  of  20  ads 
on  a  page  with  Officer  Harry. 


Brady 


Edited  Foxhole  Paper 

Chief  Brady  has  assigned  the 
patrolman  to  49  advertising  cate¬ 
gories  and  three  promotion 
themes. 

Brady  went  to  Englewood 
after  selling  a  half-interest  in 
Frolic  Magazine,  an  entertain¬ 


ment  guide  at  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  He  edited  the  Foxhole  Press 
bureau  at  Shima  and  Okinawa 
during  the  war,  and  was  a  Navy 
safety  poster  artist. 

Notes 

SAMUEL  G.  KLING,  with  his 

wife  authoring  Register  & 
Tribune  Syndicate’s  “Your  Mar¬ 
riage,”  has  on  the  market  a  new 
book,  “The  Art  of  Happiness.” 
( Lippincott ) .  The  husoand- 
wife  marriage  advisory  team 
are  to  appear  on  NBC  programs 
next  week.  .  .  . 

Fred  Harmon’s  “Red  Ryder” 
has  moved  from  NEA  t  oMc- 
Naught  Syndicate.  .  .  . 

“Standouts,”  by  Mai  Eno,  is 
a  panel  feature  included  in  a 
package  deal  or  syndicated  sep¬ 
arately  by  Atlas  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Hollywood.  The  panel  is 
written  around  Hollywood  per¬ 
sonalities  in  the  entertainment 
world.  .  .  . 

Milton  Caniff  has  written  a 
feature  for  Collier’s  (Nov.  20) 
on  his  Steve  Canyon  strip.  King 
Features  Syndicate  is  promoting 
Caniff’s  strip  with  a  full-page 
black-and-white  cartoon  contin¬ 
uity  of  Caniff’s  life,  beginning 
with  the  cutting  of  paper  dolls 
in  1907  to  struggles  over  the 
drawing  board,  40  years  later. 

Rutmon  Becomes  V-P 

UNITED  Feature  Syndicate  has 

announced  the  election  of 
Laurence  Rutman  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  He  will  continue  also 
with  his  post  as  the  syndicate’s 
general  manager.  Rutman  has 
been  with  United  more  than  a 
decade,  first  in  advertising,  then 
in  the  sales  department.  In  1944 
he  was  named  business  mana¬ 
ger,  and  later  that  year,  editor 
and  general  manager. 

■ 

Brandt  Retires 

Alfred  F.  Brandt,  night  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  stereotyping 
plant  for  44  years,  retired  this 
week. 


25th  Year  Marked 
In  Baseball  Tourney 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  Badi  ^ 
1923,  in  the  “golden  era"  of 
sports,  the  late  Lou  McKennj, 
sports  editor,  and  Roy  Dunlap, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Pru$,  i 
dreamed  up  an  amateur  ba^ 
ball  tournament  in  Minnesota,  i 

No  one,  not  even  the  origina- 
tors,  visualized  the  enduring 
success  of  the  venture  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  25th  anniversary 
banquet  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Amateur  Baseball  Association  on 
Nov.  1. 

Eighty-nine  teams  from  every 
section  of  the  state  were  vying 
for  the  state  crown  this  year  ^ 
representatives  from  nearly  all 
of  them  were  in  the  Dispatch 
auditorium  for  the  silver  anni¬ 
versary  affair. 

The  newspaper  goes  all  out 
to  cover  the  season’s  play  and 
the  annual  tourney  in  its  sports  ! 
pages.  It  also  donates  the  tro¬ 
phies. 

Harold  Shugard.  Dispatch  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  welcomed  the  an¬ 
niversary  guests  and  presented 
cigaret  lighters  to  oustanding 
representatives.  Oakes  Miller, 
promotion  manager,  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 

■ 

Cantor  Announces 
New  Cartoon  Contest 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif.— Eddie 
Cantor  this  week  launched  his 
second  annual  editorial  cartoon 
contest,  in  connection  with  the 
fifth  “Give  A  Gift  to  A  Yank 
Who  Gave”  camnaign,  with 
prizes  totalling  $500. 

Cantor  is  offering  prizes  for 
the  best  original  cartoons  or 
drawings  illustrating  the  vital 
need  for  the  American  public 
to  remember  disabled  hospital¬ 
ized  veterans  through  “Gifts  To 
Yanks  Who  Gave.”  First  prize 
is  $250:  second  is  $150,  and  third 
is  $100.  Deadline  for  entries 
is  Dec.  13. 


ANSWER ! 

to  an  editor's  praya 

. . .  how  to  keep  readers  in  a  good  mood ...  and 
make  advertisers  receptive,  too.  Here  it  is . .  "Laughing 
Matter". . .  the  daily  humor  panel  by  Salo,  one  ol  America's 


top  ten  gag  artists . . .  and  the  cartoon  that  gets  most  requests 

for  subsequent  reprint  rights 
in  other  publications.  Sample 
proofs  will  show  you  wh^i 
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just  18  months  our  LOUIE  has  worked  himself  up  from  rags  to  riches 
.  .  .  from  roustabout  to  royalty. 

Undisputed  King  of  Pantomime  today,  LOUIE  is  still  the  same  old  jack-of- 
all-trades,  master-of-fun  he  was  the  day  he  was  born — But  now  his  adoring 
subjects  number  scores  of  millions  in  all  parts  of  the  world. . . . 

His  Royal  Highness  LOUIE,  King  of  Pantomime  and  Emperor  of  Com- 
icania,  commands  laughs  in  a  universal  language,  understood  and  enjoyed 
by  toddler  to  centenarian. . . . 

His  creator,  Harry  Hanan,  has  just  arrived  from  England  to  make  his  home 
in  the  United  States. . . .  Where  (with  Canada)  more  than  100  newspapers 
are  reaping  endless  laugh  royalties  on  their  investment  in  LOUIE.  .  .  . 

Get  yourself  a  hunk  of  LOUIE's  royal  ermine  before  your  territory  is 
closed.  Available  in  four-column  black-and-white  daily,  tabloid,  third 
and  half -page  standard  Sunday,  Wire  today  for  rates, 

PRESS  FEATURES,  Inc. 

101  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


In  Which  a  Lensman 
Is  Made  Goonish 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

AND  so,  regretfully,  we  leave 

the  fair  city  of  Seminar-on- 
the-Columbia  and  its  suburbs, 
Kent-on-the-Ohio,  where  united, 
partisan  citizens  uphold  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  photography  dearly,  sa¬ 
credly,  as  though  it  were  their 
family  honor. 

Undignified  Boot 

And  we  come,  just  as  regret¬ 
fully,  to  a  large,  vigorous  west¬ 
ern  town  and  its  newspaper, 
and  there  photography  is  given 
an  undignified  boot  clear  across 
to  the  other  side  ot  the  tracks. 

And  there  it  sits:  forlorn, 
hurt,  dirty  faced  and  silly  look¬ 
ing. 

Now,  point  is,  we're  going  to 
pick  the  booted  guy  up  and  wash 
his  face,  and — well,  this  is  the 
story. 

A  guy  writes  in  to  say,  I  have 
some  stuff  here  on  Bill.  It’s 
bang-up  stuff,  he  says. 

He’s  referring  to  a  newspaper 
spread — pictures  and  all — on 
Bill,  who’s  been  a  photographer 
for  nigh-on  50  years  and  who’s 
splashed  all  over  with  adject¬ 
ives  in  this  feature  that  des¬ 
cribes  him  as  quite  a  character, 
possibly  rightly  so. 

The  article  points  out  glee¬ 
fully  that  the  veteran  camera¬ 
man  is  “a  natural  entertainer 
who  kids  fat  ladies,  rides  kiddy 
cars  and  clowns  with  his  cam¬ 
era. 

“He  loves  to  poke  fun  at  his 
own  rotund  figure  and  shiny 
pate,”  says  the  story. 

Open-mouthed,  Agoggled 

These  words  are  built  around 
three  pictures,  all  showing  Bill 
photographing  the  same  girl 
bathing-suited  as  Miss  1900, 
Miss  1920,  and  Miss  1948,  or  some 
such  dates.  In  the  1948  scene. 
Bill  is  on  the  floor,  open- 
mouthed  and  agoggled,  shooting 
upward  at  the  generous  charms 
of  the  lady. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
section,  where  a  heaven-made 
twist  and  turn  is  delightfully 
appreciated,  to  be  critical  of  the 
photos  themselves.  Or  of  the 
words  lathering  Billy  boy  as 
a  character.  The  piece  read  in¬ 
terestingly  enough. 

The  paper  no  doubt  meant 
•well  in  zany-izing  Bill,  and  he 
was  made  happy  by  the  play, 
and  the  model  was  pleased.  But, 
fergosh,  the  public. 

The  public  read,  maybe  smiled 
— and  left  the  pages  with  the 
impression  that,  sure  enough, 
photographers  were  just  as 
crazy,  just  as  goonish,  just  as 
silly  as  always.  That  was  the 
damage. 

Dead-Weed  Material 

This  notion  about  the  cutups 
and  caperings  of  lensmen,  born 
during  flash-powder  days  and 
nurtured  by  the  movies,  should 
be  as  old-hat  as  grandmaw’s 
chapeau  by  this  date.  It  be¬ 


longs  with  the  rest  of  the  dead 
weeds. 

There  are  too  many  excellent, 
serious  men  in  the  business  who 
want  to  go  ahead,  who  resent 
this  singling  out  of  a  colorful 
guy  and,  by  putting  him  through 
a  circus  performance,  having 
him  louse  up  the  respect  that’s 
been  won  recently  the  hard  way. 

So  do  these  men  the  favor  of 
not  exploiting  the  Bills.  In  the 
end  you’ll  'be  doing  Bill,  your¬ 
self,  the  profession  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  favor  too.  End  editorial. 

Front  and  Profile 

A  FRONT-PAGE  photograph  in 

the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  has  been  credited  by 
the  warden  of  San  Quentin 
prison  with  playing  “a  major 
part”  in  the  recapture  of  an  es¬ 
caped  convict. 

Harlan  S.  Foster  fled  from 
the  prison  farm  No.  4.  When  the 
alarm  was  sounded,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  got  a  front-and-profile 
picture  of  the  convict  and  car¬ 
ried  it  on  page  one  of  that  edi¬ 
tion. 

Next  day  Foster  was  picked 
up  by  two  deputy  sheriffs  who 
had  been  tipped  off  by  a  truck 
driver.  ’The  driver  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  hitch-hiking  Foster 
from  the  picture. 

The  warden  thanked  the 
newspaper  for  its  cooperation 
and  said  the  photograph  “was 
very  definitely  one  of  the  means 
of  apprehension.” 

The  paper  played  the  full 
story  of  the  capture,  and  the 
following  day  featured  another 
page-one  picture  of  Foster  after 
he  had  been  returned  to  county 
jail.  Jim  Scoggins,  Independent 
staffer,  made  this  shot. 

Home-made  Camera 

THE  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  reports 

that  it  has  a  new  home-made 
copying  camera  that  “is  cutting 
time  in  half  and  providing  a 
greatly  improved  result  in  the 
reproduction  of  photos  sub¬ 
mitted.” 

The  camera  is  the  combined 
brainchild  of  Carl  Gifford,  chief 
photographer,  and  Leo  Long, 
assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Long  describes  the  new  item, 
which  was  turned  out  in  three 
weeks,  as  “some  aluminum  cast¬ 
ings  and  a  bunch  of  nuts  and 
bolts.”  Actually,  it  is  a  4x5 
view  camera  mounted  on  a  cog 
track  and  finely  calibrated  with 
an  11  x  14  backboard,  which  is 
charted  for  various  size  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  operator,  says  Long,  can 
instantly  read  and  adjust  the 
camera  bellows  to  give  the 
sharpest  focusing  point  and  the 
proper  exposure  time,  scaled 
from  1/5  to  9  seconds.  The 
fully-extended  belloiws  require 
4Vi  times  the  exposure  for  max¬ 


imum  reducing  as  at  its  max¬ 
imum  enlarging  point. 

The  camera  is  three  feet  long 
and  28  inches  wide.  The  width 
includes  light  brackets.  It  is  18 
inches  deep  and  mounted  on  a 
sturdy  wooden  frame. 

Snowbird  Somo 

DICK  (Snowbird)  SARNO, 

Hearst’s  chief  photographer, 
did  such  a  fine  job  of  covering 
the  Navy’s  Caribbean  maneuvers 
last  February  that  he  was  in¬ 
vited  along  for  the  2d  Task 
Fleet’s  Cold  Weather  excursion 
to  Argentia,  Newfoundland. 

He  made  about  18  pictures,  six 
of  which  were  serviced  country- 
wise  by  INP. 

“I  like  to  go  out  on  these 
assignments  two  or  three  times 
a  year,”  says  Dick.  “I  want  to 
keep  my  hand  on  a  camera  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  lenses  and 
faster  film  that  are  coming  out.” 

On  this  trip  he  used  a  5  x  7 
Graphic  with  an  f.6.3  Ektar  lens 
and  a  new  Defender  pan  film. 

“I  was  eager  to  test  that  lens 
with  that  film,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
cause  some  of  our  West  Coast 
people  have  asked  to  buy  the 
lens.” 

The  Snowbird,  strictly  a 
warm-weather  man.  added  that 
in  spite  of  the  cold  and  windy 
and  dismal  conditions  the  re¬ 
sults  he  got  were  satisfactory. 

Get  Him — He's  American 

MAX  WINTER,  Acme  staffer  in 

Paris,  has  learned  that  coal 
miners  in  France  can  be  just 
as  ornery  as  their  counterparts 
in  Kentucky. 

Winter,  assigned  to  cover  the 
riots  between  French  police  and 
miners  near  Firminy,  was  film¬ 
ing  mobs  of  strikers  mixing  it 
with  the  police.  The  miners,  he 
claims,  are  viciously  against 
Marshall  Plan  Americans. 

“Somebody,”  he  reports, 
“yelled  ‘He’s  German  or  Amer¬ 
ican!’ 

“It  was,”  he  continues,  “the 
normal  reaction  of  an  outraged 
mob  itching  for  any  kind  of 
rough  stuff,  and  I  was  too  handy.” 

He  was  graibbed  by  half  a 
dozen  miners  who  hit  him  in 
the  face  with  clubs  and  wrested 
his  camera  and  personal  belong¬ 
ings  away  from  him.  Later, 
mine  leaders  returned  the  badly 
damaged  camera  and  escorted 
him  to  safety. 

Just  a  Minutel 

THE  NEXT  time  the  picture  edi¬ 
tor  storms  into  the  darkroom 
and  demands  “that  picture  you 
promised  a  minute  ago,”  tell 
him  to  pull  up  a  tripod  and  give 
him  an  earful  about  the  new 
picture-in-a-minute  camera. 

A  dozen  of  New  York’s  finest 
news  photogs  tested  out  the 
Polaroid  Land  Camera  this  week 
in  a  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  agency  studio  and 
agreed  it  has  all  sorts  of  poten¬ 
tialities  in  their  business,  though 
it  is  being  marketed  soon  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  amateur  shutter- 
snappers. 

’The  Land  Camera  ( named 
after  its  inventor.  Dr.  Edwin  H. 
Land)  produces  a  finished,  per¬ 
manent  sepia-toned  picture — 
3V4  by  4V4  inches — one  minute 
after  the  exposure  is  made. 

John  H.  Riedy,  chief  photog¬ 


rapher  of  the  New  York  Mirr*  j 
who  specializes  in  rapid  trii»  ' 
mission  of  pictures,  said  he  sa» 
great  possibilities  in  the  Lia^ 
method  if  applied  to  stands 
press  cameras.  A  Polaroid^, 
resentative  verified  Riedy’s  s» 
position  that  the  instantancea 
developing  and  printing  systn 
might  be  incorporated  in  (^i- 
flex  or  other  press  equipmea 
with  fast  lenses. 

Just  a  few  days  before  the 
Land  Camera  demonstraUea 
Riedy  had  shown  the  practie 
ability  of  transmitting  pictua  i 
from  the  Mirror’s  radio-dail- ! 
room  jeep  aboard  a  C-54  trai» 
port  some  150  miles  away  fna 
the  office. 

The  Land  Camera  would  not , 
only  speed  up  the  productia  : 
of  the  picture  at  the  scene  a( 
the  event;  it  would  elimindl 
all  the  darkroom  paraphemaS^ 
Tiny  “pods”  containing  a  jellW 
chemical  reagent  do  all  the 
work  right  inside  the  cameia, 
When  the  picture  is  removo^ 
it’s  fixed  and  ready  for  thi 
engraver. 

Simple  Shutter 

Ordinary  retouching  materyi 
are  not  removable  once  they  in 
applied  to  the  print,  but  Pdf 
roid  chemists  are  working  oo 
this  problem.  Also,  Polaroll 
Corp.  is  developing  a  quick- 
copying  gadget. 

The  shutter  operation  ha 
been  made  as  simple  as  one  to 
eight.  A  special  GE  light  roeta 
gives  the  reading  from  one  ti 
eight  and  the  shutter  scale  cor¬ 
responds. 

'The  camera,  which  weighl 
about  five  pounds,  with  auto¬ 
matic  flash  attachment,  has  t 
5V^-inch  focal  length  lens,  wi4 
stops  from  f/11  to  f/45,  aid 
uses  film  equivalent  to  Super 
XX.  which  can  be  loaded  ia 
daylight — ^but  not  in  full  sua- 
light.  It  will  sell  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $90  and  the  film  will 
cost  a  few  cents  more  per  pk- 
ture  than  finished  snapshots 
cost. 

While  dubious  about  its  gen¬ 
eral  usage  in  press  work,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  admitted  the  Land 
Camera  held  one  promising  at¬ 
tribute:  “It  ought  to  cut  down 
on  the  numiber  of  amateur  rolls 
we  have  to  develop  to  find  out 
if  there’s  a  picture  worth  us¬ 
ing.” 

■ 

War  Veterans  Start 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  Daily 

Vineland,  N.  J.— A  new  daily 
newspaper,  the  Vineland  Nevn, 
made  its  initial  appearance  here 
Nov.  17.  Carlo  M.  Sardella  and 
John  Serra  are  co-publishers. 

A  Sunday  weekly  for  two 
years,  the  Vineland  News  ww 
continue  its  tabloid  format,  and 
the  Sunday  edition  also  will  M 
continued,  it  was  announced. 

Sardella  and  Serra  are  vv 
veterans.  The  former  served  as 
a  U.  S.  Army  war  correspon¬ 
dent,  attached  to  the  . 

Stripes,  in  the  European  ^ea¬ 
ter,  while  Serra  served  with  an 
evacuation  hospital  in  the  same 
theater.  ,  - 

Sardella  heads  the  News  stafi 
as  editor,  with  Serra  the  adwf 
tising  manager,  and  William  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  as  manager  of  distriD^ 
tion.  William  Maselli  is  the  an 
editor. 
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WRATTEN  FILTERS 
have  a  surface 
you  can  clean 


Kodak  Wratten  Filters  have  long  been 
the  standard  means  used  by  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  to  control  the  color  quality  of  light. 

And  they  were  universally  liked — except 
that  they  were  a  little  difficult  to  clean. 

Now,  a  coating  is  put  on  all  Kodak  Wratten 


Filters  so  that  the  gelatin  filter  itself,  not 
sandwiched  in  glass,  can  be  cleaned  of  finger 
marks  and  grease  in  the  same  way  as  any  preci¬ 
sion  optical  surface. 

To  learn  more  about  the  many  kinds  of 
Kodak  Wratten  Filters — color-compensating 
filters,  for  example,  that  raise  or  lower  color 
temperatures  .  .  .  filters  for  bringing  out  de¬ 
tails  of  color  and  structure  in  specimens — 
write  for  complete  information. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  WRATTEH  FILTERS . . . 

an  important  adjunct  of  photography 


Kodak 
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CIRCULATION 

Personnel  Training 
Stressed  in  California 


OAKLAND,  Calif.  —  Hair-down 
treatment  was  given  news¬ 
paper  circulation  problems  here 
during  the  recent  California 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  convention,  with 
Walter  G.  Andrews.  ICMA  pres¬ 
ident  and  circulation  manager, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan  <fr  Times,  among  discus¬ 
sion  contributors. 

Harry  Gladstein,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  was  moderator  as  a 
panel  of  experts  composed  of 
Lon  Hildebrand.  Stockton  Rec¬ 
ord;  Clayton  Beaver,  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer;  George  Johnson, 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram; 
John  Shahan.  San  Diego  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Ross  Winchester,  San 
F rancisco  Call  Bulletin,  took 
the  lead  in  answering  questions 
in  the  above  25.000  circulation 
class. 


Urge  Carrier  Training 
Di.scussions  featured  prices 
and  costs,  but  stretched  back  to 
basic  training  of  carriers,  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  lack  which  mav 
lead  straight  through  a  whole 
newspaper  organization.” 

“You  can  have  a  wonderful 
department  and  fine  promotion, 
but  if  the  boy  Is  untrained  it 
all  tumbles  down.”  Johnson  ob¬ 
served  He  urged  parent  co¬ 
operation  to  reduce  boy  turn¬ 
over. 

•Andrews  said  his  paper  has 
new  carriers  photographed  im¬ 
mediately  for  use  in  the  carrier 
magazine  and  on  introduction 
cards.  The  new  boy  presents 
Miese  cards  to  his  customers  A 
Saturday  assembly  for  indoctri¬ 
nation.  a  plant  tour  of  the  news- 
paper,  presentation  of  a  manual 
and  display  of  ICMA  films  and 
lectures  are  included  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  new  boys. 

The  Oklahoman  uses  two 
women  circulation  counsellors 
for  home  calls  every  60  days 
on  each  carrier’s  home.  With 
cooperation  of  banks,  boys  use 
checking  accounts  at  nominal 
1:2,1*.  paying  their  paper  bills. 

This  teaches  the  boy  re^>onsi- 
bility  and  is  good  business  train¬ 
ing.  ’  Andrews  said. 

Higher  Service  Charge 
^ded  circulation  rate  charges 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  special 
delivery  service  facilities  to  far- 
suburban  and  country  districts 
w^  urged.  John  Shahan.  San 
Diego  Journal,  thought  such  a 
premium  should  be  25  to  50 
cents  monthly  for  service  by 
truck  or  similar  direct  facility 
Don  Farmer,  San  Jose  Mercury 
Herald,  reported  consideration 
of  such  a  plan.  It  already  is  in 
use  by  the  Salinas  Californian 
and  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

On  newsprint,  Shahan  report¬ 
ed  the  San  Diego  Journal’s  use 
of  "dinkies”  (half-rolls)  had 
helped  meet  the  paper  shortage 
and  had  met  with  public  ap¬ 
proval,  particularly  when  comics 
and  radio  log  were  used  on  the 
half-page.  The  trouble  was  in 
lost  press  time,  he  advised. 


Rewinding  of  uneven  paper 
rolls  and  simultaneous  change 
of  paper  on  all  reels  has  proven 
beneficial  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram.  The  press  time 
saving  Sunday  mornings  at  Long 
Beach  is  as  much  as  two  hours, 
Johnson  reported. 

On  personnel,  Gladstein  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  much 
trouble  can  be  averted  by  choos¬ 
ing  the  right  kind  of  men  to 
handle  boys.  At  present  pay 
schedules  the  right  kind  of  man 
can  bo  obtained,  he  noted. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  circu¬ 
lation  department  members 
"went  to  school”  for  four  weeks 
with  excellent  results,  Gladstein 
said.  The  “students”  started 
from  scratch  in  studying  circu¬ 
lation  methods  all  over  again, 
and  included  some  men  who  had 
been  25  years  in  the  business. 

Subscription  contests  were 
frowned  upon  unless  necessary 
to  reply  to  competition,  but 
Joseph  Flaherty,  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram,  said  that  "pub¬ 
lic  offers,  if  handled  right  and 
under  your  own  direction,  will 
prove  satisfactory.” 

Flaherty  originated  a  contest 
which  provided  4.000  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  drew  33.000  inquiries 
in  three  weeks’  time.  Two  six- 
month  subscriptions  with  the 
monthly  price  as  a  deposit 
which  applied  to  the  last  month 
of  the  order  were  required  for 
qualifying.  Flaherty’s  special 
twist  was  to  provide  a  list  of 
500  words  to  be  used  in  prepar¬ 
ing  statements  telling  why  the 
contestant  liked  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Inland  Awards  Popular 

THE  half-million  carrier-sales¬ 
men  who  deliver  the  nation’s 
more  than  40,000,000  daily  news¬ 
papers  probably  had  as  much 
news  and  advertising  space  de¬ 
voted  to  them  and  their  activ¬ 
ities  during  the  week  of  Oct. 
1-8  as  any  major  political  can¬ 
didate. 

This  outstanding  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  was  spurred  by  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association’s 


Here's  where  hundreds 
of  newspapers  get  new 
ideas  each  month,  for 
training  carrier  boys 
and  increasing  circula¬ 
tion.  Write  for  trial 
offer  on  NBA's  Circula¬ 
tor's  Idea  Service. 

N,B.A, 

Newtpeper  leys  ef  AaMrlce,  lac.  I 
222  i.  Okie  St,  leaieeapells  4.  led  | 

p9o4n(t9»  pi  Supplipi 


Newspaperboy  Award  plan,  in¬ 
itiated  this  year  to  offer  suit¬ 
able  recognition  to  outstanding 
carriers.  Bright  sweater  em¬ 
blems  and  certificates  were 
awarded  to  more  than  1,200 
newspaperboys  from  177  Inland 
newspapers  during  National 
Newspaper  Week,  and  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers  coupled  the 
award  with  their  own  special 
promotion  to  make  the  day  out¬ 
standing  for  the  winners,  and  to 
serve  as  inspiration  and  incen¬ 
tive  to  others. 

An  award  plan  similar  to  The 
Inland’s  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Many  Variations 

The  Davenport  ( la  >  Demo¬ 
crat  prefaced  the  week  with  a 
window  displaj'  of  picture.^  of 
prc-ent  carriers,  grouped  with 
a  picture  of  the  1896  carriers. 
One  item  in  the  display  was  a 
paper  bag.  noting  that  carriers 
in  Davenport  earned  $105,420 
for  newspaper  deliveries  during 
1947.  The  Democrat  sent  letters 
and  pictures  of  the  winners  to 
the  home  of  each  honored  car¬ 
rier.  and  the  school  each  boy  at¬ 
tended  was  notified  that  he  had 
been  named  an  outstanding  car¬ 
rier. 

A  series  of  articles  on  promi¬ 
nent  businessmen  who  had  been 
former  carriers  was  used  by  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times, 
and  a  similar  series  ran  in  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

Cash  prizes,  theater  tickets 
and  an  ice  cream  party  given  by 
the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News- 
plus  the  Inland  awards,  made  a 
full  day  for  that  newspaper’s 
carriers. 

Carriers  King  for  a  Day 

Cash  bonuses,  plus  the  awards, 
were  given  to  the  honor  car¬ 
riers  of  the  Greeley  (Colo.) 
Tribune,  which  also  carried  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories  of  former  car¬ 
riers  who  have  become  success¬ 
ful  businessmen. 

The  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel 
kept  its  honor  carriers  busy 
most  of  the  week.  The  boys 
visited  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  learn  how  the  city 
functions,  visited  the  city  hall 
and  police  department,  where 
they  saw  finger  printing  and 
other  police  methods,  took  a 
quick  peek  at  the  jail,  and 
climaxed  the  day  with  a  whirl 
down  the  main  street  on  the  fire 
truck.  Two  college  scholar- 
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ships  were  presented  at  a  ku 
school  assembly  to  outstu^ 
carriers,  and  the  Inland  nnS 
were  given  to  six  carrieri,  Jqi. 
lowed  by  a  theater  party  f®  j, 
full  carrier  roster  and  th^ 
stitutes. 

The  Sunday  feature  section  rf 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)H^^ 
aid  was  devoted  to  a  typical  c|^ 
rier,  his  home  activities  luj 
hobbies,  with  a  page  full  of  pit- 
tures  accompanying  the  featim 
The  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trib*^ 
also  Lised  a  full  picture 
showing  carrierboys  visiting  vr 
rious  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Ajanm 
carriers  enjoyed  an  afteraom 
of  sporting  events,  topped  off 
with  prizes.  Following  dinnff 
they  attended  a  local  theate 
where  the  honor  boys  appeared 
on  the  stage  while  a  tribute  to 
them  and  to  all  newspapeitoy; 
was  read.  Winning  carriers 
were  guests  of  the  newspaper  at 
the  Illinois-Army  football  game 
in  Champaign  on  Oct.  9. 

Sweaters  Awarded 
Sweaters  on  which  to  affix 
their  emblems  were  awarded 
to  honor  carriers  of  the  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald  n 
the  same  time  the  certificates 
and  emblems  were  presented 
Twelve  honor  carriers  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagnj^ 
were  guests  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club. 

The  Newark  (O.)  Adnocate 
opened  its  newspaperboy  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  front-page  salute 
to  "Our  Future  Leaders”  and 
used  daily  picture  and  editorial 
( Continued  on  page  56) 


Circulation  Managers  . . , 

Use  One  Ledger  Sheet 

FOR 

^Charging  *  Recording 
^Billing  ^Balances 

^Payments 

streamline  your  clrculattoo 
bookkeeping.  Save  man  hours 
In  posting  with  this  new  ledge 
system.  There  Is  space  for  each 
Newsstand,  Carrier,  and  Distri¬ 
butor  on  one  ledger  sheet.  7ou 
can  post  your  ABC  book  direct 
from  these  sheets.  A  single 
page  lasts  one  year.  For  sample 
ledger  sheet,  prices,  Instructlone 
and  binders,  write; 

THE  CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

Charlotte,  North  CaroliM 
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' ORKER  efficiency  shows  a  brighter  pic¬ 
ture  .  .  .  where  a  factory  is  brightened  by  a 
new  fluorescent  installation.  Surveys  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  reveal  that  high- 
grade  lighting,  costing  about  1%  of  payroll 
to  install,  has  raised  factory  output  as  much 
as  10%  of  payroll. 

Fluorescent  lighting  has  a  big  future  ahead. 
85%  of  pre-war  industrial  structures  are  said 
to  need  better  lighting.  Most  of  the  future 
lighting  installations  are  expected  to  be  fluo¬ 
rescent  —  because  of  its  unique  abilities  for 
improving  productivity,  safety  and  morale 
under  most  conditions. 

Each  time  you  see  another  new  fluorescent 
installation,  you’ll  And  that  copper  is  right 
there  on  the  job.  Its  vital  role  is  to  handle  the 
electric  current  —  from  the  generating  plant 


equipment  right  down  to  the  transformer, 
wiring,  starter  and  lamp  contacts  within  each 
fluorescent  fixture  itself. 

America  moves  forward  with  copper 

This  rustless  red  metal  has  a  restless  way 
of  finding  more  and  more  uses  for  itself.  No 
substitute  has  yet  been  found  with  all  of  the 
unique  versatility  of  copper  . . .  resistance  to 
corrosion  . . .  good  strength  . . .  high  thermal 
and  electrical  conductivity . . .  easy  workability. 

In  the  older  applications,  copper  continu¬ 
ally  reasserts  its  economic  value.  In  new 
developments  of  science  and  engineering, 
copper  nearly  always  finds  some  vital,  ir¬ 
replaceable  role.  Anaconda  engineering  helps 
to  make  copper  and  its  alloys,  brass  and  bronze, 
better  servants  of  the  nation. 
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features  to  make  the  event  the 
principal  news  of  the  week. 
Eight  boys  who  carry  the  Burl¬ 
ington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette, 
were  honored  at  a  dinner  at 
which  they  received  not  only 
their  Inland  awards  and  certifi¬ 
cates,  but  T-shirts  and  cash 
prizes  for  outstanding  route 
performance. 

Carriers  of  the  Carthage 
<  Mo. )  Frets,  their  parents  and 
girl  friends  were  entertained  at 
a  skating  party  by  the  Press. 
On  Newspaperboy  Day  the  car¬ 
riers  were  guests  of  the  local 
theater,  where  the  winners  of 
awards  appeared  on  the  stage 
to  receive  their  awards. 

A  window  display  showing 
the  Inland  awards  and  other 
promotional  material  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Yankton  (S. 
Dak.)  Press  and  Dakotan. 
Three  carriers  were  awarded 
honors. 

A  “Know  Your  Carrier"  series 
ran  in  the  Keokuk  (la.)  Gate 
City,  which  honored  four  car¬ 
riers  with  awards.  Editorials 
and  pictures,  including  news- 
paperboy  testimonials  from  na¬ 
tionally-known  people  were 
used  throughout  the  week. 

Goldstein  Nooned 
NATHAN  W.  GOLJ>STEIN,  who 
went  to  work  for  the  New 
York  Timet  24  years  ago  as  a  : 

$10- a -week  of¬ 
fice  boy,  has  | 
been  appointed  . 
to  one  of  the  I 
top  executive  | 
positions  on  the 
newspaper— cir¬ 
culation  mana- 
ger.  He  sue- 
ceeds  William 
B.  S ch lei gh, 
who  has  re¬ 
signed. 

A  native  of 
^  ij_.  •  Washington, 
Goldstem  c..  Goldstein 

was  forced  by  his  father’s  ill¬ 
ness  to  quit  school  in  his  teens 
and  go  to  work  to  help  support 
the  family.  He  worked  as  a 
printer's  devil  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  sold  newspapers  as  a 
newspaperboy  in  Greenwich; 
worked  in  a  grocery  store;  and 
worked  in  a  movie  theatre,  put¬ 
ting  music  rolls  on  a  player 
piano  while  the  organist  went 
to  supper. 

Continuing  his  schooling  while  I 
working  for  the  Times,  Gold-  I 
stein  studied  advertising  produc-  ' 
tion  at  Columbia  University,  and  ; 
retailing  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Goldstein  got  his  Job  on  the 
Times  by  answering  a  classified  I 
advertisement  in  that  news-  i 
paper.  He  worked  his  way  up 
from  office  boy  to  typist  in  the  I 
publication  oflSce,  to  traffic  man¬ 
ager,  and  then  to  publication 
manager. 

As  publication  manager,  Gold¬ 
stein  is  credited  with  having  de¬ 
vised  one  of  the  most  efficient 
systems  in  the  country  for  han¬ 
dling  newspaper  advertising 
copy. 

Several  years  ago,  Goldstein 
was  made  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  in  the  business  office,  and 
then  executive  assistant.  ^ 


School  Credits 
Allowed  for 
Sales  Course 

Visalia,  Calif. — ^A  newspaper¬ 
boy  salesmanship  school  started 
by  the  Visalia  Times-Delta  has 
been  recognized  by  the  school 
system.  And  the  school  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  civic  life,  at¬ 
tended  by  townspeople  as  well 
as  by  the  boys. 

The  school  started  without  any 
intention  of  trying  to  obtain 
credit  for  the  boys  in  their  reg¬ 
ular  school  work,  reports  Robert 
M.  Speidel,  publisher.  The  idea 
was  to  teach  principles  of  sales¬ 
manship  from  the  best  texts 
available  and  to  have  business¬ 
men  as  guest  speakers. 

“These  men  are  not  necessar¬ 
ily  advertisers  with  us  but  are 
selected  primarily  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  salesman¬ 
ship,”  Speidel  said.  “The  Visalia- 
Times  Delta  has  been  completely 


forgotten  in  this  work  except  as 
it  is  necessary  to  use  it  in  dem¬ 
onstrations.” 

Ivan  C.  Crookshanks,  Visalia 
High  School  principal,  paid  a 
surprise  visit  after  the  school 
had  been  underway  six  weeks. 
Gene  Long,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  talked  to  the  principal 
about  the  possibility  of  credits. 
A  system  providing  2V&  units 
per  semester  was  evolved. 

“Our  discipline  is  very  strict 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  be 
honest  in  grading  of  the  toys; 
in  other  words,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  earn  their  credits,” 
Speidel  said. 

Strict  Discipline 

“We  are  quite  sure  that  we’ve 
got  something  that  is  not  only 
exceptionally  sound  promotion, 
but  it  does  actually,  honestly 
and  effectively  help  the  boy. 
We  have  parents,  outside  visit¬ 
ors.  and  clerks  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  stores  attending  this  class 
now,  and  it  is  only  just  started.” 

Classes  are  conducted  at  the 
High  School. 


Oil  Industry  Program 
To  Expand  in  '49 

Chicago — ^An  Oil  Industry  i. 
formation  program  for  iC 
budgeted  at  $1,850,000  and  ^ 
sented  by  Ralph  C.  ChanaZ 
chairman,  on  behalf  of  th*  ft; 
Industry  Information  Conanh 
tee,  was  approved  Nov.  9  by 
board  of  directors  of  the 
ican  Petroleum  institute,  tS 
organization.  ’ 

There  are  4,039  conpanie 
who  have  now  participated  in 
the  program,  compared  vith 
1,500  a  year  ago,  and  94  tnde 
associations  now  endorae  or  co¬ 
operate  in  the  program,  tb 
board  was  told  in  a  reoort  m 
1948  progress.  ,  * 

The  program  is  carried  ou- 
with  the  Fred  Eldean  Organia- 
tion  as  public  relations  <«Aiin,.[ 
and  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  C<da*i; 
and  Bayles,  Inc.,  as  the  adve 
Using  agency.  During  1948  Hot 
new  district  Oil  Industry  laftr 
mation  Committee  offices  wen 
opened. 


We’re  giving  _[ 
Mutual  Life  Service 

the 

X-RAY  EYE 


The  principal  stock-in-trade  of 
the  life  insurance  business  is 
service  to  policyholders.  Here  at 
The  Mutual  Life  we  have  been 
spot-checking  our  service  per¬ 
formance  with  an  X-ray  eye. 

For  some  time  we  have  been 
writing  to  a  sizable  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  our  policyholders  every 
month.  We  want  to  know  how 
they  feel  about  the  way  we  han¬ 
dle  their  requests  for  services 
such  as  change  of  beneficiary, 


reinstatement  of  policies,  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rating  or  replacement  of 
lost  jxilicies. 

Criticism  as  well  as  praise 
reaches  top  management  and 
prompt  action  is  taken  to 
strengthen  weak  spots  in  our 
service  performance.  This  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  ways  in  which  we  get 
the  facts  we  need  to  keep  Mutual 
service  up  to  par-  or  better. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


NEW  YORK  5,  N.  V. 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


POWER  PLtJS.  -The  Martin  XB-48. 
the  first  six-jet  bomber  in  the  world,  Is 
powered  by  six  General  Electric  J-3? 
gas  turbine  engines,  each  of  which  has  a 
rated  thrust  of  4000  fxjunds,  or  a  total 
thrust  for  the  powerful  bomber  of  24,000 
pounds.  Three  engines  are  housed  under 
each  wing,  and  the  ship  requires  only  a 
crew  of  three  and  has  a  bomb  capacity 
of  over  10  tons! 


FLAK  BAIT  •  •  •  The  combat  story  of 
hundreds  of  pilots,  crew  chiefs  and  gun¬ 
ners,  who  flew  and  serviced  Martin  B-26 
Marauders  through  the  war,  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  by  readers  all  over  the 
country.  Written  by  Devon  Francis, 
this  thrilling  tale  of  flight  and  fight 
throughout  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
North  .Africa  and  up  to  the  gates  of  Ber¬ 
lin  is  vividly  told  and  packed  with  action. 
Published  by  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce. 


THE  LARGEST  FLYING  BOAT  in  active  service,  the  Navy’s  SlK-ton  Martin 
JRM-2  Mars,  broke  the  world’s  non-stop  seaplane  record  of  4375  miles  in  28  hours 
when  it  completed  its  shakedown  flight  of  4748  miles  from  Honolulu  to  Chicago  in 
just  24  hours,  9  minutes,  with  a  payload  of  14,000  lbs.  A  few  days  later  this  Caroline 
Mars  set  a  new  tonnage  record,  flying  from  Patuxent,  Md.,  to  Cleveland,  a  distance 
of  390  miles,  with  a  payload  of  68,283  lbs.  The  giant  ship  has  joined  four  sister 
JRVi-i’s  with  the  Navy’s  Fleet  Logistics  Support  Wing  in  Honolulu,  carrying 
virtually  the  entire  airborne  fleet  supply  load  in  the  Pacific! 


TWO-COLOR  RADAR  has  been 
demonstrated  recently  and  is  said  to 
promise  new  accuracy  and  safety  in  fly¬ 
ing.  In  this  scheme,  one  rotating 
antenna  picks  up  an  artificial  and 
natural  “echo,”  both  of  which  are  then 
plotted  in  two  colors  on  a  single  chart, 
simplifying  task  ot  locating  planes. 


HIGH  LIGHTS:  •  •  •  Last  year  the 
.Australian  airlines  flew  1,152,310  pas¬ 
sengers  (almost  1/7  of  the  population) 
492,000,000  miles,  an  average  of  64 
miles  per  capita  . . .  Cargo  version  ol  the 
Martin  2-0-2  can  carry  15,000  lbs.  mili¬ 
tary  payload,  far  more  than  ships  now 
in  use  . . .  .Airline  passenger  safety  factor 
for  U.  S.  carriers  has  been  improved 
from  0.9  per  100  million  passengers  tor 
1947  to  0.7  per  too  million  for  first 
quarter  of  1948  .  .  .  New  air  parcel 
post  service  of  P.  O.  Department  will 
reach  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  as  well 
as  the  United  States  ...  .A  recent  re- 
}-K)rt  of  one  of  the  pilots’  associations 
here  in  the  States  lists  King  Michael  of 
Rumania  as  a  new  member. 


FIRST  PASSENGER  PLANE  was 

developed  by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 
in  1913  and  proved  that  passenger 
handling  could  be  done.  This  plane,  the 
Great  Lakes  Tourer,  was  tops  in  its 
field  and  later  was  improved  by  enclos¬ 
ing  the  cabin.  Considered  high-speed 
in  its  day,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
modern  airplanes  would  be  unable  to 
maintain  flight  at  the  comparatively 
slow  top-speed  of  this  1913  ship. 


A  LONG,  LONG  TIME  ...  The  past 
summer  marked  the  40th  year  for  the 
pioneer  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company. 
During  this  time,  the  company  has  built 
more  than  10,000  ships,  among  them 
many  “firsts”  in  the  aircraft  industry: 
the  first  Army  trainer;  first  twin-engine 
Iwmber;  first  all-metal  ship;  first  night 
mail  plane;  first  successful  dive-bomber 
and  the  first  6-jet  bomber.  .And  even 
more  developments  are  the  promise  of 
the  future  for  the  Company. 


BmiUtr,  V  'VtpnuUkU 
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highest  ideals  of  service,  ad¬ 
vanced  technical  knowledge  and 
efficient  work  by  the  employe 
group,  under  proper  conditions 
of  employment.  Permanence 
and  continuity  of  maximum  ser¬ 
vice  are  assured.  The  concept 
of  public  service  at  its  best  will 
never  be  lost  sight  of  undei; 
such  ownership.  .  .  . 

“We  believe  that  actual  own¬ 
ership  is  much  'better  than  any 
profit-sharing,  wage  dividend, 
production  sharing,  annual 
bonuses  or  work  guarantee 
plans  which  may  be  dissolved  at 
the  discretion  of  management.” 

At  present,  he  said,  1,081  full¬ 
time  permanent  employes  of  the 
Journal  participate  in  the  plan. 
Most  of  the  393  others  are  not 
eligible  because  they  have  not 
yet  fulfilled  the  requirement  of 
three  years  of  service  with  the 
company. 

Panel  on  Ethics 

A  panel  on  press  ethics  in¬ 
cluded  Paul  S.  Deland,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  who  urged  that  news¬ 
papers  should  have  a  code  of 
ethics.  The  printed  word,  he 
said,  can  be  a  more  powerful  in¬ 
strument  for  good  or  bad  than 
the  atomic  'bonob.  “The  printed 
word  can  start  and  continue 
wars  or  bring  and  maintain 
peace,”  said  Deland. 

Regarding  crime  news.  De¬ 
land  asserted  “it  is  the  practice 
of  attaching  respectable  words 
to  petty  crimes  and  criminals 
that  results  in  a  wrong  impres¬ 
sion.  Rather  we  should  use 
words  that  would  make  the 
crime  and  criminal  properly  ab¬ 
horrent  and  repellent.” 

Readers  seldom  cut  out  and 
save  accounts  of  crime,  disaster 
and  trouble,  he  pointed  out. 
“They  do  save  clippings  of 
worthwhile  things  and  steadily 
they  come  to  appreciate  and  buy 
the  paper  that  provides  that 
service,”  he  said.  “Papers  are 
too  prone  to  criticize  and  sen¬ 
sationalize  rather  than  to  re¬ 
cord  and  praise  worthwhile 
things.” 

Defends  Ivory  Tower 

Discussing  press  ethics  from 
an  editorial  standpoint,  Forrest 
Seymour,  Des  Moines  ( la. ) 
Register  and  Tribune,  declared 
the  press  has  got  to  be  socially 
moral  if  it  is  going  to  survive. 
He  said  it  is  the  function  of  the 
editorial  page  to  give  the  press 
an  “inner  social  conscience.” 

Seymour  said  he  wouldn’t 
wreck  the  “Ivory  Tower”  re¬ 
served  for  editorial  writers,  de¬ 
claring  “iwe  need  an  Ivory  'Tow¬ 
er  in  which  to  reflect  the  heat 
and  hub-bub  of  the  market  place 
and  to  ask  ourselves  ‘why?’  ” 
He  added,  however,  “the  dan¬ 
ger  in  this  Ivory  'Tower  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  it  goes  to  one’s 
head.” 

He  said  he  resented  the  im¬ 
plication  that  those  newspapers 
which  supported  Governor 
Dewey  for  president  blindly 
followed  a  partisan  stand,  with¬ 
out  supporting  other  than  Re¬ 
publican  candidates.  Such  was 
not  the  case,  he  said.  Seymour 
advocated  balancing  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  with  columnists  ex¬ 


pressing  different  viewpoints, 
debates  among  the  readers  and 
debates  from  other  journals. 
“All  of  these,”  he  said,  “are 
part  of  the  process  of  making 
people  think.” 

Discusses  Shortcomings 

Dr.  Ralph  Casey,  director. 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism,  criticized  news¬ 
papers  for  evident  failure  of 
political  writers  and  editors  “to 
recognize  the  latent  and  actual 
attitude  that  existed  among  the 
people  during  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion  campaign.” 

Election  results,  he  said,  do 
not  mean  that  the  readers  had 
superior  judgment.  “The  real 
test  was  the  sincerity  in  which 
newspapers  expressed  their 
views,”  said  Casey.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  he  said,  is  the  danger  that 
the  public  will  once  again  be¬ 
lieve  the  press  is  suffering 
from  “the  country  club  com¬ 
plex.” 

Another  serious  consequence 
is  the  failure  of  the  press  to 
detect  the  drift  of  political  pref¬ 
erence,  he  added.  “This  par¬ 
ticular  failure  of  the  press  was 
a  shock  to  many  people,”  said 
Casey.  “They  expected  news¬ 
papermen  to  be  experts  in  public 
opinion.”  He  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  editorial 
pages  will  “lose  face.” 

Casey  said  the  press  can  re¬ 
store  is  prestige  by  an  even 
more  balanced  handling  of  the 
news,  and  by  editorially  prais¬ 
ing  and  condemning  both  par¬ 
ties  regardless  of  any  species  of 
party  loyalty. 

Business  News  Important 

The  business  and  economic 
field  is  a  “gold  mine  of  inter¬ 
esting  news  and  feature  stories,” 
Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  said  in 
a  talk  dealing  with  methods, 
ideas  and  techniques  involved 
in  writing  and  editing  business 
news. 

Kilgore  said  that  outside  of 
trade  publications,  news  about 
business  should  not  be  written 
on  the  technical  level  because 
so  few  readers  of  any  publica¬ 
tion  will  understand  what  the 
paper  is  talking  about.  An¬ 
other  reason,  he  said,  why  busi¬ 
ness  news  has  been  uninterest¬ 
ing  is  that  for  many  years  too 
narrow  a  view  was  taken  of  it. 

“It  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
news  about  business  as  differ¬ 
ent  from  news  about  anything 
elso  so  far  as  the  skills  involved 
in  getting  it  and  writing  it  are 
concerned.”  he  said.  A  busi¬ 
ness  news  reporter  must  first  be 
a  good  reporter  before  he  can 
become  a  specialist,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Delegates  visited  Radio  City, 
home  of  the  Journal’s  radio 
and  television  stations. 


"WONDERFUL!" 

Say  ihoUHaml!)  of  uaers  about  the 
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Logs  Back-Paid 

Knoxville — Logs  oi  six  local 
radio  stations  ore  now  carried 
by  both  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  and  Knoxville  Journal. 
The  schedules  had  been  dis¬ 
continued  on  a  free  basis 
about  a  year  ago. 

Public  demand  caused  sta¬ 
tions  to  settle  on  a  retail  con¬ 
tract  basis  and  put  the  logs 
back  in  the  papers.  Full  pro¬ 
grams  are  given. 


In  the  undergraduate  division, 
the  professional  achievement 
award  went  to  North  Dakota 
chapter  with  a  100%  rating  for 
25  graduates  in  journalism. 
South  Dakota  won  the  chapter 
efficiency  contest  for  the  second 
year. 

First  place  winners  in  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  news  photo  contest 
were:  Allyn  Baum,  Northwest¬ 
ern,  in  the  scenic  class;  Les 
Birownlee,  Northwestern,  fea¬ 
tures;  W.  K.  Braun,  Oregon,  spot 
news;  and  Charles  Larkins,  Mis¬ 
souri,  sports. 

In  the  newspaper  contest. 
Daily  Reveille,  I^uisiana  State, 
editorials;  Indiana  Daily  Stu¬ 
dent,  Indiana  University,  fea¬ 
tures;  Montana  Kaimin,  Mon¬ 
tana  State,  sports;  and  Daily 
Cardinal,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  straight  news. 

The  convention  granted  char¬ 
ters  to  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Club  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Idaho. 


- T 

Radio-Printer  | 
Cuts  Tolls 

Radio-printer  service,  no, 
used  by  International  News 
Service  in  its  overseas  open 
tion,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  “intro¬ 
duced  in  the  do- 
mestic  field,” 
says  William  B. 

Gwde,  business 
manager  of  INS. 

The  success  of 
radio  -  teleprint¬ 
er  service  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  Goode 
says,  “points 
toward  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of 
similar  radio- 
printer  circuits 
throughout  the  U.S.A.  It  ». 
pears  likely  that  eventually 
news  services  will  be  linkedto 
America’s  newspapers  by  ftij 
method  instead  of  the  i«^ 
telephone  lines  now  beiia 
used.” 

INB’  present  overseas  tiaia 
mission  system  consists  of  a  di¬ 
rect  radio-teletype  circuit  from 
New  York  to  various  parts  d 
Europe. 

The  system  feeds  teletype  sig 
nals  into  Press  Wireless  trans 
mitters  in  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  hr 
radio  communications  to  and 
from  Europe. 

During  the  year  thait  INS  has 
operated  by  radio,  says  Goode, 
there  has  been  a  sharp  drop  la 
toll  coats,  “despite  a  steadil^  ta 
creasing  volume  of  traffic  to 
European  points.” 
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I  one  question 

What  do\OU  want  moat 
when  von  travel? 


"Almost  every  one  has  a  different  answer  to  that  question! 
"If  your  reply  is  like  any  of  the  ones  below,  there’s  one  sure 
way  in  which  you  can  save  quite  a  lot  of  money,  and  have  a 
better  time— on  almost  any  out-of-town  trip.  That's  Greyhound. 
"And,  if  you  have  some  other  pet  preference,  when  traveling, 
my  guess  is  that  Greyhound  will  come  nearest  meeting  it,  too 
—in  SuperCoaches  built  for  long-ride,  all-weather  travel  ease.” 


I'm  interested  in  getting  home 
from  school  on  week-ends." 

Then  go  Greyhound!  It 
serves  hundreds  of 
schools  and  colleges  in 
yf  all  48  States  .  .  .  very 

A  I  I A  stops  right  at 

V  I  campus  gates. 


'Everything's  so  high  these  days 
—  I  want  to  save  money!  .  .  .  .  * 

You’ll  savereal  money  on 
every  Greyhound  trip! 
Fares  are  lower  than 
^ I  any  other  form  of  trans- 

portation  .  .  .  much  less 
than  driving  your  car. 


*Who,  me?  I  want  lots  of  schedules 
.  .  .  and  prompt  arrivals  .  .  .  .  " 

Then  Greyhound’s  for 
\  you!  There  are  many 

departures  daily,  timed 
at  most  convenient  hours 
—  and  they  will  save 
‘  ytttt  a  lot  of  time. 


*1  like  to  see  things . . .  meet  interest¬ 
ing  people ...  have  a  good  time." 

It’s  truly  more  fun 
|L  ^  traveling  Greyhound— 
yow  meet  so  many  con- 
people  .  .  .  see 
(r  \  ^  w  America’s  beauty  spots 
close-up,  by  highway. 


'I'm  a  salesman  ...  I  have  to 
stop  at  all  the  little  towns!" 

^  —  Greyhound’s  going  your 

way!  Its  SuperCoaches 
serve  all  the  big  cities 
—stop  at  thousands  of 
small  towns  and  com- 
V  munities  in  between. 


‘I'm  'way  past  50— just  give 
me  comfort,  relaxation." 

^  There’s  real  riding  ease 

•si  in  deeply-cushioned 

y  »  chairs  that  recline  to 

wUj.  any  desired  angle. 

r  Afj  Drivers  are  world- 

famous  for  safe  opera¬ 
tion,  courtesy. 
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Research 

ONE  of  the  liveliest  and  best-at¬ 
tended  sessions  was  that  on 
Research,  with  Marion  Harper, 
Jr.,  of  McCann-Erickson,  as 
chairman.  The  meeting  covered 
a  wide  variety  of  research  mat¬ 
ters,  from  opinion  polls  to  pay¬ 
ment  for  agency  service. 

In  his  introductory  talk.  Har¬ 
per  discussed  the  possible  effects 
of  the  pollsters’  Presidential 
election  mistakes  on  the  use 
of  market  research. 

The  researchers’  primary 
fault,  he  said,  was  that  they 
failed  to  educate  the  public  on 
the  polls'  technical  limitations. 
The  failure  of  the  election  polls, 
however,  will  “in  no  way”  affect 
the  growth  of  the  sampling  sci¬ 
ence,  Harper  declared. 

George  I.  Chatfield  of  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  saw  the  election- 
poll  failure  as  a  healthy  caution 
to  account  managers  and  clients 
not  to  “bow  down”  before  re¬ 
search,  or  to  read  into  it  con¬ 
clusions  that  were  not  intended. 

There  was  general  agreement 
that  with  agencies  providing 
many  new  and  expensive  re¬ 
search  services,  such  services 
should  be  billed  to  the  advertis¬ 
er.  The  agency's  15%  fee  can¬ 
not  be  expect^  to  cover  costly 
research  projects,  several  speak¬ 
ers  said. 

Contact  and  Service 
DEJSPITE  mushrooming  televis¬ 
ion  audiences,  there  is  still  a 
vast  discrepancy  between  cost  of 
the  medium  and  its  sales  return, 
Leonard  Erickson  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  told  the  Contact  and 
Service  people.  The  day  is  com¬ 
ing,  however,  when  the  medium 
will  “pay  off  handsomely,”  he 
added. 

Speaking  on  production,  Aus¬ 
tin  Thomas  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
warned  that  the  high  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  materials  “is  something 
that  may  be  of  serious  concern 
to  us  all  in  the  near  future,  if 
it  is  not  now.”  Costs  are  now 
125%  above  the  1940  level,  he 
said,  and  if  and  when  ad  budget 
contraction  comes,  expenditures 
for  this  purpose  will  have  to  be 
trimmed  “somewhere.” 


Radio  and  Television 

TELEVISION  “is  very  apt  to 

represent  the  major  propor¬ 
tion  of  agency  billing  in  a  com- 
partively  few  years,”  according 
to  T.  F.  Harrington  of  Ted  Bates 
agency.  However,  he  added, 
during  the  medium's  growth 
agencies  will  “take  it  on  the 
chin,”  and  absorb  the  great  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  making  the 
medium  productive. 

Many  advertisers  have  the 
“mistaken  notion”  that  televis¬ 
ion  reaches  only  high-income 
groups,  said  Everett  W.  Hoyt,  of 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.  “Televis¬ 
ion  is  every  bit  as  much — and 
perhaps  more — of  a  mass  medi¬ 
um  than  is  radio,”  he  declared. 

Radio  listeners,  said  William 
J.  Griffin  Jr.,  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  turn  on  and  off 
an  “automatic  ear,”  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  bypass  commer¬ 
cials;  the  same  people  will  soon 
have  “automatic  smoked  glass¬ 
es”  for  looking  at  television  com¬ 
mercials  without  seeing  them. 


'Suicidal'  Campaign 
Turns  Out  All  Right 

Rockford,  Ill. — ^The  two-year- 
old  suburban  Loves  Park  Post, 
which  has  been  waging  an  edi¬ 
torial  campaign  to  get  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  Rock  River  for  its 
16,000  readers,  came  out  on  top 
in  the  recent  elections. 

Winnebago  county  has  been 
“rock-ribb^  Republican”  for 
years  and  when  the  Post  openly 
advocated  defeat  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  candidates,  it  at  first  looked 
like  political  suicide. 

But  the  Post,  determined  to 
get  the  bridge  built,  advocated 
the  election  of  “those  candidates 
who  have  committed  themselves 
in  print  to  getting  the  bridge 
ibuilt.”  The  Post's  recommend¬ 
ations  were  chosen  2-1  in  its 
circulation  area. 

To  get  out  as  many  voters  as 
possible,  the  Post  asked  both 
major  parties  to  furnish  cars 
and  drivers,  then  asked  all 
voters  in  its  area  to  call  the 
Post  for  free  transportation.  The 
calls  were  so  numerous  that  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  the  Post  get 
little  else  done  Nov.  2  except 
answer  the  telephone  and  dis¬ 
patch  cars  for  voters. 


Sales  Promotion 

MERCHANDISING  and  sales 

promotion  is  becoming  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  agency  service, 
according  to  Lawrence  Valen- 
stein  of  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  chairman  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  panel. 

Although  the  agency  need  not 
do  all  the  planning  and  exe¬ 
cuting,  he  said,  it  should  have 
qualified  personnel  to  judge  the 
merit  of  a  proposed  merchandis 
ing  plan — “and  if  the  client  is 
not  capable  of  developing  an  op¬ 
eration  which  makes  sense,  then 
it  is  the  agency’s  job.” 

A  similar  attitude  was  voiced 
by  Roland  W.  Welch  of  McCann- 
Erickson.  Merchandising,  he 
said,  should  be  primarily  an 
agency  function.  He  included 
in  the  term  such  matters  as 
packaging,  product  development, 
distribution,  pricing,  point-of- 
purchase,  promotion,  contests, 
etc. 


Ad  Council  Sends 
New  CARE  Ads 

Fourteen  new  CARE  news¬ 
paper  ads  have  been  prepared 
for  the  Advertising  Council. 
The  campaign  will  urge  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  send  CARE  food  and 
clothing  packages  to  destitute 
familie.s  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Council  is  now  distribut¬ 
ing  proof  sheets  to  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers. 


IT  GOES  PLACES 

with  your  buyine'.  upllinir  or  hirinr 
mopsairp:  Vo*.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISH¬ 
ER  Clawifiod  Ads  tell  your  need 
“everywhere.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyont  9-3052 


IHKECTOMAT 


Leads  the  way 
Jo  Higher  Quality 
Reproduction 


The  DIRECTOMAT  eliminates  slinch 
of  mats  .  .  reduces  chance  of  mot 
buckle. ..con  produce  dry  mots  with 
the  same  shrinkage  you  now  get 

The  DIRECTOMAT  equipped  fo' 
double-sided  operation  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  two  mot  rollers  require) 
the  space  of  only  one. 

With  the  DIRECTOMAT  oil  color 
work  and  fine  half-tone  work  con 
be  molded  and  completely  dried 
without  shrinkoge  .  .  .  in  o  single 
operation. 


Higher  quality  reprexiuction  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  plant  operation  are  the  reasons  svhy 
more  leading  dailies  anil  syndicate  plants  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  installing 
DIRECTOMAT  etpiipment  now  than  ever 
before.  If  you  are  interested  in  improving 
reprodurtion  quality  today. ..providing  for 
R.O.P.  color  work  tomorrow ...  write  for 
Bulletin  146. 


LAKE  ERIE 
ENGINEERING  CORE 

508  Woodwartl  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 

Office*  in  Principal  Citie* 

^or«t^n  Counirie* 


Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  presses — all  sizes  and  type*—***  , 
typing . . . plastic  molding . . .  prttcessing . . . rubber  vuh’anizing . . . metal  wo 
ing. ..forging. ..metal  extrusion... special  purpose. 
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If  Potatoes  Were  Dollars... 


potato  supply  had  increased  that  much  over  a 
normal  year!  Then  you  can  see  why  dollars  are 
worth  much  less  than  in  1940;  why  it  takes  so 
many  more  dollars  to  buy  the  things  you  need. 

This  oversupply  of  dollars  came  in  part  from 
war  spending;  in  part  from  government  over¬ 
spending  for  many  other  purposes,  before,  dur¬ 
ing  and  since  the  war. 

It  is  easy  for  any  administration  to  sidestep  its 
problems  by  pouring  out  vast  amounts  of 
money,  but  it’s  hard  on  all  the  rest  of  us 
who  have  to  live  and  do  business  with  these 
cheaper  dollars. 

Money  will  stay  cheap  until  a  change  of  policy 
holds  government  spending  well  within  income. 

The  savings  thus  obtained  can  then  be  used  to 
reduce  the  oversupply  of  money  by  steady  payments 
on  our  national  debt. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORPORATION 

NO.  1  IN  A  SERIES-'IVHAT  W£'KE  UP  AGAINST" 

This  is  the  first  in  a  short  series  of  messaites  published  by  Republic 
Steel  in  an  effort  to  put  into  plain  language  some  facts  about  the  condi. 
tions  we  all  face  today,  why  we  are  facing  them  and  what  can  be  done 
about  them.  The  second  in  the  series:  '^BOOM  .  .  .  Another  S1600 
Shot  away”  will  appear  shortly.  We  hope  that  you  will  watch  for 
these  messages,  read  them  and  pass  them  along  to  your  friends. 


You  remember  what  happened  during  some  of 
the  pre-war  years  when  too  many  potatoes 
flooded  the  market.  Potatoes  got  cheaper.  They 
sometimes  dropped  to  a  few  nickels  a  bushel. 

If  potatoes  were  being  used  for  money,  and  this 
happened,  you’d  need  many  more  potatoes  than 
before  to  "buy”  the  other  things  you  needed. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  happens  when  too  many 
dollars  flood  the  market.  Dollars  get  cheaper 
and  it  takes  a  lot  of  them  to  buy  what  a  few 
would  buy  before. 

More  than  three  times  as  many  dollars  are  in 
circulation  in  this  country  today,  in  people’s 
pockets —  outside  of  banks,  as  in  1940,  just 
before  the  war.  And  the  amount  of  money  in 
banks  has  more  than  doubled. 

Think  what  potatoes  would  be  worth  if  the 
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Madison  Merger 

continued  from  page  11 


“The  MadLson  publications 
have  tolerated  this  situation 
solely  because  both  cherished 
the  independence  they  pos¬ 
sessed.  Not  until  a  means  was 
devised  of  maintaining  this  in¬ 
dependence,  was  the  consolida¬ 
tion  seriously  considered  by 
either  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  or  the  Capital  Times. 

Efficiency  Cited 

“Both  for  reasons  of  efficiency 
and  public  service,  one  paper 
must  enter  the  morning  field. 
The  Journal  has  chosen  this  po¬ 
sition.  Sometime  within  the 
next  few  months,  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  will  be  published 
six  weekday  mornings  and  Sun¬ 
day.  The  Capital  Times  will  be 
published  evenings  only. 

“Because  it  is  to  be  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  the  Journal  will 
publish  the  only  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  Madison.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  to  serve  the  important 
southern  Wisconsin  area  with 
a  larger  and  vastly  improved 
publication.  By  filling  the  now- 
vacant  morning  field,  Madison 
area  readers  will  be  offered 
around-the-clock  newspaper  ser¬ 
vice.  This  will  mean  better 
newspapers  both  for  subscriber 
and  advertiser. 

“This  action  follows  a  na¬ 
tional  pattern  which  has  been 
well  established  in  dozens  of 
American  cities.  Executives  of 
this  paper  studied  many  of  these 
consolidations  for  a  long  time, 
and  intensively  so  for  the  last 
six  months.  Our  objection  to 
many  of  these  was  that  they 
often  represented  a  loss  of  edi¬ 
torial  independence.  Neither 
Madison  newspaper  would  sur¬ 
render  that  independence,  so 
Madison  worked  out  its  own  for¬ 
mula  for  the  old  pattern. 

Madison  Technique 

“The  technique  adopted  in 
Madison  contains  guarantees  we 
consider  important: 

“1.  Each  of  the  Madison  news¬ 
papers  will  be  independent  of 
the  other  in  news  and  editorial 
policy.  Each  paper  will  be  ed¬ 
ited  and  be  under  the  direction 
of  those  who  controlled  that 
function  previous  to  the  con¬ 
solidation. 

“2.  Both  newspapers  will  have 
a  better  chance  to  become  better 
newspapers. 

“3.  Because  this  venture  offers 
better  economic  security  to  the 
newspapers  themselves,  so  does 
it  contain  the  guarantees  of  bet¬ 
ter  security  for  the  large  staff 
of  faithful  employes  who  pro¬ 
duce  the  finished  product. 

No  Secrets  from  Public 

“In  recent  months  there  have 
been  many  rumors  and  specula¬ 
tions  about  this  consolidation. 
As  is  usual  with  rumor,  most 
of  these  have  been  wrong.  This 
newspaper  has  made  no  effort 
to  keep  our  activity  a  top- 
drawer  secret.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  discussed  it  freely  and 
sought  the  advice  and  opinion 
of  many  friends  among  em¬ 
ployes,  subscribers,  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“Anyone  who  cares  to  follow 
the  legal  intricacies  of  this  deal 
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is  welcome  to  come  to  my  office 
and  study  the  company  minute 
book.  Practically,  it  will  re¬ 
veal  the  facts  given  in  this  state¬ 
ment.  Such  a  study  will  find 
several  other  important  facts: 

“The  ownership  of  the  news¬ 
papers  is  essentially  the  same 
as  it  was  before  the  consolida¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  change  in  the 
corporate  structure  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  companies,  but  no  one 
has  ‘bought’  anyone  else  out. 
There  is  no  new  factor  of 
ownership  or  control. 

“The  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
will  be  edited  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  Co.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  owned  by  86  individual 
stockholders.  The  largest  single 
stock  ownership  represents  only 
14'’:  of  this  company’s  stock.  A 
group  of  41  State  Journal  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  wives  own 
more  than  20  of  the  stock  of 
the  company. 

Evjue  Cites  Earnings 

Evjue  said: 

“The  new  plan  should  result 
in  greatly  improved  newspaper 
service  to  Madison  and  south¬ 
ern  Wisconsin.  For  the  last  27 
years  Madison  has  had  two 
newspapers  in  the  evening  field 
and  no  morning  paper.  The 
capital  city  of  Wisconsin  should 
have  a  morning  paper  and  not 
be  dependent  on  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  papers. 

“The  combined  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  the  two  Madison 
newspapers  has  been  in  excess 
of  75.000,  the  largest  in  the  state 
outside  of  Milwaukee.  And  yet 
the  survey  of  the  state  situation 
revealed  that  in  cities  much 
smaller  than  Madison,  and  some 
having  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
circulation  of  the  newspapers 
here  in  Madison,  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  were  making  greater  earn¬ 
ings  than  the  combined  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  two  newspapers  in 
Madison.  Madison  is  the  only 
city  in  the  state,  outside  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  having  two  daily  papers 
published  in  separate  establish¬ 
ments. 

“The  combined  earnings  of 
the  two  Madison  newspapers  in 
1947  was  approximately  $84,000. 
In  1947,  the  Wausau  Record-Her¬ 
ald,  operated  in  a  city  of  ap¬ 
proximately  25,000  people  and 
with  a  circulation  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  that  of  the  Madison 
newspapers,  made  earnings  of 
$90,101.  Here  are  the  earnings 
made  by  other  Wisconsin  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  having  smaller 


NOTICE 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LINOTYPE 
INSTRUCTION  at  the  factory, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5, 
New  York,  is  the  only  school 
operated  by  Mergentholer 
Linotype  Company.  No  other 
school,  regardless  of  name  or 
location,  is  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  Com¬ 
pany.  .  .  .  For  information  of 
the  courses  offered,  address 
the  registrar. 


circulation  than  either  of  the 
Mitdison  newspapers.  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette,  $157,242;  Ap¬ 
pleton  Post-Crescent,  $148,253; 
La  Crosse  Tribune,  $112,628; 
Manitowoc  Newspapers,  Inc., 
$90,299;  Oshkosh  Northwestern, 
$138,988;  Racine  Journal-Times, 
$116,708;  the  Sheboygan  Press, 
$99,706.  The  profits  of  the  Cap¬ 
ital  Times  in  1947,  $45,925,  and 
of  the  State  Journal,  $38,279. 

Assures  Security 

“During  the  past  six  months 
the  two  Madison  newspapers 
have  been  facing  the  prospect 
of  constantly  rising  costs  and 
decreased  earnings.  The  price 
of  print  paper  has  increased 
from  $50  a  ton  in  1941  to  $101  a 
ton  at  the  present  time.  The 
Capital  Times  uses  2500  tons  of 
newsprint  a  year  and  this  has 
meant  an  increased  cost  of  $125,- 
000  a  year  in  newsprint  alone. 
The  Capital  Times  has  contracts 
with  five  different  labor  unions 
and  they  have  been  asking  for 
increased  wages  each  year  to 
keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 
Our  employes  were  entitled  to 
increased  wages.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  demands  made 
by  two  unions  this  year  would 
be  sufficient  to  wipe  out  all  ’47 
earnings. 

“The  Capital  Times  has  al¬ 
ways  maintained  that  Madison  is 
fortunate  in  having  two  news¬ 
papers  that  are  unlike  idealog- 
ically  and  present  both  sides  of 
all  issues  pertaining  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare.  Recently,  a  writer 
of  national  reputation  who  is 
on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  big 
mass  circulation  national  period¬ 


icals,  told  this  writer  that  he  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  coming  to  Madj. 
son  because  it  was  refreshing  to 
find  a  city  having  two  new^- 
pers  that  militantly  battled  for 
their  respective  points  of  view 
and  for  what  they  conceived  to 
be  the  public  welfare.  He  said 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that 
much  of  Madison’s  social  con¬ 
sciousness  and  vitality  grew  out 
of  the  hard-hitting  points  of 
view  offered  on  public  issues 
by  the  two  Madison  newspapers 

“Any  community  of  this  sire 
in  the  nation  will  be  a  better 
community  if  it  has  two  daily 
newspapers  of  opposite  editorial 
points  of  view.  Opposition  not 
only  makes  for  better  and  more 
alert  papers,  but  it  helps  to  in¬ 
vigorate  the  democratic  process 
One  of  the  tragedies  of  our  time 
is  the  trend  toward  the  one- 
newspaper  city.  A  newspaper 
operating  alone  in  a  city  tends 
to  become  sterile  and  dogmatic 
Editorial  pages  become  dead  and 
stereotyped.  The  level  of  so¬ 
cial,  political  and  community 
consciousness  deteriorates  where 
a  lone  newspaper  abdicates  its 
obligation  to  take  leadership  in 
all  matters  effecting  the  public 
interest. 

“It  is  needless  to  tell  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Capital  Times  that 
we  are  taking  this  step  because 
it  presents  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  Capital  Times  a 
stronger  and  better  newspaper 
than  ever.  We  pledge  to  our 
readers  that  the  militant  and 
crusading  tradition  built  up  by 
this  newspaper  in  the  last  30 
years  will  be  maintained.” 
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LOYAL  READERS 

They  are  WAITING  for  The  Pilot 

The  other  paper  was  on  the  stand  ten  minutes  ago 
but  these  folks  prefer  the  spicy  news  handling  and 
deft  editorial  touch  of  The  Pilot  and  are  wondering 
when  the  truck  will  show  up.  .  ,  .  Some  other  Pilot 
readers  were,  perhaps,  not  so  patient.  They 
grabbed  the  other  paper.  .  .  .  Isn't  it  about  time  The 
Pilot  quit  its  dry  mat  experiments  and  got  back  on 
Certiheds? 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 
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CtKTIFlEO  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  ReckafdiM  Plata,  Dapl.  P.  NawYoANjU 
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No  Stone  Left  Unturned 

Eowincrmsed use  ofpetndeum  a^cts  mr proved  reserves 


uespite  record  use,  America’s  proved  oil 
reserves  grew  291^  billion  gallons  last 
year.  New  wells,  fields,  and  production 
methods  keep  adding  to  our  future  supply. 


Keeps  going  higher: 

That  we’re  “running  out  of  oil”  has  been  a  persistent 
mvth.  In  1922,  authorities  said  less  than  9  billion  barrels 
were  left,  vet  oil  men  have  produced  50  hillion  since! 
Todav,  proved  reserves  are  24 '/j  billion  barrels  . . .  over 
a  thousand  billion  gallons  in  the  ground. 


A  matter  of  versatility: 

Shell  now  makes  over  1000  different  products  from 
petroleum.  Petroleum  and  its  gases  furnish  nearly  as 
much  of  America’s  “energv”  as  all  other  sources  com¬ 
bined.  It’s  a  big  job  and  the  increased  demand  spurs  the 
hunt  for  more  oil. 


They  look  everywhere: 

Shell  has  found  new  oil  fields  in  deserts,  swamps,  and 
mountains.  Wells  go  down  over  3  miles  to  look  for  oil. 
More  efficient  production  methods  recover  petroleum 
once  left  in  the  ground— while  research  into  new  sources 
—shale  and  coal— promises  further  extension  of  resources. 


Today, 

tomorrow,  and  tomorrow: 

Such  efforts  assure  future  oil— for  next  year,  50  vears 
from  now,  or  as  long  as  we  need  it.  The  petroleum 
industrv  sees  a  dtial  responsibility:  To  fill  today’s 
unprecedented  consumer  demands  . . .  and  increase  our 
fund  of  “oil  in  the  bank,”  for  tomorrow. 


Shell  Oil  Company 

Incorporated 
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A  forward-looking  company  serves  all  4: 

1.  Consumer  3.  Employees 

2.  Community  4.  Shareholders 


APME  to  Broaden 

continued  from  page  8 


the  two  Madison  Square  Garden 
speeches  of  Dewey  and  Truman 
and  found  Truman  used  15-word 
sentences  and  Dewey  22-word 
sentences.  "You  can  draw  your 
own  conclusions,”  he  stated. 

Charles  Swanson,  Iowa  City 
Daily  Iowan,  reported  on  a  study 
revealing  easier  readability  had 
increased  readership  about  90%. 
(See  story  below.) 

Human  Interest 

Wiggins  asked  Dr.  Flesch  if 
there  is  any  conflict  in  getting 
more  readability  and  in  putting 
out  more  information.  He 
thought  the  emphasis  on  human 
interest  is  good  but  wondered  if 
readers  understand  an  abstract 
subject  or  have  more  compre¬ 
hension  if  it  is  led  by  a  “per¬ 
sonality  lead.” 

Dr._  Flesch  agreed  the  physical 
description  of  people  has  no 
place  in  a  serious  story  but  that 
much  can  be  done  without  re¬ 
verting  to  a  “Time  style.”  He 
said  ho  does  not  intend  that 
there  should  be  artificially-in¬ 
fused  human  interest  in  stories. 

Robert  Schaub,  Decatur  Her¬ 
ald  &  Review,  asked  if  use  of 
bo’dface  paragraphs,  indenta¬ 
tions.  subheads,  etc.,  have  any 
effect  on  readability.  Flesch  re¬ 
plied  brightening  up  pages  is 
helpful,  but  sometimes  it  is  over¬ 
done. 

Vincent  Jones,  Utica  Observ¬ 
er-Dispatch  and  Press,  who  has 
done  some  exnerimenting  on  this 
subject,  interjected  there  have 
not  been  enough  studies  to  prove 
that  a  story  which  looks  attrac¬ 
tive  gets  more  readers,  but  it 
was  his  conviction  that  a  read¬ 
able  story  “actually  looks  more 
readable.”  He  said  there  is  some 
evidence  that  asterisks,  sub¬ 
heads,  etc.,  act  as  escape  hatches 
for  readers  to  leave  the  story 
at  those  breaks.  But,  he 
said,  large  blocks  of  type  do 
discourage  readers,  also. 

Swanson  said  his  study  indi¬ 
cated  subheads  attracted  readers 
back  to  the  story. 

Talibot  Patrick.  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Herald,  told  the  editors 
the  1940  census  would  show 
them  the  average  of  education 
in  their  communities  and  said  he 
found  out  his  paper  had  been 
hitting  above  the  average. 
Flesch  said  the  nation-wide 
average  was  9th  grade  educa¬ 
tion  which  he  was  applying  to 
his  AP  work.  In  reply  to  some 


William  S.  Lamp*.  1*H,  oi  Datroit 
Times,  and  Donald  L.  Frasisr  oi 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Tolegram  at  APME 
mooting. 


comments  that  there  is  peril  in 
writing  to  a  grade  level  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  that  newspapers 
should  aim  at  people  with  edu¬ 
cation  and  comprehension  and 
ability  to  understand  and  act, 
Patrick  quoted  the  New  York 
Daily  News  slogan  of  many 
years  ago: 

“Tell  it  to  Sweeney,  the  Stuy- 
vesants  will  understand.”  “But 
if  you  tell  it  to  the  Stuyvesants 
the  Sweeneys  may  not  under¬ 
stand  and  may  vote  the  other 
way,”  Patrick  concluded. 

In  a  previous  discussion  of 
AP  picture  services,  Ben  Reese, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  ques¬ 
tioned  why  a  picture  he  re¬ 
quested  recently  was  not  sent 
to  his  paper  by  Wlrephoto.  AP 
executives  explained  the  picture 
was  believed  to  have  been  libel¬ 
ous  and  therefore  AP  could  have 
been  held  liable  as  the  trans¬ 
mitting  agent. 

Kent  Cooper  believed  some 
method  could  be  found  whereby 
news  and  photos  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  individual  members  re¬ 
questing  them  If  those  papers 
assume  the  responsibility  and 
absolve  the  AP  and  others. 
Reese  suggested  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  now  provide  the  AP  with 
a  prepared  legal  release  to  be 
iis^  in  such  contingencies  so 
that  it  would  not  have  to  be 
done  hurriedly  or  orally  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Cooper  believed  the  sug¬ 
gestion  might  be  worked  out 
and  said  he  would  consult  with 
AP  attorneys  on  the  advisibility 
of  each  paper  making  an  ad¬ 
vance  commitment  to  assume 
responsibility  in  such  Instances. 


Papers  Must  Excel 

continued  from  page  9 


“If  the  atmosphere  around  the 
reporter  is  one  of  being  brief 
and  bright,  you  are  not  going  to 
get  balance,”  Reston  said,  ad¬ 
mitting  there  is  a  chance  for  er¬ 
ror  in  explanatory  reporting. 

“If  you  want  explanatory  re¬ 
porting,  you’ve  got  to  give  him 
space,  you’ve  got  to  give  him 
more  leeway,  and  you’ve  got  to 
pay  him  more  and  expect  less 
quantity.  A  reporter  who  has  to 
file  a  story  and  several  new 
leads  during  the  day  is  not  in 
a  mood  to  be  historic  and  inter¬ 
pretive,”  he  concluded. 

John  Hightower,  diplomatic 
reporter  on  the  AP  Washington 
staff,  told  the  APME  that  where¬ 
as  the  AP  must  always  stick  to 
the  fundamentals  of  telling 
people  what  happened,  this  is 
not  the  whole  job.  In  approach¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  interpretive 
reporting  a  reporter  must  deal 
with  two  kinds  of  fact,  he  said: 

1.  fact  of  an  event.  2.  fact  of 
opinion,  much  of  it  dealing  with 
what  officials  think.  He  said  a 
reporter  must  always  be  honest 
with  his  readers  and  define  his 
sources  and  the  nature  of  the 
opinion. 

Hightower  classified  interpre¬ 
tive  stories  in  five  types: 

1.  Explanatory  story  where  a 
reporter  can  bring  together  a 
set  of  known  facts  for  better 
understanding. 

2.  Essentially  anonymous — 
facts  can  be  learned  but  not  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  quotable  source. 

3.  Speculative  story — a  report¬ 
er  tries  to  deal  with  what  may 


Looking  at  exhibit — AP  Log,  Birth  of  a  Paragraph — are,  left  to  ri}h: 
A.  R.  Nelson  of  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  Purser  Hewitt  ol 
Clarion  (Miss.)  Ledger,  and  Wallace  Lomoe  oi  Milwaukee  (Wuj 
Journal. 


happen  in  the  future  or  “what 
the  effect  of  this  will  be.” 

4.  Situation  piece — brings  to¬ 
gether  the  whole  pattern  of 
background  around  a  problem 
and  shows  it  in  perspective. 

5.  An  evaluation  of  the  news. 

Hightower  felt  reporters 

should  stay  away  from  the  last 
category.  “A  reporter  dealing 
with  facts  has  no  business  tell¬ 
ing  people  what  his  opinions  are 
on  anything,”  he  said. 

Readability  Does 
Increase  Readership 

Chicago — Charles  Swanson,  of 
the  Iowa  City  Daily  Iowan,  and 
an  instructor  in  the  University 
of  Iowa  journalism  department, 
reported  to  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  on 
an  experiment  in  readability  in¬ 
dicating  improved  readability 
does  increase  readership. 

Swanson  and  his  associates  on 
the  student  publication  prepared 
a  special  eight-page  tabloid  pa¬ 
per  “The  Student  Quest.”  A 
split-run  test  was  made  among 
readers  of  average  college  senior 
grade  level.  Seven  pages  were 
identical  for  control  purposes 
but  the  eighth  contained  an 
easy  and  a  difficult  reading  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  same  story  material 
for  the  split-run  test.  Headlines, 
subheads  and  art  were  the  same 
on  this  page.  The  article  con¬ 
cerned  politics  and  government. 

Each  article  contained  1500 
words  and  58  paragraphs.  They 


were  the  same  in  sentena 
length  and  number  of  “persona; 
sentences.”  They  varied  in  pe- 
sonal  references  and  word 
length.  The  difficult  versiot 
contained  173  syllables  per  im) 
words  whi.’h  is  considered  a  tol 
lege  level  vocabulary.  The  easy 
version  contained  131  syllable 
per  100  words,  or  the  6th  grade 
vocabulary  level. 


Varied  in  Vocabulary 


The  paper  was  distributed  to 
students  living  in  the  trailers 
who  were  almost  100%  veteran 
with  families.  Within  30  hours  a 
paragraph  by  paragraph  reader 
ship  test  was  conducted. 

There  was  found  to  be  no  dii- 
ference  in  readership  of  the 
seven  pages  in  the  two  groups 
receiving  the  split-run  paper. 

On  the  eighth  page,  where  ri- 
ternate  papers  contained  a  dif¬ 
ferent  version,  readership  of  the 
easy  version  increased  90'T  over 
the  difficult  version. 

A  90-man  sample  of  those  who 
received  the  hard  version  r^ 
1191  paragraphs.  A  simili: 
sample  of  those  receiving  the 
easy  version  read  2301  pan 
graphs.  This  was  a  gain  d 


11%. 

The  mean  paragraph 
the  hard  sample  was  Iw 
id  of  the  easy  sample  23, 

fain  of  83.16%. 

hirteen  men  read  sll 
ird  version  and  25  read  all « 


MOVING? 

WHEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  ^ 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  yew 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper 
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fliijAM  ZACHARY  TAYLOR. 

44.  former  feature  and  cable 
for  Associated  Press  in 
Zw  York  City,  one-time  re- 
on  the  Augusta  (Kan.) 
and  Augusta  Eagle,  Nov. 
ia  following  an  operation  in 
fMhington.  D.  C.  He  had  been 
^jjtant  editor  of  The  Repub- 
lim  News  since  1945. 

BuTH  Ann  Russell,  47,  gen- 
fnl  reporter,  drama  and  music 
rtfiewer  for  the  Wilmington 
1^1 )  Journal-Every  Evening, 
Vov  10  in  her  Wilmington 


Calvert  L.  Estill,  55,  Charles- 
toiL  W.  Va.  correspondent  for 
the  Ogden  Newspaper  group  of 
IVest  Virginia,  Nov.  10,  in 
Charleston.  He  had  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Salisbury 
Md )  Wicomico  News,  manag- 
ng  editor  of  the  Charleston 
S.  C.)  American,  part-owner 
of  the  Palatka  (Fla.)  Daily 
Stws. 

John  F.  Bridge.man,  45,  pub- 
isher  of  the  Stanley  ( Wis.)  Re- 
wblican,  Nov.  11.  in  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 

Roy  J.  Birkle.  56.  treasurer 
of  Church,  Rickards  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  circulation  specialists. 
N'ov.  12.  on  a  train  enroute  to 
Philadelphia.  He  had  formerly 
been  with  the  Fred  A.  Robbins 
.Mvertising  Co.,  and  treasurer 
ofCritchfleld  &  Co.,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Charles  Stuart  Groves,  80, 
author  and  Washington  corre- 
.IJondent  for  the  Boston  ( Mass. ) 
Globe  since  1914.  Nov.  15,  in 
Washington.  He  had  been  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Governor  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  early  in  the  century: 
was  a  member  of  the  Gridiron 
and  National  Press  clubs. 

Walter  S.  Stimmel,  70,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Connellsville  (Pa.) 
Courier  for  the  past  10  years. 
Sov.  15,  after  a  week’s  illness. 
He  started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Connellsville  News, 
was  with  the  Courier  for  35 
years,  had  been  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  Connellsville  area. 
Paul  W.  Libby’,  46,  aerial  pho¬ 
tographer  for  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  in  Maine,  Nov.  15  in  a 
plane  crash.  He  was  flying  with 
a  friend  in  a  private  plane  on 
his  dav  off. 

W.  C.  Eastland,  64,  editor  of 
the  Clinton  ( la. )  Herald  for  30 
years.  Nov.  15.  He  was  a  former 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  AP  Managing  Editors’ 
.Association. 

Arthur  Rosenberg,  65,  former 
Real  estate  editor  of  the  old  New 
rorfc  American  and  head  of  his 
own  advertising  agency,  Nov.  16. 

Frank  H.  MacMillen,  42, 
member  of  the  business  news 
staff  of  AP  from  1934  to  1943  and 
^ntly  with  American  Stan¬ 
dards  Association,  Nov.  16,  at 
R*hway,  N.  J. 


Ink  Data  Corrected 

The  E  fc  P  Tabulation  of  Me- 
Mmcal  Equipment  (Oct.  30, 
*48)  gave  New  Orleans  (La.) 

jn*  consumption  as  65,000 
Poun^.  It  should  be  221,595 
of  black  ink  and  4,898 
vr.*?***  color  Ink,  Business 
**nager  John  W.  Franz  reports. 


Roark  Bradford,  Author 
And  Newsman,  Dies 

New  Orleans,  La.  —  Roark 
Bradford,  former  newspaperman 
whose  short  stories  formed  the 
basis  of  the  play,  "Green  Pas¬ 
tures.”  died  at  his  home  here 
Nov.  13  at  the  age  of  52.  He 
had  been  in  iL  health  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Among  the  occupations  he 
tried  during  his  life  were  sol¬ 
dier,  sailor,  cowboy,  boxer  and 
baseball  player.  He  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Atlanta  ( Ga. ) 
Georgian,  the  Macon  ( Ga. ) 
Telegram,  the  Lafayette  (La.) 
Daily  Advertiser,  and  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune. 

His  series  of  Negro  Bible 
stories  for  the  old  New  York 
World,  "Old  Man  Adam  and  His 
Chillun,”  was  adapted  into 
■’Green  Pastures"  by  Playwright 
Marc  Conne.ly.  Mr.  Bradford 
wrote  several  novels,  and  a  short 
story,  “Child  of  God.”  that  won 
the  O.  Henry  award  as  the  best 
story  of  1927. 


Ilsley,  Sports  Writer, 
Dog  Show  Expert,  Dies 

Henry  R.  Ilsley,  75,  a  sports 
writer  on  the  New  York  Times 
from  1922  until  his  retirement 
in  1945,  died  Nov.  13  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  best  known  for 
his  stories  on  dog  and  horse 
shows. 

Before  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Times,  Mr.  Ilsley  had  been 
sports  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Transcript  and  of  the 
old  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Under  his  direction,  the  sports 
page  of  the  Transcript  widened 
its  coverage  greatly,  reporting 
news  of  football,  dogs,  horses 
and  college  athletics,  golf,  ten¬ 
nis,  hockey,  curling  and  other 
events. 


Willis  Reelected 

Paul  S.  Willis  was  reelected 
this  week  to  serve  his  16th  term 
as  president  of  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America,  Inc.  Mark 
Upson,  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co., 
was  elected  as  first  vicepresi- 
dent;  W.  H.  Vanderploeg,  Kel¬ 
logg  Company,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Walter  R.  Barry,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  Inc.,  third  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Election  took  place  at  an 
executive  .session  of  the  40th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  GMA  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  New  York. 


Australia 

*  Til*  only  ioumal  gMnq  the 
n«wf  of  advartlMre,  advartla* 
Ing,  publithing,  printing  and 
eommareial  broadeatting  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zealand 
If  you  are  planning  tala* 
campaigns  or  arc  intarattaf* 
In  tkasa  tarritorlas  read 
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Yes . . .  This  Is  Another  Yeor! 

That's  right,  another  year  has  rolled 
around  and  once  again  we  appecd  to  the 
nation's  publishers,  editors,  and  cartoonists 
to  lend  their  aid  for  the  disabled  veterans 
who  are  still  in  hospitals.  This  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifth  annual  Christmas  drive 
to  "GIVE  A  GlfT  TO  A  YANK  WHO  GAVE." 
In  the  last  four  years  your  support  and  your 
interest  counted  for  more  than  6,000,000 
Christmas  gifts  to  these  hospitalized  veter¬ 
ans. 

Yes,  this  is  another  year  but  this  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  important  year,  for  we  find  in  our 
tours  around  the  country  visiting  these  hos¬ 
pitals  that  veterans  are  being  forgotten  all 
too  soon.  Some  of  the  boys  who  have  been 
patients  through  two  World  Wars  seem  to 
think  that  the  apathy  of  the  public  is  similar 
to  what  they  felt  after  World  War  I.  This 
must  not  happen!  Therefore,  may  I  make 
this  urgent  appeal  for  help  in  this  great  pub¬ 
lic  service  and  make  this  Christmas  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  and  a  particularly  happy  one 
for  these  unfortunate  veterans.  Let's  reassure 
them  that  we  have  not  forgotten  them  so 
soonl 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  public  to  visit  the 
hospitals  and  to  assure  a  very  special  merry 
Christmas  with  special  personal  gifts  we 
would  like  to  have  your  support  in  our 
second  annual  endeavor  to  inspire  these 
results. 

Once  again  I  am  offering  $500  in  prizes 
for  the  best  original  cartoons  or  drawings 
illustrating  the  vital  need  for  the  American 
public  to  remember  these  disabled  veterans 
through  “GIFTS  TO  'THE  YANKS  WHO 
GAVE."  First  prize  will  be  $250;  second, 
$150;  and  third,  $100.  Judging  will  be  based 
only  on  the  effectiveness  of  message.  Dead¬ 
line  for  receiving  entries  is  December  13. 
1948.  Please  moil  entries  to  Eddie  Cantor, 
324  S.  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  through  the  press 
and  on  my  NBC  radio  show.  Last  year's 
winners  were: 

First — ^Jackob  Burck,  Chicago  Sun-Times 

Second — Dorman  H.  Smith,  NEA,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Third — Carl  Spencer,  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  Post. 

May  I  once  again  extend  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  you — the  press  of  the  nation — for 
your  continued  and  whole  hearted  support 
in  this  great  cause. 
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Publishers  Who  Own 
Stock  in  Alabama  Mill 


High  Point 

. Siilisbury 

. Durham 

. Hickory 

...  Fayetteville 

. Charlotte 

Winston-Salem 

. Concord 

Shelby 
New  Bern 
,  Asheville 


Publisher  stockholders  in  Oxisa  River 
Newsprint  Co.  are: 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham  News  Co .  Birmingham 

Advertiser  Co.,  Inc . Montgomery 

General  Newspapers,  Inc. . Gadsden 

Mountain  Eagle  Pub.  . Jasper 

Southern  Farmer,  Inc . Montgomery 

Tuscaloosa  News,  Inc . Tuscaltxisa 

Tennes^  Valley  Ptg.  Co.,  Inc. .  .  .  Decatur 

Consolidated  Pub.  Co . Anniston 

Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co _ Birmingham 

Tri-Cities  Publishing  Co . Florence 

Dothan  Eiagle . Dothan 

Huntsville  Times  Co.,  Inc . Huntsville 

Montgomery  Examiner . Montgomery 

Selma  Times-Joumal  Pub.  Co . Selma 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  Dem<x:ratCo . Little  Rock 

Gazette  Publishing  Co . I.ittle  Rock 

Associated  Arkansas  Newsi)ai»rs,  Inc. 

Texarkana 

Fayetteville  Democrat  Pub.  Co. 

Commercal  Printing  Co . PENNSYLVANIA 

Times  Publishing  Co . Fort  Smith  jhe  Evening  Bulletin . Philadelphia 

COLORADO  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Betz  Publishing  Co . Lamar 

Golden  Press . Denver 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co. .  Washington 

FLORIDA 

Tribune  Company . 

Winter  Haven  Pub.  Co . 

Florida  Publishing  Co . 

Times  Publishing  Co . 

Miami  Herald  Pub.  Co. .  .  . 

Tampa  Times  Co . 

Sanford  Herald . 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star . 

Lindsay  Newst>apers,  Inc. . . 

News-Press  Pub.  Co . 

Gore  Publishing  Co . 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Journal  Co.. . . 

Observer  Publishing  Co . 

Macon  Telegraph  Pub.  Co. 

Times  Enterprise  Co..  Inc.. 

Tribune  Publishing  Co  ,  Inc. 

Ledger-Enquirer . 

Waycross  Journal-Herald. . . 

Constitution  Publishing  Co.. 

Morning  News.  Inc . 

INDIANA 

Triburie  Company.  Inc . New  Albany 

Palladium  Publishing  Corp . Richmond 

Central  Newsiiapers.  Inc . Indiana|x>lis 

IOWA 

Waterloo  Daily  Courier . Waterloo 

KENTUCKY 

Courier- Journal  &  Louisville  Times  Co. 

.  , ,  Louisville 

Ashland  Publishing  Co . Ashland 

^ducah  News.  Inc . Paducah 

Owensboro  Publishing  Co . Owensboro 


High  Point  Enterprise.  Inc. 
Post  Publishing  Company 
Durham  Herald  Co.,  Inc.. . 
Gifford  Publishing  Co. . 
Fayetteville  Publishing  Co. 

Oh^rver  Co . 

Piedmont  Publishing  C>.. . 
The  Concord  Tribune,  Inc.. 

Star  Publishing  Co . 

Sun  Journal,  Inc . 

Asheville  Citizen-Times  Co. 


OHIO 


Forest  City  Pub.  Co . 

Mansfield  Journal  Co.  .  . 
Beacon  Journal  Pub.  Co. 


Cleveland 
Mansfield 
.  .Akron 


OKLAHOMA 


SNPA  Resolution  Scores 
Neglect  of  Editorial  Page 


Tulsa  Tribune  Co . 

World  Publishing  Co . 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
Lawton  Constitution  . 
Chickasha  Daily  Express 
Oklahoma  Press  Pub.  Co. 


. Tulsa 

. Tulsa 

Oklahoma  City 

. Lawton 

.Chickasha 
. Muskogee 


The  following  resolution  offered  by  J.  N.  Heiskell  of  the  Edi- 
torial  Affairs  Committee  was  adopted  Nov.  9  by  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association: 


“THAT  Southern  newspapers  as 
a  group  fail  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  editorial  col¬ 
umns;  that  they  pursue  a  short- 
sight^  and  unenlightened  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  matter  of  allocating 
proper  and  adequate  expendi¬ 
tures  for  editorial  writers;  that 
too  many  publishers  make  un¬ 
reasonable  demands  on  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  time  and  resources  and  thus  were 
make  their  papers  suffer  in  the 
character  and  content  of  their 
editorials;  that  publishers  ha¬ 
bitually  fail  and  refuse  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  manpower  and 
ability  for  editorial  columns  and 
then  complain  that  editorials  are 
not  read  and  therefore  no  money 
should  be  spent  on  them;  that 
too  many  Southern  papers  place 
too  great  a  reliance  on  ‘canned’ 
editorial  matter;  and  that  it  is 
a  reproach  to  Southern  news¬ 
papers  that  so  comparatively 
few  of  them  have  their  own  edi¬ 
torial  page  cartoonist.” 


News  and  Courier  Co . Charleston 

Evening  Post  Pub.  Co . Charleston 

Record  Publishing  Co . Columbia 

Si>artanburg  Herald-Journal  Co. 

StKirtanburg 

State  Company . Columbia 

Greenville  News-Piedmont  Co. .  .  Grtn-nville 


Lynn  Holcomb 
Of  Akron  Dies; 
Cancer  Victim 


TENNESSEE 


.  Tampa 
.  Winter  Haven 
.  .  .  Jacksonville 
.St.  Petersburg 

. Miami 

. Tampa 

Sanford 

. Orlando 

. Sarasota 

.  .  .Fort  Myers 
Ft.  Lauderdale 


ON,  O.  —  Funeral  services 
conducted  here  Nov.  16 
for  Lynn  H.  Holcomb,  45,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
the  Beacon 
Journal.  Hoi- 
comb  died  Nov. 

12,  in  Ford  Hos-  w 
p  i  t  a  1 ,  Detroit, 
after  his  fourth 
operation  in  two 
years.  He  was  a 
victim  of  can- 

I 

knew  the  na-  H  I 
ture  of  his  ill¬ 
ness  from  the  „ 
first.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  his  condition  frankly  and 
calmly  with  his  friends  and  staff 
associates.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Akron  Cancer  Society 
aided  the  movement  in 
every  way. 

21  Years  in  Field 
Holcomb  entered  the  hospital 
three  weeks  before  his  death 
and  underwent  the  operation  on 


...  Atlanta 
.  Moultrie 
Macon 
Thomasville 
.Cartersville 
.  .Columbus 
.  .  Waycross 
.  Atlanta 
. . Savannah 


Richard  Cullen  Dies; 

Paper  Co.  Chairman 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  Richard  J. 

Cullen,  chairman  of  the  Inter-  ^nd 
national  Paper  Co.  since  1943, 
died  in  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital 
here  Nov.  13  at  the  age  of  76. 

He  entered  the  hospital  Nov.  11 
with  a  ruptured  appendix  and 
underwent  emergency  surgery.  jjQy  2 
A  leader  in  the  development  ^  n 

of  kraft  paper  and  of  the  paper  ^  native  of  Youn^t^.  0- 

industry  in  the  South,  Mr  Cul-  a  gradt^te  of  Ohio 

len  was  one  of  the  first  to  open  University,  Holcomb  had  b« 
resources  of  Southern  wobd-  ‘^e  newspaper  bus  to 

lands  for  raw  material  to  make  ihc 

kraft  naner  graduation  was  with  tM 

WISCONSIN  k  p^p^^.  ^  Youngstown  '^elearam  s^^ 

Post  Publishing  Company . Appleton  chanical  engineer  in  Canada,  Jatcr  ^oved  to  the  O 

■  working  for  the  Riordan  Paper  News. 

Amhulanrgi  for  VA  Mills-  Ltd.,  now  part  of  the  Coming  to  Akron  17  ye^ 

/\moUiance  lor  Canadian  International  Paper  ago,  he  joined  the  copy  dei 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Daily  Co.,  of  which  he  was  a  director  and  successively  became 

News  Veterans  Fund  on  Nov.  12  at  the  time  of  his  death.  tant  city  editor,  city  editor, 

presented  a  $6,000  ambulance  to  He  was  a  winter  resident  of  news  editor  and  managing  J®- 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  Phoenix  for  22  years,  and  settled  tor.  He  was  named  to  tnn 
use  by  the  V.  A.’s  clinic.  John  here  permanently  in  1940,  but  Post  three  and  one-half  years 

S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the  News,  visited  New  York  regularly.  ago. 

founded  the  fund  shortly  after  Mr.  Cullen  was  also  chairman  Holcomb  is  survived  by  to 

the  end  of  the  war.  Upwards  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  wife,  Cathryn;  a  daughter,  ^ 
of  $200,000  has  been  raised  International  Envelope  Co.,  and  bara,  and  a  son,  Barry. 

through  the  newspaper’s  pro-  a  member  of  the  Order  of  brother,  D.  B.  Holcomb,  i*  * 

motions  and  turned  over  to  it.  Knights  Of  St.  Gregory.  magazine  artist. 
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How’s  the  Time  to  End 

Guesswork  Journalism 

By  George  Starr  Lasher 

Director.  School  oi  Journalism,  Ohio  University 


IF  the  recent  election  with  its 

miscalled  "upset”  is  instru¬ 
mental  in  lessening  the  guess- 
•ork  journalism  which  has  been 
steadily  increasing  in  newspa- 
^  and  radio  coverage,  it  will 
^well  worth  the  red  faces,  the 
frank  confession  of  inadequacy 
and  the  stuttering  explanations 
that  have  come  as  an  aftermath 
of  Nov.  2. 

Despite  all  the  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  news  collection  and  the 
increasing  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  newspapers  of  the  fact 
that  they  can  only  justify  their 
claim  to  freedom  of  the  press 
bv  giving  a  complete,  well  bal¬ 
anced,  impartial  coverage  of 
political  news,  the  guesswork 
journalist  has  been  permitted  to 
play  too  important  a  part.  Un¬ 
der  this  category  is  placed  the 
columnist,  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  the  radio  commenta¬ 
tor,  and  the  nublic  opinion  poll¬ 
ster,  all  of  whom  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  in  recent  years  to  present 
opinion  as  fact,  hunches  as  au¬ 
thentic  information,  and  gossip 
as  authoritative  statements. 

What  Was  Upset? 


The  newspaper,  the  radio,  the 
news  and  pictorial  magazines 
have  to  an  increasing  degree 
been  publishing  material  as 
factual  which  was  assumption 
that  might  or  might  not  have 
been  based  upon  facts.  The 
failure  not  of  the  rather  limited 
partisan  press,  but  of  the  press 
and  radio  in  general  to  prepare 
the  public  for  what  happened  on 
Election  Day  is  simply  a  dra¬ 
matic  examnle  of  the  type  of 
present  day  journalism  that  is 
causing  a  decline  in  the  prestige 
of  the  press  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  cynical  attitude  on  the 
part  of  an  increasing  number  of 
persons  who  insist  that  today 
one  cannot  believe  anything  one 
reads  or  hears. 

The  most  generally  used  word 
to  label  what  happened  Nov.  2 
is  upset.  But  just  what  was  up¬ 
set?  Merely  the  pre-election  as¬ 
sumptions  of  writers  and  radio 
commentators  who  had  con- 
nnced  themselves  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  wa.^  tired  of  anything  that 
resembled  the  New  Deal  regime, 
that  Truman  had  no  real  fol¬ 
lowing  throughout  the  nation, 
snd  that  voters  were  funda¬ 
mentally  conservative.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  why  so 
niany  persons  came  to  such  con¬ 
clusions.  But  for  those  trained 
to  analyze  and  test  news  to  ac- 
i^pt  such  conclusions  without 
evidence  of  their  authenticity 
Buesswork  journalism. 

First,  it  would  have  been  a 
feal  upset  had  Truman  been  de¬ 
feated,  for  that  would  have 
raeant  the  interruption  of  a 
trend  established  by  the  first 
election  of  Franklin  Delano 
TOOsevelt.  In  1932  this  nation 
ceased  to  be,  as  it  had  been  for 
a  nunmer  of  decades,  a  Republi- 
country  and  became 
imbued  with  the  liberalism 


which  was  called  the  New  Deal. 
Except  for  the  election  of  1946, 
when  Issues  were  not  sharply 
drawn  and  there  was  much  post¬ 
war  confusion,  the  record  has 
been  clear.  Indeed  in  1946  the 
continuance  of  the  New  Deal 
was  not  forthrightly  advocated 
by  the  Democratic  Party;  great 
numbers  of  the  supporters  of 
the  New  Deal  either  did  not 
vote  or  decided  to  try  out  the 
Republicans.  The  80th  Congress 
gave  a  definite  answer  as  to  the 
present  chance  for  New  Deal 
policies  in  a  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Dewey  Not  Positive 

Though  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  campaign  Dewey  suggested 
he  might  adopt  some  of  the  New 
Deal  program,  he  was  not  posi¬ 
tive  enough  about  it  to  be  con¬ 
vincing.  Truman,  sensing  that 
he  had  made  an  error  in  slight¬ 
ing  New  Deal  policies  and  lead¬ 
ers,  became  a  positive  advocate 
and  won.  His  election  simply 
meant  that  the  trend  in  this 
country  is  still  in  harmony  with 
the  trend  throughout  the  demo¬ 
cratic  world. 

All  this  may  seem  obvious, 
but  only  one  of  the  12  important 
newspapers  I  have  been  reading 
throughout  the  campaign  and  its 
aftermath  has  given  this  as  the 
basic  reason  for  the  election  of 
Truman.  The  Detroit  Free  Press 
in  its  post-election  editorial 
states.  “The  fact  must  now  be 
recognized  that  enough  people 
in  this  country  to  elect  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  a  Congress  have  been 
definitely  converted  to  the  New 
Deal  philosophy.”  In  an  elec¬ 
tion  after-thought  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  comes  to  a  similar  con¬ 
clusion. 

Because,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1946  election,  voters  had  re¬ 
peatedly  given  evidence  of  that 
and  because  President  Truman’s 
fighting  accentance  speech  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention  had  so 
clearly  shown  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  would  again  campaign  as 
champions  of  the  New  Deal,  I 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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DOUBLE 
VALUE 
for  You 


m 

the  NEW 
1949  Silvei 
Anniversary 
Edition 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

MARKET  GUIDE 

The  Latest  Facts  About  L453  Key  Markets 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Compiled  to  meet  the  Specialized  Needs  of 
Sales  Managers,  Advertising  Directors, 
Agency  Executives,  Space  Buyers,  Market 
Research  Specialists,  and  Business  Reference 
Libraries. 

The  Survey  Section:  For  the  25th  consecutive  year, 
the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  pre¬ 
sents  the  latest  facts  about  the  key  markets  of  this 
country  and  Canada.  Here  is  the  only  annually  re¬ 
vised  survey  of  its  kind,  designed  particularly  for 
executives  who  must  have  reliable  market  data  upon 
which  to  base  important  decisions.  Because  of  its 
proved  usefulness,  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  as  "the  authority  for  pertinent  market¬ 
ing  information  in  standardized  and  easily  usable 
form.” 

New  Key  Market  Mop  Section:  In  addition  to  its 
important  survey  features,  this  Anniversary  Edition  is 
made  doubly  valuable  by  the  inclusion  of  a  separate 
section  of  large  State  maps,  based  on  an  entirely  new 
principle.  By  the  use  of  radiating  lines,  these  maps 
show  clearly  the  extent  of  each  ABC  Retail  Trading 
Zone  as  well  as  the  interrelation  of  neighboring  mar¬ 
kets. 

TWO  for  the  PRICE  of  ONE 

The  1949  Silver  Anniversary  MARKET  GUIDE 
and  the  NEW  Key  Market  Map  Section  (easily 
worth  $5.00  each)  are  priced  diis  year  at  only 
$5.00  .  .  .  both  for  the  price  of  one. 

SAVE  25%  MORE:  Send  your  order  now,  » 

svith  remittance  to  save  billing  and  book-  |1RI|  V 
keeping  expense,  and  you  may  have  the  1949  wIlL  I 
MARKET  GUIDE  and  Map  Section  at  the  f  0  IT 
special  prepublication  price  of _  00s  f  3 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  11-20 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  reserve  for  us: 

. copies  of  the  1949  Silver  Anniversary  MARKET  GUIDE  complete 

with  Kay  Market  Stats  Map  Saction  at  Spacial  Prepublication  price  of 
$3.75  per  copy. 

{NOTE:  To  get  this  $3.75  rate,  your  check  must  accompany  this 
order) . 

Enclosed  find  $ . 

Send  to  . 

Address  . 1 . 

Kind  of  Business . Title  or  Position . 
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Classified  Ads 


^==5tSfAPER  APPRAISAli 

"  PnbliiliiDe  “"d  Printing  Plant 

appraisals 

standard  Appraisal  Company 

6  Church  Street 
New  York  6.  New  York 
5TrcUS~ JRIKFIN  &  A  S  SOC I A  T  K  S 
427  W.  5th  St. 

Ix)8  Angeles  13,  Calif. 


- newsp^^e^brokers _ 

TnvlNTACkoU.s  .\.N1)  KXCbLSlVE 
\PPR.4ISEl)  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPERS 


Marcus  Griffin  &  -Issociates 
427  VV.  5th  St..  Eos  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 

Former  President  State  Association 
ud  long-time  publisher  with  inside 
opportunities. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Street, 

Riverside,  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City,  California _ _ 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
bay  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3874  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 

OO.NTIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
T,  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California 

EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
J7  years— Our  motto:  “Always  a 
iquare  deal  for  buyer  and  seller." 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Boi  52,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
sod  iold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55, 
Mtlbonrne,  Florida. _ 

BAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Eitiblished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
lad  told  without  publicity. _ 

NEWSPAPER  opportunities  in  rich 
itite  of  lows. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
IHO  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

♦  AThe  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard- 
itifk.  Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market 
St..  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


FCmCATIOHS  FOR  SALE 

FLORIDA  county  seat  weekly  $30,000 
*ith  $12,500  cash  required.  The  R. 
H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  .55,  Melbourne,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — Half  interest  in  daily 
otwipaper  city  of  6,000 ;  owner 
viihes  to  retire  due  to  health,  well 
(quipped  plant,  plenty  of  business. 
Will  net  $15,000  year.  2  linotypes, 
lutomstic  jobbers,  web  press,  year’s 
aewsprint  on  hand.  Own  building. 
Complete  control  goes  to  some  young, 
Wessive.  capable  newspaperman. 
115,000  down.  Will  leave  proposition 
open  to  buy  up  to  65  per  eent.  In 
heart  of  agricultural  area  of  Rocky 
Mountains.  No  curiosity  seekers  please. 
Tins  is  one  of  those  unusual  opportnni- 
oes  to  get  into  a  big  field  cheap.  Box 
■lol.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

®00D  SIZED  west  coast  daily  in  ex- 
tluiive  field,  long  established  on  sound 
unancial  bssis,  splendid  prospects  for 
future  growth,  information  given  only 
**11  financed  inquiries.  Write  Box 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

legal  DAILY  newspaper  in  metro¬ 
politan  city  of  200.000.  Operated  con- 
m^uonsly  since  1883  in  largest  city  in 
U(  state.  Designated  as  official  court 
P>W  m  all  four  divisions  of  the  dist- 
irt  court.  Owned  by  printer  who 
nesii  t  know  how  to  operate  it  and 
(«n  t  find  right  help.  Will  sell  for  last 
year  s  gross  revenue.  Box  2159,  Edi- 
L"r  k  Publisher  _ 

XW  READY,  16-page  catalogue 
descriptions. 
— Ui  BROS,,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

jell  established  weekly  in  middle- 
OM  ’hV/*'''  earnings.  $.50.- 

*  PablUher.'*''’- 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY. 
Established  36  years.  Nets  $1,000 

'  month.  $20,000  handles.  LE.ASE 

I  WEEKLY  NEAR  LOS  ANGELES.  No 
{  plant.  Good  money  maker.  OREGON 

i  WEEKLY.  Good  job  and  newspaper 
'  plant.  Gros.-s  $30,000  year.  $25,000 
,  iiandles.  ,1.  L.  Stoll.  Box  8408.  Los 

.Vngeles  16,  California. _ 

I  WEEKLY'  with  good  basic  paid  circii- 
j  lation.  Excellent  opportunity  of  ex- 

!  iianding  into  daily.  Reasonable  Terms. 

I  Write  Sol  Clark,  Commercial  Building,  ' 
j  Savannah,  Georgia.  | 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED  i 

•V.M  now  ready  to  ymrehase  anotlier  j 
I  daily  in  city  up  to  20,000  population,  I 
j  I’refer  mid-west  or  south.  Good  casli  | 
I  payment.  Successful  record.  Confiden-  | 
ti.-il.  Box  2203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  inter¬ 
ested  in  full  purchase  of  small  daily- 
semi-weekly  or  weekly,  vicinity  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Confidence  assured.  Up 
to  $50,000  cash.  Highest  references. 
Box  2099,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

IDE.AL  opportunity  for  owners  seeking  I 
to  retire,  to  turn  newspaper  over  to  | 
lu-ovcd  younger  management.  Pub-  : 
lisher-editor  $100,000  gross  daily, 
seeks  somewhat  larger  field.  Solid 
man  will  purchase  your  property  on 
terms,  with  eertainty  of  halanee  to 
your  family  or  estate,  earcful  but  alert 
carrying  on  of  your  valuable  |)roperty. 
Confidenfiai.  direct  dealing  desired. 
Box  2172.  Editor  &  Piililislier. 


YVANTED 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  50  miles  radios 
of  Philadelphia.  Cash  unlimited.  Con- 
fiilenee  assured. 

KEYSTONE  BU.SIXESS  BROKERS 
121  South  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia  7,  Penna. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU  | 

NEWSPAPER  PUES.SES  I 

SMATCO  ROUTERS  i 

i 

.STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY  j 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.  I 

11  West  42nd  Streirt 

New-  Y'ork  18.  N.  I 


GO.SS  4  U.N’IT  2241''  cut-off  fine  .slia|>e.  ' 
also  Hoe  4  and  6  unit  presses.  ! 

Duplex  20  page  single  unit  semi-iilate  ' 
press  with  .\C  motor.  I 

Goss  24'page  twi>  t>Inte  wide  High  I 
Speed.  .\C  motor. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  i 

Box  .56 1 _ Naiii|ia.  Idaho  | 

64  PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

This  press  is  offered  for  immediate 
sale  and  delivery.  It  was  purchased  { 
by  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  to  use 
during  the  emergency  of  plant  and 
equipment  reconstruction.  It  performs 
excellently  and  is  a  good  buy  for  gome 
p^ublisher  who  needs  equipment  now. 
The  press  is  available  for  inspection  . 
in  The  Dallas  Times  Herald’s  auxili  | 
ary  plant  in  Dallas,  ’Texas.  i 

Tlie  Dallas  Times  Herald 

First  in  Dallas  I 


DUPLEX  PRE.S.S,  Model  “E",  8-1 

page,  with  chases  and  rollers.  3  phase  i 
motor,  available  about  .faniiary  1.5th. 

l 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS  i 
Marshall  &  .Jefferson  Sts.,  I 

_ Pliiladeiphia  22,  Pa. _  1 

FOR  S.ILK  ...  26  second-hand  steel 
chases.  Page  size  8  columns  (12  em) 
wide,  20  inches  deej).  Will  make  bar¬ 
gain  |)rice  for  quick  sale.  MASON 
CITY  GLOBE  GAZE’TTE,  Mason  City 
1  own. 


KLROD.  MODEL  E.  witli  electric  pot. 
motor.  14  molds.  Good  order.  $2,575 
easli,  f.o.b.  New  Y’ork.  Printcraft  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  277  Broadw-ay,  New  York 

7  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat,  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Meso-Steele  Company. 
400  West  Madison  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE* 

.MILLER  and  -Ymsco  Saws;  32  x  45 
Hoe  Mat  Roller:  Wesel  Electric  Proof 
Presses;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate,  Caster 
and  Shaver;  Hoe  Finishing  Machine; 
Flat  and  Curved  Casting  Boxes;  6  Du- 
t»lex  flat-bed  Chases;  New-  and  Used 
Stereotype  Chases;  Hall  Form  Tables, 
pump  Trucks.  Galleys  and  Galley  Cab-  . 
inets;  New-  Linotype  Magazines;  39'', 
Chandler  &  Price  .Anto.  Pow-er  Cutter  I 
with  A.C.  Motor;  Model  Kelly  Auto  ! 
matic  size  14  x  20.  ready.  Thomas  W.  i 
Hall  Co.,  120  YVest  42nd  St..  New 
Y'ork  18.  j 

CU’TLER  HAMMER  40  3  H.  P.  two  \ 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press  | 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3  I 
ph.  60  cy.  .\C.  complete  with  resistors  I 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable.  now  available.  Two  are  face- 
|)l8te  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  tw-o 
are  cross  head  type,  w-ill  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21Mi 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re- 
finest.  The  FiASTERN  COIX)R  PRINT¬ 
ING  Co..  Waterbury  91.  Cionnectient. 


FOR  SALE: 

Mergenthaler  linotype,  model  L,  [ 
i3288R,  single  magaziue.  electric  pot.  i 
2  universal  molds,  $1500.00.  ! 

Intertype  $4070,  2  magazines,  electric  i 
pot,  3  universal  molds,  $2500.00.  \ 

Available  our  office  January,  1949.  1 
Daily  News-Tribune,  LaSalle,  Illinois.  ■ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  1 
PUBLISHER  WHO  HAS  OUTGROWN  i 
HIS  PLAT  BED  PRESS  AND ' 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  CHANGE  OVER 
TO  ROTARY  EQUIPMENT  Offering 
twenty-page  Duplex  Semi-Cylindrical 
Press,  2244"  sheet  cut  with  combina¬ 
tion  half  and  quarter  pace  folder  com-  | 
plete  with  two  motor  Cline  Drive  and  , 
Controller.  Full  set  of  rubber  rollers.  ; 
mat  roller,  metal  pot.  pump,  complete 
set  curved  stereo  machinery,  including  | 
Casting  Box.  shaver  and  tail  cutter  1 
w-ith  motor.  .All  3-phase.  60.evcle.  [ 
220-volt.  .Available  about  December  i 
1st.  Can  be  seen  in  oi,eratioii.  Write' 
direct  to  Ft.  I.anderdale  Daily  New-s. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 


New-  model  CR.AAVPORD  SINGLF: 
WTI.APPER  shipped  to  Saeramenfo 
f  Calif.)  UNION,  CRAYATORD  now 
saving  dollars  for  newspapers  in  NINE 
‘-•■itps.  1.000  single  wraps  per  honr. 

YVrite  YVilliam  B.  Edmondson  Co., 
1522  Callow-hill  Street.  Pbila.  30.  Pa. 


40-PAGE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width. 
2244"  ciif-off.  Uses  67”.  50".  33A4''. 
1644"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages  wide, 
one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press  now 
printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily.  30  h.  p.,  d.  c.  220  volt  motor 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  2084.  Editor  & 
Puhlisher. 


FOR  SALE 


HOE  SEXTl'PLE 

Black  and  YY’hite  or  color.  21 'i"  cat 
off.  double  folder,  end  feed,  available 
in  January. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
8  Page  Press,  in  short  frame,  A.C. 
drive,  complete  stereo  equipment 
Available  immediately. 

GOSS  OCTT’PLE 

23  9  16"  cutoff;  with  spot  eolor 
AC  motor  drive  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  immediately. 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  E — a.c.  Drive 

GOSS  COMET 
8  page  flatbed — a.c.  Drive 


GOSS  STRAIOHTLTNE 
2244-inch  cutoff.  5  deck,  two  nla*>'. 
wide,  with  extra  color  fountains.  AC 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

2244"  cutoff,  Hoe  8-ann  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters.  web-hresV 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp,  AC 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

Available  immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18  N.  Y 
Snite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  "Shulpress  New  York" 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Closing  out  all  ot  the  remaining 
machinery  and  equipment  of 


THE  SEATTLE  STAR 


PRESS  ROOM 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 
4  deck  plus  H  color  deck,  end  feed, 
double  folder,  23  9  16"  cut-off. 


STEREO  DEPT. 

8  ton  Qil  Metal  Furnace 
YVood  Jr.  -Autoplate  Set 
Extra  hand  set  stereo 
Hoe  Curved  Router 

Also  several  Intertype  machines,  mats. 
Vandercook  proof  press  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  composing  room  equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  -Ave.,  New  Y'ork  18.  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9  1132 


DUPLEX  tubular  .-asting  box  for  sale 
Excellent  condition  $600  off  the  floor. 
Bayonne  Times.  Bayonne.  New-  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE 

1  C.  S.  M.-3  liitertype,  electric  pot. 
1  Model  -A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 

Miehle  and  Babcock  Flat  Bed  Presses 
Duplex  Model  ''E’’  eight-page 
A.  C.  Motor 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  YVORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


KEMP  GAS  BURNER  for  Tubular 
pot.  saves  40%  on  gas,  also  Tubular 
casting  box.  Box  561,  Nampa.  Idaho. 


newspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
shaver,  tail  cutter,  finishing  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  Wabash  (Indi¬ 
ana)  Plain  Dealer. 


MODEL  "B"  INTERTYPE,  Serial 
No.  1101.  2  magazines,  2  molds,  gas 
pot,  54 -horse  motor,  A.  C.  110-v, 
single  phase.  60  cycle,  1140  R.  P.  M. 
— $3,100.  Price  will  be  reduced  $100 

Ser  week  until  sold.  A.  K.  Walling, 
skaloosa  Herald.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 


MODEL  26  LINOTYPE,  No.  37495 
equipped  with  electric^  pot,  geared 
motor,  four  molds,  matrices  all  maga¬ 
zines.  Machine  in  better  than  average 
j  condition  for  age.  Now  available,  price 
!  $2,400.00,  Times-L’nion.  Jacksonville. 
!  Florida. 


L.  &  B.  HEAY’Y'  DUTY'  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  now  in  use  in  newspaper 
|)1ants  from  coast  to  coast.  Available 
for  immediate  delivery  in  any  quantity. 
Highest  quality,  lowest  price.  Manu¬ 
factured  t*»  the  exact  heigiit  you  spe¬ 
cify.  with  one-half  ineh  adjustment  up 
!  or  down.  All  metal  ronstriietion,  cast 
iron  machined  tot>.  Ulioiee  of  casters. 

'  W  :b  4-inch  metal  wheels  in  heavy 
1  east  iron  ball  bearing  swivel  fork, 
i  $59. 50.  Same  wlieel  and  fork,  but 
I  with  Durex  wheel  liearing.  $62.50. 
I  YY'itb  5-inch  liall  liearing  steel  wheel  in 
,  lieavv  pressed  st.d  ball  bearing  swivel 
1  fork,’  $71.50.  Five-in  li  ball  bearing 
riiblier  wheels  optional  at  $74.50._  All 
;i-ici*a  tjuoted  are  F.U.B.  Elkin,  N.  C. 
YVrite  for  literature  giving  complete 
'  details,  or  order  direct.  L.  .t  B.  Sales 
I  (’  miiany,  113  Market  Street.  P.  O. 
'  'toy  .560.  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


16  F’.AGE  HOE  Newspaper  Press.  Four 
l>late  wide.  YY’ill  print  4,  6.  8,  10,  12. 
14.  16  pages.  Eqnitiped  also  with  8 
l,a.'e  Scott  color  deck  to  produce  20 
and  24  pages. 

Equivalent  of  24  page  press  with 
iingc  press  floor  space.  Cut-off  21*4". 
8-' oliimn,  12  ems.  Comidete  w-ith  .AC, 
three  phase.  220  v.  60  cycle  motor 
'■quiiiment  and  dry  mat  sterentytte  ac- 
eessories.  Nothing  else  needed.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Reasonably  priced  for 
'•nick  sale.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 
Inc..  2630  Payne  .Avenue.  Cleveland 
''  Ohio.  Newspaiier  Division.  Phone; 
TOw-er  1-1810.  Branches:  Chicago- 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

bUOLOW  MATS,  two  cabmeti  with 
33  fonts  from  18  pt.  to  72  pt.  Avsil- 
sble  immedistrly.  Ben  Shulmsn,  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y., 
Phone:  BRysnt  9- 1132. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Qoss  Fletbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex, 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

OFFF/K  contract  5u0/ioo0  tons  month¬ 
ly  Austrian  newsprint  $140  per  2000 
lbs.  CIF  New  York.  Excellent  quality. 
Samples  ayailable  upon  request.  Swed- 
ish-Interamerican  Company,  Inc.,  9  E. 
45th  St.,  New  Y’ork.  MU  7-6115. 


NEWSPRINT 

BEST  QUALITY’ — LOW  PRICES 
The  Paper  Merchants’  Co..  147  W. 
42  St.,  New  York  City.  CHelsea  2- 
4603. 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Made  to  order — any  aiae. 

Any  shippinfc  date. 

Ayailable  to  publishers  only. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

870  Lexington  Are.,  New  York  17. 
Phone:  ORegon  0-8870 

NOTE: 

Alfred  Horn,  formerly  of  70  Wall 
Street,  la  now  associated  with  ns. 


$173  PER  TON  F.O.B.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  your  sixes. 

200  Tons  Monthly. 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  A  CO..  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention;  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipments,  Can¬ 
adian,  any  sise  rolls,  larce  quantities. 
Box  2077.  Editor  A  PnbTisher. 


NEYVSPKINT  in  all  roll  sixes  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
quality.  Canadian  and  American, 
white,  standard,  32  lb.,  basic  weiftbt 
newsprint.  Price  $180.00  per  ton, 
F.  O.  B.  New  Y’ork  or  Canada.  News¬ 
print  available  in  sheets  at  $165.00 
per  ton. 

Stanley  Ross  Associates 
250  West  Broadway 
New  Y’ork  13.  N.  Y. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  ROSSPRESS 
New  Y’ork  City 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
_  WANTED 


LINOTYPE  AND  INTERTYPE  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  pots,  110  or  220  volts.  Mont- 
fomery  Company,  Inc.,  Towanda,  Pa. 
PUBLISHER  nerds  Lndlow  and  Mats 
for  small  newspaper.  Box  2081,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 


Rotary  and  Flafbad 
Nawtpapar  Prascat 
Magazina  &  Gravura  Prastat 


BEN  SHULMAN 

600  Fifth  Avs.,  New  York  1$ 
Telephone:  BRyant  0-1182 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
_ WANTED _ 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13f^  inch  printing  diameter, 
inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


DL'i'LE.N  KL.VTUED  PRESSES 
Models  .V  and  E 
Box  2182.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

_ Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 

Division  of  CVntre  Truckinjf  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  67 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COMPLETE  PRINTING  PLANT  FOR 
SALE.  .  .  Excellent  condition.  .  .  . 
Prints  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  and 
all  types  of  job  work.  .  .  EXCEL- 
LEN'T  BUY.  .  .  Equipment  can  be 
moved,  or  if  desired,  present  business 
including  printing  two  weeklies  and 
low  cost  lease  is  available.  .  .  Write 
P.  O.  Box  404,  Springfield.  Mass. 
YOUNG  experienced  newspaper  man 
w-ants  to  get  into  business  by  purchase 
of  a  small  city  daily.  Would  prefer  to 
go  in  partnership  with  older  man, 
who  wants  to  carry  on  the  editorial 
responsibility,  but  would  consider  any 
reasonable  sound  proposition.  Box 
2137.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

AlSTKALiAN  LEG-MAN 
Ni*wsnian.  staffer,  30.  YVill  cover  your 
.Australian  assignments.  First-class 
reporter,  excellent  contacts,  intimate 
knowledge  .Australian  politics,  life, 
tlioiiglit.  Features,  straight  news,  trade 
and  farm  journals.  Don  .Austin.  3 
Riversdal  Road.  Hawthorn  E.  2.  Mel- 

boiirne.  .Australia. _ 

EXCLUSIVE 
CAPITOL  COVERAGE 
Offer  publisher  seeking  localized,  per¬ 
sonalized  Washington  coverage.  a 
thricp-w-eekly  column,  plus  query  serv¬ 
ice  at  modest  retainer. 

Cover  national  scene  with  intimate, 
off-the-beat  coverage  of  own  Congress¬ 
ional  ilelegation.  Confidential.  Box 
•’19.’).  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EUROPE  BOUND,  February,  ’49 
Young  woman  seeks  assignment 
abroad.  Experience  Journalism.  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations.  Radio.  What  will  you 
require!  Box  2207,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SEATTLE  CORRESPONDENT  avaTT 
able,  string  or  fulltime.  First  class 
contacts  with  news  sources.  Box  2119, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

OUT  OF  JOB  DOLDRUMS? 

Get  immediate  help  before  selling 
voiirself  short.  My  .Tob  Counseling  and 
Promotional  Resume  Services  give  spe¬ 
cific,  step  by  step  job  getting  direction. 
Private  across-the-table  analysis  of 
your  experience  and  personal  capacity. 
Clients  here  and  abroad  report  satis- 
faetion.  For  interview,  contact  GENE 
NASH.  PROMOTIONAL  RESUME  A 
.TOB  CONSULTANT.  Tel.  PE  6-2333, 
New-  York  City,  or  Box  2201.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  it  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  too  I  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  FIs. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  AND  ADVER¬ 
TISING  DIRECTOR.  Y'oung  man  to 
take  complete  charge  of  business  end 
of  small  Indiana  daily.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  permanent  connection. 
Write  Hoosier  State  Press  Asso'iation, 
603  Indians  Trust  Bldg.,  Indianapolis 
4,  Indiana. _ 

MAN,  experienced  in  newspaper  work 
to  act  as  office  manager  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  daily.  State  experience  and  salary 
required.  Box  2160.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher _ 

W.AXTED  Very  competent  business 
manager  for  two  dailies  in  a  Univer¬ 
sity  town.  .  .  Circulation  20.000.  .  . 
Must  liave  knowledge  of  bookkeeping, 
auditing  and  taxes  pertaining  to  pub- 
lisliiiig  business.  .  .Write  Box  2173, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTKSING  manager,  wanted. 
The  Daily  Dispateh.  New  Kensington. 
I’a,,  is  looking  for  a  capable  man 
under  40  to  manage  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  Circulation  11,000.  Published  in 
modern  plant.  Must  be  experienced, 
callable  of  selling,  layouts,  and  also 
able  to  supervise  department  of  five. 
Kxeellent  otiportnnity .  Permanent. 
"  rife  Publisher. 


AOVKKTISINO  SALESMAN  wanted 
for  afternoon  ilaily  with  over  11.000 
.\BC  eirrulation.  Long  established 
paper  in  growing  town.  Salary  and 
Commission  has  been  averaging  about 
$95.00  per  week.  Give  references  and 
full  information  in  first  letter.  Write 
Tribnne-Herald,  Casper.  Wyoming. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

fast  growing  morning  paper  in  East¬ 
ern  area  over  300,000.  Terms  to  suit 
right  man. 

ALSO  DISPLAY  MEN  wanted.  Write 
Box  2145,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


ENERGETIC  EXPERIENCED  adver¬ 
tising  manager  small  afternoon  daily. 
Selling,  layout,  promotion  ability  re¬ 
quired.  Attractive  remuneration.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  YVrite  general  man¬ 
ager.  care  Covington  Virginian.  Cov¬ 
ington,  Va..  giving  references,  experi¬ 
ence  and  all  information  first  letter. 


EXPERIENCED  RETAIL 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 

I.arge  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in 
an  important  mid-western  city  requires 
the  services  of  two  salesmen  of  ability 
whose  training  and  interest  is  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  Give  full  details  in 
your  reply.  Write  Box  2196,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


LEADING  New  England  daily  news¬ 
paper,  36,000  ABC  circulation,  has 
opening  for  experienced  local  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Must  have  proven 
ability  to  prepare  layouts,  copy,  and 
service  accounts.  Excellent  working 
conditions;  congenial  ataff.  Complete 
detaila  and  referencea  in  first  letter. 
Write  Box  2206,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVi^^ 

ADVEK'l’lSlNG  SALESliIi~~ 
WANTED 

Permanent  position  open  for  nia 
man  who  wishes  to  advance, 
one  who  has  had  experience  oa  ^ 
city  paper  and  wants  to  itep  ^ 
fast-moving  combination  dailj  J 
Sunday.  Good  salary  and  good  voiC 
conditions.  Give  referencei  u(  4 
tails  of  experience.  The 
Co..  Bartlesville,  Oklahoms. 

WE  ARE  SEEKING  a  fast 
layout,  copy  and  account  service  m;,' 
man  to  replace  man  just  appoiite 
publisher  of  another  new-sptptr  u 
same  owner.  Call  or  write,  C.  L.  JuT 
Chester  Times,  Chester,  Pennijlcn^ 


HELP  WANTED-ARTisr~ 

tsT.AFF  ARTIST  for  monthly  pokj 
tion  dealing  with  show  horsn.  k 
tional  circulation.  Must  be  goodni, 
layout,  page  make-up.  Must  ilu 
touch  photos  and  have  knovledp  d 
airbrush  technique.  No  knowledu  if 
horses  necessary.  Write  givin*  ei|a;. 
ence,  qualifications,  and  ulorj  g. 
pected.  Popular  Horsemen,  Dorotka 
Bell,  Ass't.  Editor,  Hall  Bldg.,  2i(i 
Locust,  Harrisburg,  Pcnnsylvtpli. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUliTiar 

•AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  circclw* 
manager  for  pastern  daily  in  25-aO,M 
eireulation  range.  Opportunity  to  m 
duce  in  eompetitive  situation. 

Excellent  salary.  Replies  treiKd  t 
confidence. 


Box  2179.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CAPABLE,  qualified,  home  deliTtr; 
supervisor.  Must  be  strottf  Mt; 
who  can  train  and  handle  men  distrin 
managers.  Large  operation  offeriii 
unlimited  opportunity  for  idrure 
ment.  Give  complete  details  and  rMotf 
of  experience,  starting  salary  regsini 
etc.  Write  Box  2110,  Editor  i  hk- 
lisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  for  ) 
month  exclusive  daily.  13  carriers,  k 
build  soundly  by  carrier  and  asi: 
Wonderful  field,  eould  be  tops,  if  i- 
grow  together.  Taking  order  job  prisi 
ing  and  office  supplies  while  ontsil- 
eoiild  inerease  your  income.  Write ISB 
fully,  including  references,  sge,  fis 
ily,  housing,  ear,  starting  and  eiMtu! 
salary  to  Franklin  Y'ates,  Times-fii 

zette,  Slielbyville,  Tennessee. _ 

EXPERIENCED  eireulation  and  (rr 
motion  man.  Not  over  40  years  of  Ip 
preferred.  Good  opportunity  for  at: 
who  can  qualify.  Give  full  informilioi 
on  experience,  and  referencei  is  In; 
letter.  YVrite: 

The  Daily  Dispatch 
New  Kensington,  Pennsylvinis 
NKWSP.VPEK  circulation  man  win 
broad  experience  for  important  poi 
tion  on  MES  combination  in  gnjwiii 
Southeast  —  Land  of  Opporfnnity 
Please  give  complete  informition,  Bn 

216.’.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Circnlation  manager,  ill 
ary  and  bonus  proposition ;  give  rrhr 
ence,  experience  and  expected  itutiii 
salary.  Tribune,  Concord.  N  0. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

COMBINATIDN  news  and  ad  rain  hr 
northeast  Ohio  weekly  owned  by  th*o 
of  dailit's.  KxroUeiit  opportunity  W" 
rapid  advancomont  to  iiianaifrr  wj 
younsr  man  with  ability.  Write  W 
details,  education,  uxperienre 
sf*nt  salary.  Box  217r>.  Editor  k  W' 
lisher. _ 

N’EW.S  EDITOR  wanted:  Able  to 
U*as**d  wire,  supervise  reportinf  wl 
news.  Give  fall  details,  expene^ 
ri'ferenres,  startint;  salary 
Perman*mt.  pleasant.  15.000  <dy  J> 
heart  of  Cumberland  Mountaiai.  IWr 
News,  Middlesboro.  Kentucky.  ^ 


n  AwacAftter.  male.  eoUw 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR. 
handling  AP  leased  wire,  *riW 
heads,  planning  makeup  for 
tion  afternoon  daily.  Slate  age.  eijw 
enee.  education,  marital  »!L®. 
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^IETWAWTEP— EDITORIAL 

SkPoKTEKS  needed  by  progressive 
„  cowt  city  morning  newspaper, 
■lend  <ull  details,  edmation.  experi- 
(BCf  s»l»0'  requirements,  to  Box 
■>isi'  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

WtXTED — by  Publie  Kelations  De- 
iVrtnient  in  large  midwest  munnfaetur- 
Int  concern;  man  with  writing  and 
Ijvoni  experience  on  ni-wspaper  or 
nlher  publications;  to  edit  sales  house- 
on!in.  monthly  magazine  type.  Duties 
also  include  assisting  with  iiublieity 
rf|fS.HC8  and  other  work  in  deiiartiiient. 
sniiing  salary  $2(10  tier  month.  (Jood 
opportunity  for  young,  single,  jour¬ 
nalist  looking  for  piTuianent  eonnec- 
lion  with  long-established  eoni|iany. 
Write  Box  2200,  Kditor  &  Publisher 
jiring  full  details  of  background  and 

.  cperience. _ _ 

W-t-N'TED:  Riqiorter.  Pri'fer  single 
man  because  housing  situation,  (live 
background,  references  first  tetter. 
Want  no  floaters,  etc.,  as  this  job  can 
le.id  to  bigger  things  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  Write  K.  H.  Rowley.  Painesvilb- 

TcPzraph.  Paiiiesville.  Ohio. _ 

YOUXG  WOMAN  for  society  editor’s  i 
job.  including  some  local  news  and  ' 
feature  writing.  Starting  salary  $40  ; 
per  week.  Write  full  details  in  first  j 
letter  to  Managing  Editor.  Daily 
Xfwa.  Rhinelander.  Wisconsin.  | 


HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 

l.MVKKSITV  wants  journalism  itro- 
ffssnr  with  master's  degree  and  news 
or  magazine  exiterience.  Box  2160. 
Ij'litor  d'  Piihlislier. _ 

sOCTHWE.STKKN  state  univt-rsity 
aants  man  27-35  as  instructor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  beginning  summer  or  fall  of 
1949.  Must  have  master's  degree  and 
fiperience  in  advertising,  copywriting 
and  layout,  plus  some  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  or  desk  experience.  Probable 
ainemonth  starting  salary.  $3,000, 
<ammers  off  or  one-fifth  more  for  oc- 
'iiionil  summer  teaching.  Essential 
job  requires  man  who  thoroughly  tin- 
IfTstands  preiiaration  of  advertising 
opy  as  separate  art :  but  he  will  also 
need  to  teach  some  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  work  and  should  have  solid 
comprehension  there.  Please  apply 
nnly  if  ynu  have  honest  conviction  you 
Wn  all  renuircincnts.  Box  2171 
Kditor  &  Ptihlisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  all-around 
job  in d  advertising  man  in  newspaper 
Slid  job  shop  in  town  of  6.500.  No 
objection  to  age  if  yon  know  the  trade 
Bmn  Press.  Bryan,  Ohio. 


PRES.SMEN,  rotarv.  for  California 
ipen  shop  daily:  $2.24  days — $2.40 
mghts.  Permanent  for  competent  man 
Help  on  honsing.  (live  full  details  and 
■elerenees.  Box  2167.  Editor  &  Pub- 
■«nfr. 


situation  open  for  . 

px™  floor  man.  Also  ad-news  ope 
tor.  Union  scale  $1.85.  Overtime, 
doy  «cation.  Paid  holidays.  Tot 
™  bring  in  Lorain  on  Lake  Ei 
Housing  available.  Contact:  Lit 
Ohio'”**"’  Liorain  Journal,  Lon 


VASTED—Monotype  operator 
rile  ind  type  caster,  and  (liant  ci 
fletn-U^  /'  I’"  DuErmit,  N 

JWQWB.  Ohio  j Of] rn 


wrio'^*''?'*  doorman, 

periencfd,  for  daily  paper.  $85  foi 
’ox'tr-d  L.  L.  Irwin,  Bo, 
lews  Herald.  Borger.  Tex  a  s 


WASTED  —  Compositor  for  n 
becoming  n 
Ui'rJIie  ^  *”'1  Sunday  paper. 
DuEnnit.  Middletown.  Ohio  J 


»-ITERART agency  SERVia 

*<W8PAPERMEN’8  agency.  . 

ESik.  vi^''  ^*®tion.  Plays  mark) 
“wtlis  Klsusner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  > 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

^  ADMINISTRA’nVE _ 

Top  botch  man  wants  administrativ 
Ci.,!.  etipwience.  Know  m; 

u  p2I*'  Now  employe* 

Is  investigator.  Abl 

Whu  n  ***i.J'®’^*  '•’t  managemeni 
"nte  Box  *0»3,  Editor  k  Publiihei 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

A  PROFIT  PRODUCER  I 
Linage*  rate  inereasea  plus  operation¬ 
al  economies  resulting  in  more  than 
100%  profit  gains — that's  my  2-year 
record  as  second-in-command  on  daily 
of  10 M  circulation.  Well  experienced 
in  editorial,  advertising*  mechanical, 
business  departments.  College,  mar¬ 
ried.  33.  Want  more  challeniring  spot 
as  business  manager  or  publisher’s  as¬ 
sistant  on  larger  publication.  Let  me 
give  you  details  of  an  uihimihI  news- 
paper  ba(kgrouiid.  Box  22o3.  Kditor 
&  Publisber, 

AKWS  KXKCLTIVK 
with  unusually  broad  experience  and 
record  of  achievement  is  open  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  post  which  offers  challenge  and 
tipportunity.  Background  includes  al¬ 
most  every  phase  of  editorial  and 
•ws  work,  (including  notable  career 
IS  foreign  correspondent),  plus  ex*  I 
perience  in  posts  of  large  executive 
an<l  administrative  responsibility. 
.\vailable  on  short  notice  for  the  right 
•  pening.  Box  2136.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVEUTltSl.Mi  .MA.\A(iKR.  Proven 
prorliici-r,  finest  rei'ord  and  referenres. 
Snntherti  California.  2(lM  |)referred. 
.Available  about  February  1.  Box 

2194.  Eililor  &  Publi.slier. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  28,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  married,  6  years  diver¬ 
sified  daily  display  experience.  Not  a 
'oafer.  Desires  permanent  position  on 
Northern  or  Southern  California  daily. 
Bc‘sf  of  references.  Write  Huttenhoff, 
275  I.aingden  Ave.,  Arcadia,  California. 
DISPLAY  Salesman,  experienced,  good 
at  copy,  layout,  sales.  Young,  married. 
Now  employed  New  York  City  area 
daily  of  40,000.  Box  1960,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Notice  FLORID.A  Newspapers 
Weeklies-Dailies 

Disjilay  salesman  16  years’  experience. 
Reply  Box  2186.  Editor  &  Publisber. 
NOTICE 

.A  good  classified  executive  and  sales¬ 
man.  with  an  unusual  record,  experi¬ 
enced  in  rural  and  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  is  now  available  to  a  forthright 
and  enterprising  imblisher  who  recog¬ 
nizes  the  importance  of  Classified  and 
wiil  appreciate  a  man  who  will  make 
this  sectio.i  of  bis  newspaper  some¬ 
thing  to  be  proud  of.  The  right  salary 
and  enminission  acceptable.  AVrife  or 
■  Bov  OJ7P  g.  Pnhlisher. 

RELIABLE  ADVERTISING’ MAN  d^ 
sjres  position  with  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Medium  siied  daily.  East  prefer¬ 
red.  Good  record,  married,  ambitions, 
capable  of  executive  responsibility. 
Box  2053,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
_ CARTOONISTS _ 

■ARTIST  —  Experienced  cartoonist, 
commercial  artist.  Desire  free-lance 
cartoon  work.  Consider  work  space  ar¬ 
rangement.  New  York  City.  Box  2102, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GHOST  cartoonist,  assistant  to  estab¬ 
lished  comic  strip  artist,  to  do  letter¬ 
ing,  backgrounds,  etc.  Experienced 
nen  professionally.  State  salary.  New 
A'ork  or  Hollywood.  Box  2168.  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCUI.ATIOW _ 

IjONG  experienced  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  seeks  new  eonneetion  on  ennitable 
commission  or  combination  ealary  and 
commission  bssis.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  In  Circulation  and  have  envi¬ 
able  record  of  accomplishment.  Hard 
worker,  excellent  promoter.  Ability 
nroven  in  highly  eotnpetitive  flelds. 
Write  Box  2076.  Editor  A  ’Publisher. 

SITUATIONS-  WANTED^EDITORIAl 

AMBTTTOT’S 

x’o  pvnerience.  Bschelors  degree  in 
iniirnstism.  willing  to  lescti  the  hsrd 

"■sv.  College  sports  stsIT.  Will  go  snv- 

„-t<pre.  Sslarv  secondary.  Box  2146. 

'Editor  <•  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  TMMEDTATELV; 
Single.  23-year-old  journalism  g'*'' 
doaires  exoerience  as  reporter  on  daily 
’’’  small  eity — population  not  over  25,- 
(t'A'A;  prefer  midwest  hot  will  go  anv- 
o-here;  Permanent.  Writ<>  Robert  Saw- 
hill.  Highlands.  New  .Trr,,v. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ABLE  Bewriteman,  fast  at  deak,  en¬ 
terprising  reporter,  29,  four  years 
uewswire  experience,  metropolitan  city 
preferred.  Box  2090,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

ACCUK.ATE  UNDER  PRESSURE 
and  quick  to  learn  new  ropes.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  types  of  reporting  and 
both  literary  and  dramatic'  criticism. 
-Married  veteran,  24,  with  car.  seeks 
jiositioii  on  daily  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine.  Best  references  from  metropol¬ 
itan  area  daily.  Culumhia  College  de¬ 
gree.  Keiinett  Love,  537  East  88th 
Street.  New  A'ork  28,  New  A'ork. 

IRafalgar  9-2334. _ 

-ALERT  reporter  wants  job  on  small 
or  large  city  daily  in  New  York,  New 
England  or  a  Mid-.Atlantic  state;  three 
years’  experienee  general,  police,  trade 
news;  B.  J.  degree  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Write  Frank  Mazzara,  207  Or 

eliaril  Roail.  Solvay.  New  York. _ 

CAN  A  PAPER 

within  eommiitiiig  distanee  of  Man¬ 
hattan  use  a  general  rei>orter!  6 
months  small  eity  daily.  High  school 
journalism  teacher.  AP  copy  girl.  Box 
219(1.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER — 20  years  editorial  ex¬ 
perienee.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2161,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR- -Puhlioation  needing  editor 
who  is  also  advertising  man,  knows 
gruphie  arts,  invited  to  write.  Over 
21)  years’  experienee.  Most  reeently 
with  Si)orts  publications.  .1.  Gallagher. 
1169  Flatbush  .Vve..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
EDITORI.AL  Writer.  15  years  top  met¬ 
ropolitan  experience  in  both  foreign 
and  domestic  fields.  Box  2189.  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

KDITORI.M,  writer,  36,  married,  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  experienee  with  i)apers 
and  magazines  in  Europe  (Great  Brit¬ 
ain)  and  U.  S.  -A.  Expert  Russian 
and  eastern  Euroi>ean  problems.  .\ni- 
eriean  eorresjMjndent  of  two  dailies 
and  one  weekly  in  Europe.  Seek  po¬ 
sition  with  future  and  possibilities  for 
advancement.  Hard  worker.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  2184,  Editor  & 

potdisiier. _ 

EDITOR-WRITER:  Peppy.  18  years’ 
wire  service,  newsjiaiier  exiierienie, 
administrative,  foreign  service.  Top 
feature  man.  wants  Eastern  Seaboard 
t>ost.  Box  2187.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  news  editor,  free 
lance  writer  and  publicity  man  seeks 
opjiorliinity  with  eortioratinn,  trade 
association  or  tcublie  relations  firm. 
Write  Box  2169.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  sports  reporter,  inter¬ 
ested  in  acquiring  job  as  sports  re¬ 
porter.  Prefer  west  coast.  Single, 
veteran,  good  references.  Box  2085. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  woman  reporter- 
writer.  on  newspapers,  wire  services, 
trade  association  press  relations,  seeks 
connection.  Chicago  area.  Box  2087, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


IS  there  a  job  in  New  York  City  com¬ 
bining  writing,  research,  and  contact 
with  peojile  for  a  Wellesley  English 
graduate  with  two  years’  editorial  ex¬ 
perienee.  24.  .single?  Box  2199.  Edi- 
tor  Sr  Publisher. _ 

IS  20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  worth 
anything?  Newspaperwoman.  40.  now 
emnloyed  feature  editor  metropolitan 
daily  desires  rhange.  Write  Box  2037. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


JOURNALISM  Graduate.  20,  veteran, 
some  experience,  seeks  job  as  reporter 
in  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  Box 
2078.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VATIGN.AL  magazine  roliimnist,  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize  winner,  researeh  and  editing, 
two  foreign  languages,  typing:  young 
"Oman  with  these  nnaUfie.itions  wants 
resnonsible  iob.  Call  REgent  7-5207, 

A'-"-  York  City. _ 

VA''A''s'tvO\T  4  V  wants  tred"  ionrnsl, 
magazine,  newspaper,  or  publicity  job. 
■'  venrs'  experienee  iiuhlicitv  writing 
"'1  media.  B.  A.  .Tournalism.  New 
Box  2177,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE — Do  you  need 
fast,  aeeiirate  managing  editor,  who 
’'nows  bow  to  play  news  and  stream- 
’ine  front  page!  Splendid  headline 
writer  and  makeup  man.  Metropolitan, 
sma’ler  cities  background.  Prefer 
•mailer  city  hut  would  consider  big 
'■itv.  eopydesk.  Box  2174.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

MAGAZINE  editor,  experienced  writ¬ 
er,  layout-production  man,  26,  M.A. 

Box  2163,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

POWERFUL  PEN  ON  BLOCK — 
Talented,  young  veteran  reporter  on 
ton  midwestern  daily  seeks  switch  to 
otiier  elime.  Single,  column  and  beat 
experience.  Letters.  work  samples 
available.  Box  *217U,  Editor  &  Pub- 

li.sher. _ 

KEU’EN’T  Missouri  graduate  wants  re- 
l).)rtiug  job  on  small  city  daily  in  the 
East.  Some  experience,  SDX.  KTA. 

Box  2198.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTEK-featiire  writer,  year’s  ex- 
l)erience  large  midwest  daily;  also 
-sew  York  publicity,  editing  experi- 
eiici':  young  woman;  seeks  permanent 
spot  newspaper  wire  service,  maga 
zinc.  -MS  .lournalism.  Box  2183,  Ed: 

tor  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  25,  veteran,  B.  A.  degree. 
Hi  years’  experience,  9  montlis’  po¬ 
lice  beat.  9  months’  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Go  anywiiere.  Box  '2'20’2.  Editor 

A-  I’lihlisher. _ 

REI’OKTER.  experienced  all  beats, 
young,  single,  college,  references.  Havo 

car  2157,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  on  small  daily,  wants  job 
larger  paper.  Can  caver  every  type 
story,  write  heads,  handle  wire  and 
desk.  Also  United  Press  correspondent. 

Box  2149.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

^REPORTER  —  REWRITE  —  DESK ; 
veteran,  traveled,  8  languages,  3a 
years  experience,  dailies  thronghont 
country;  dependable,  conaeientionaK 
sober,  native  New  York  City.  Please 
state  duties,  salary.  Ready  short 
notice.  Box  2123,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SIX  years  reporting,  wire  services, 
seeking  small  daily  connection.  Mar¬ 
ried,  veteran,  32.  Butler.  198  Hudson 

■Vve..  Albany.  New  Y'ork. _ 

SOUND,  seasoned,  energetic  city  edi¬ 
tor  seeks  post  on  daily  with  circula¬ 
tion  10,000-15,000.  Now  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  but  want  more  agreeable  con¬ 
ditions.  Six  years  comprehensive  ex- 
tierienee.  Looking  for  publisher  want¬ 
ing  comprehensive,  lively  news.  Box 

2180,  Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  writer  or  editor  wants 
change  to  city  100,000  or  over;  31;  6 
years  thorough  experience;  veteran: 
radio:  camera  ability,  too;  Box  2193, 
’■'ditnr  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Ten  year  back¬ 
ground,  Wire  editing,  columns,  make¬ 
up,  head  writing,  rewrite,  photogra¬ 
phy;  Own  speed  graphic.  Sports  editor 
morning  daily  20,000  several  years. 
Also  editor-publisher  large  tri-weekly. 
Prefer  small  or  medium  sized  livewire 
daily  in  or  near  college  town.  Will  do 
general  news  work  as  well  as  sports. 
Write  1860  Riverview  St..  Eugene, 
Oregon, _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Over  6  years  newspaper  experienee : 
4'^  years  on  desk.  Single.  30,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  available  after  notice.  Box 

2131.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

YOUNG  (28)  fiction,  non-fletion  writer 
I’esires  Newspaper  job  in  Western 
New  York,  preferably  in  vicinity  of 
Kochester.  Harvard  ’42,  A.  B.  Novel 
in  publication.  Music,  soientifie.  liter¬ 
ary  eritieism.  or  straight  reporting,  re¬ 
write.  editorials.  Wide  general  experi¬ 
ence.  wiil  try  anything.  Box  2178.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  foreman  one  of  Nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  Metropolitan  dailies  seeks  day 
spot  as  publishers’  assistant.  Tho¬ 
roughly  trained  in  “Mixer”  layout, 
tvpography  and  operational  technique. 
Proven  producer.  Box  2185.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  newspapers,  features,  publicity, 
color:  own  4x5  Speed  Graphic; 
Single:  Free  to  travel  in  or  out  of 
country.  Box  2142,  Editor  A  Pub- 

'isher. _ _ 

PHOTO  ENGRAVER  -  PHOTOGRA 
PHER,  all  around  experience  in  both 
"■■Ids.  wants  position  as  combination 
•"an  on  daily.  Married,  not  a  floater, 
“xcellent  references.  Box  2197,  Editor 
t  Publishfr. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


AS  FAR  as  150  managing  edi¬ 
tors  were  concerned  the  big¬ 
gest  snafu  in  railroad  history 
took  place  at  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity  last  weekend. 

After  attending  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  in  Chicago  Wed¬ 
nesday  through  Friday  these 
editors,  many  of  them  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  wives,  hopped 
aboard  a  special  train  Saturday 
morning  to  attend  the  Notre 
Dame-  Northwestern  football 
game  at  South  Bend. 

The  party  was  a  success  from 
the  start.  The  snafu  occurred  at 
the  end.  The  train,  complete 
with  bar  and  buffet  car,  was 
highballed  through  to  its  desti¬ 
nation  in  record  time  and  it 
seemed  as  if  all  other  traffic  was 
sidetracked.  Luncheon  and  cock¬ 
tails  were  served  by  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  and  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation  in  the  latter’s 
administration  building  about 
two  blocks  from  the  station. 
Then  the  gang  was  literally 
whipped  out  to  the  stadium  in 
special  buses  with  police  escorts 
roaring  down  the  left  hand  side 
of  streets  jammed  to  a  stand¬ 
still  with  game-bound  traffic. 

The  game  was  a  good  one  and 
the  coffee  and  sandwiches  in  the 
Engineering  Building  on  the 
campus  served  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  hit  the  .spot  after  the  chill¬ 
ing  afternoon.  At  about  4:45 
word  was  passed  around  the 
sooner  the  ging  got  underway  to 
the  University  railroad  siding 
the  sooner  everyone  would  get 
back  to  Chicago,  and  besides 
many  people  had  railroad  and 
airplan''  connections  to  make.  It 
was  understood  the  train,  hav¬ 
ing  been  moved  around  from  the 
South  Bend  station,  would  shove 
off  somewhere  around  5:30. 

A  train  was  on  the  one-track 
siding  when  the  party  arrived  at 
5  but  it  belonged  to  another 
party.  The  “AP  Special’’  was 
oromised  to  pull  in  “immediate- 
Iv”  but  all  those  worried  about 
Chicago  connections  were 
warned  it  might  be  advisable 
to  hop  aboard  this  one — and. 
whether  thev  were  psychic  or 
not.  how  fortunate  Mr.  and  '^rs 
Dwight  Perrin.  Suracuae  Her¬ 
ald-Journal.  were  to  accept  the 
offer.  They  were  the  onlv  ones 
known  to  leave  on  that  train 
and  others  who  had  considered 
the  idea  and  then  turned  it 

Dwirrht  Marvin,  editor  of  the 
Troy  Record,  says  we  can't 
make  Dick  Finnegan  Attorney 
General  (Nov.  13  Shop  Talk) 
because  he  was  not  admitted 
to  the  bar. 

Marvin,  who  practiced  law 
for  three  years  before  entering 
newspaper  work,  threotens  to 
boycott  E  &  P  if  we  don't 
make  him  Attorney  Generol. 
Therefore,  he'll  have  to  do  un¬ 
til  a  better  one  comes  olong. 

Sorry,  Dick! 


down  were  soon  patting  theni- 
selves  on  the  back  because  it 
was  rumored  the  first  train 
might  be  shunted  aside  later 
anyway  to  let  the  AP  train  go 
through.  Little  did  they  compre¬ 
hend. 

«  #  « 

THE  ’immediately"  turned  into 

a  half  hour,  then  an  hour. 
Darkness  and  a  chilling  cold 
settled  down.  And  the  only 
building  adjacent  to  the  siding 
was  the  university  powerhouse. 
That  became  the  refuge. 

A  university  official  attempted 
to  round  up  more  coffee  and 
sandwiches  but  was  deterred  by 
promises  of  a  railroad  traffic 
agent  the  train  wou’d  be 
brought  in  within  a  half  hour. 
The  New  York  Central’s  agent 
explained  his  orders  had  been  to 
have  the  train  ready  for  depar¬ 
ture  al  eight  o’clock  because  the 
AP  party  was  to  be  "delayed"  at 
the  university.  He  wasn’t  kid¬ 
ding — the  party  was  “delayed” 
but  through  no  fault  of  its  own. 

A  small  group,  hardier  than 
the  others,  rounded  up  paper 
and  wood  and  started  a  bon¬ 
fire  —  a  picturesque  scene.  A 
small  songfest  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Earl  Hall.  Mason  City 
flowa)  Globe-Gazette,  was  held 
at  the  rear  of  a  huge  boiler. 
Others  sat  on  the  floor  after 
standing  for  more  than  an  hour. 
A  few  tried  to  sleep  on  iron 
stairs. 

The  humor  was  generally 
good  and  spirits  were  high  for 
the  first  hour  and  a  half.  George 
Healy,  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
'>une,  a  past  president,  and  Bill 
Steven.  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
the  newly  elected  president  were 
‘■’•ibbing"  Stanley  Barnett,  of 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  that 
such  things  never  happpened  in 
‘heir  administrations.  Barnett 
disclaimed  all  responsibility  be¬ 
cause  his  administration  had 
p^ded  the  previous  day  when 
Steven  took  office. 

In  between  trying  to  find  out 
what  happened  and  why.  editors 
discovered  eight  tons  of  coal 
had  been  consumed  while  they 
were  sitting  there. 

It  was  generally  a  good  na- 
tured  crowd — what  else  could 
they  be.  And  the  train  finally 
arrived  and  departed  <  this  time, 
immediately)  soon  after  7:30 
And  then  came  the  payoff  pro¬ 
viding  a  good  laugh. 

A  taxi  drove  up  to  the  siding 
as  the  train  was  starting.  The 
driver  raced  ahead  to  stop  the 
train  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Mc¬ 
Cullough.  Spartanburg  <S.  C. ) 
Herald,  and  Harmon  Phillips. 
Tulsa  Tribune,  climbed  aboard 
breathlessly  inquiring  where 
everyone  had  been  since  the  cof¬ 
fee  and  sandwiches  at  five 
o’clock.  They  had  been  misdi¬ 
rected  on  the  campus,  finally 
inquiring  in  dormitories,  given 
rides  by  students  into  town  to 
the  station,  directed  by  someone 
at  the  station  out  to  the  railroad 
yards,  and  then  back  to  another 
siding.  After  $10  in  taxi  fares 
they  just  made  the  train. 

After  arriving  in  Chicago 


around  10  o’clock,  at  least  one 
person  —  someone  accused  this 
correspondent — got  down  on  his 
knees  and  kissed  the  sidewalk, 
never  having  expected  to  see 
civilization  again.  Aside  from 
those  who  actually  missed  train 
connections,  everyone  seemed  to 
have  had  a  good  time  in  spite 
of  the  inconvenience.  But  we’ll 
bet  some  of  those  editors  make 
the  New  York  Central’s  ears 
burn  soon. 

•  •  * 

A  HUMOR  high  spot  in  the 

APME  program  came  immedi¬ 
ately  after  discussion  of  the 
Washington  news  report,  elec¬ 
tion  returns,  the  election,  the  re¬ 
turns,  ad  inhnatum. 

Bill  Steven  had  conducted  a 
poll  of  those  managing  editors 
registered  for  this  meeting  on 
Oct.  15.  The  idea  was  to  pick 
the  stal^  as  they  would  go  for 
the  various  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates.  As  Steven  said,  the  idea 
was  to  pick  the  states  as  they 
around  10  o’clock,  at  least  one 
would  line  up  for  Dewey  and 
that  is  exactly  what  55  m.e.’s 
did.  Not  one  of  them  picked 
Truman  to  win. 

But  the  amazing  part  of  the 
unofficial  contest  was  that  the 
winner,  L.  A.  Wortham.  Corsi¬ 
cana  Daily  Sun,  picked  38  states 
right  but  still  had  Dewey  with 
308  e'ectoral  votes.  He  miss^ 
California,  Colorado.  Idaho,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Minnesota,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin.  Every  one  of  the 
participants  contributed  $1  for 
"tabulating  expense"  and  Mr. 
Wortham’s  share  of  the  take  was 
$27.50. 

Through  Bill  Steven.  Wor¬ 
tham  explained  he  had  turned 
the  entry  blank  over  to  his  tele¬ 
graph  editor  who  had  filled  it 
out.  Wortham  stated  he  was  a 
Truman  man  himself  and 
thought  he  was  going  to  win  but 
he  “didn’t  want  to  be  the  laugh¬ 
ing  stock  of  the  APME  meet¬ 
ing  ’’ 

John  O’Connell,  Jr.,  Bangor 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Dec.  3-4— Pacific  North¬ 
west  Promotion  Conference 
Portland,  Ore.  | 

Dec.  3-4 — California  Press  ' 
Assn,  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel 
San  Francisco. 

Dec.  6 — American  Assoda-  I 
tion  of  Newspaper  Represen-  j 
tatives,  annual  meetiM  I 
Cleveland  Hotel.  ClevelMo  f 


News,  placed  second  with  T  f 
states  1  ight  giving  Dewey  32( 
votes.  He  garnered  $16.50. 

Frederick  M.  Fox.  Norriitoitr. 
(Pa.)  Times  -  Herald,  picec 
third  with  36  states  right  giyinj 
Dewey  305  votes.  He  was  thi 
only  one  of  the  three  to  give 
Thurmond  38  votes,  the  othe: 
two  having  given  him  28. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Ad  Club  Installs 
Mantel  from  London 

An  ancient  oak,  hand-carvid 
mantelpiece  made  from  timber; 
from  the  bombed-out  Guildhal 
and  House  of  Commons  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  dedicated  at  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York 
Nov.  I"!. 

The  mantelpiece  was  presen: 
ed  by  Alfred  Pemberton,  imme¬ 
diate  past-president  of  theThirt) 
Club  of  London.  Last  Christ¬ 
mas  food  packages  were  sent  to 
thirty  Club  members  by  the 
New  York  Club  members. 

Col.  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  execu¬ 
tive  committee  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Sun  and  honoran 
member  of  the  Thirty  Club,  wi< 
chairman  of  the  day.  British 
dignitaries  were  guests  at  lunch- 
eon. 

The  mantelpiece  will  be 
placed  in  a  new  Thirty  Club 
room  at  the  Advertising  Club 
where  British  newspapers,  peri¬ 
odicals  and  trade  publications 
will  be  made  available. 


A  few  of  the  managing  editors  who  found  a  place  to  lean 
during  the  long  wait  in  the  Notre  Dame  powerhouse  for  the  foo^ 
special/'  left  to  right:  A.  F.  Smith.  Worcester  Gazette;  Fred  Ste® 
Binghamton  Press;  Carl  Lindstrom,  Hartford  Times;  Joseph  T.  A** 
Rochester  Times-Union.  The  picture  was  taken  by  Vincent  S. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  without  benefit  of  flash. 
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WHERE  WORK  AND 
PLAY  GET  TOGETHER 
FOR  PROFIT 


This  "Playground  of  tha  Southwest"  is  a  busy 
city  of  88,000  on  a  35-mile-long  island, 
accommodating  a  year-round  vacation  trade 
and  having  the  finest  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  From  its  wharves  and  piers,  1093 
ships  were  loaded  last  year,  a  mark  which  has 
already  been  surpassed  in  1948.  The  city  serves 
a  retail  area  on  the  "mainland"  that  draws  its 
diversified  income  from  the  highest  per  capita 
payroll  in  Texas. 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


I  • 


some  people  prefer  to  live  in  the  dork 


In  one  county,  in  fact,  944  out  of  every  1,000  families  manage 
to  get  along  without  the  blessings  of  electricity — while  in 
another  county  not  too  far  away,  all  but  four  out  of  every 
1,000  families  have  wired  homes. 

Similar  areas  of  darkness  and  light  exist  for  almost  every  product, 
from  cereal  to  tires,  high  fashion  to  tooth-paste.  Whether  a 
county  is  wet  or  dry  (alcoholically  or  climatically),  hot  or 
cold,  high  or  low,  backward  or  progressive,  can  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  your  sales  prospects  there. 

Sales  curves — let’s  face  it — do  better  on  the  paths  of 
least  resistance.  Follow  these  paths  and  you’ll  find  your 
best  customer  markets.  Get  to  know  these  markets  well,  and 
you’ll  soon  discover  the  path  of  least  resistance  to  sales  in 
each  of  them  is  the  newspaper. 

In  these  days  of  rising  sales  costs  and  growing  buyers’  markets, 
national  advertising’s  job  is  lots  easier  when  it’s  based  on 
this  hard  cold  sales  fact: 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  anm,  is  in  business  to  help  you  locate  the  customer  f 

markets  for  your  product.  Coll  or  write  us  at:  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  Murray  Hill  5-8575 
360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  State  2-8681  •  240  Montgomery  St,,  Son  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  2-8530 

Published  by  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  adveftiii*^ 


